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INAUGDRAL  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SHELLEY  SOCIETY, 

BY  THE  REV.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE,  M.A., 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  lo,  i886, 

AT   UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE,    LONDON. 


It  has  been  asked,  "  Why  have  a  Shelley  Society ; 
those  who  care  for  him  will  read  him  without  the 
impulse  of  such  a  Society,  nor  will  they  enjoy  him  the 
more,  but  the  less  perhaps,  when  they  hear  what  the  critics 
have  to  say  about  him."  The  question  has  a  good  deal 
of  weight,  but  we  answer  that  it  "is  our  humour*' to 
have  the  Society,  and  that  over  a  hundred  persor^s  ^  have 
also  said,  "  It  is  my  humour," — and  an  excellent  reason 
it  is  for  any  society  whatever.  But  we  are  also  interested 
in  collecting  all  that  has  been  said  about  Shelley  in  the 
past,  not  for  the  purpose  of  helping  us  to  love  his  poetry 
more,  but  for  the  sake  of  entertaining  ourselves  with 
the  contrast  between  the  opinions  of  critics  concerning 
a  true  poet  when  he  is  alive,  and  the  view  taken  of  him 
by  the  world  when  he  has  been  dead  for  sixty  years. 
Shelley  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  in  our  time 
of  the  way  in  which  an  artist,  ignored  or  abused  in  his 
own  day,  rises  from  the  grave  into  which  the  critics  have 
trampled  him,  and,  when  their  noxious  names  have 
perished,  lives  as  a  power  in  the  hearts  of  men.  This 
kind  of  thing  fits  our  humour,  both  when  we  are  a  little 
spiteful  with  the  analytic  tribe,  and  also  when  we  wish  to 
cherish  our  own  appreciation  of  Shelley. 

^  There  are  now,  within  six  months  of  the  foundation  of  the  Society, 
nearly  four  hundred  members  1 
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Then,  again,  it  pleases  us  to  have  facsimiles  of  the 
first  editions  of  Shelley,  and  other  bibliographical 
curiosities.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  very  high  ambition, 
nor  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  love  of  poetry  ;  yet 
it  is  a  harmless  and  innocent  fancy,  and  just  as  good  as 
the  little  fancies  other  folk  may  have  about  great  men 
for  whom  they  care.  A  lover  likes  everything  that 
puts  him  in  mind  of  his  mistress,  even  a  picture  of  the 
room  she  dwelt  in,  and  we  may  like  to  see  how  Shelley 
clothed  his  books.  For  in  this  case  there  is  a  distinct 
interest.  Shelley  looked  after  the  "  get-up  "  of  many 
of  his  poems  and  pamphlets  himself,  above  all  those 
that  were  printed  in  Italy,  and  we  seem  to  touch  his 
personality  in  these  examples.  Moreover,  there  is 
another  reason  for  our  Society.  There  are  persons, 
most  of  whom  already  belong  to  us,  who  have  made 
Shelley,  his  hfe  and  poetry,  a  special  study.  Many 
things  continually  occur  to  them  which  may  be  worth 
saying  briefly,  but  which  would  scarcely  form  enough 
material  for  a  public  paper.  In  this  Society  these  persons 
will  find  room  to  air  their  theories  and  criticisms  ;  and 
the  whole  mass  of  them  hereafter  will  be  interesting. 
Once  more,  as  another  biography  of  Shelley  will  soon  be 
published,  several  new  questions  will  be  before  us,  and 
we  shall  all  be  interested  to  hear,  through  this  Society, 
the  discussion  of  these  questions. 

After  all  has  been  said,  however,  these  reasons  for 
this  Society  run  up  into  the  first — "  It  is  our  humour." 
We  are  fond  of  Shelley,  and  we  like  to  bring  together 
into  one  body  a  number  of  persons  who  will  not  only  make 
him  a  lonely  pleasure,  but  will  combine  to  read,  study, 
and  talk  about  him  with  one  another.  And  if  any  of 
you  here  to-night  are  of  the  same  humour,  satisfy  it  by 
joining  us. 

Secondly,  the  question,  "  Why  should  we  have  a 
Shelley  Society  t "  brings  us  face  to  face  with  those 
persons  who,  while  they  really  care  for  poetry,  do  not 
care  for  Shelley's  poetry.  I  can  imagine  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  is  such  a  person,  being  even  distressed 
in  mind,  or  perhaps  contemptuous,  when  he  hears  of  this 
Society.  He  has  discovered,  after  he  has  divested  his 
mind  of  the  personal  charm  of  Shelley,  "  the  incurable 
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want  in  his  poetry  of  a  sound  subject-matter,  and  the 
incurable  fault,  in  consequence,  of  unsubstantiality  ; "  and 
I  fear  lest  he  should  extend  this  accusation  to  us  in 
general.  He  will  tell  us  we  are  about  to  study  the  un- 
substantial, and  that  no  good  can  come  of  it.  Let  us  turn 
to  Wordsworth — there  is  a  poet  who  has  laid  hold  of 
the  poet's  right  subject-matter.  Let  us  turn  to  Byron — 
there  is  a  poet,  selections  from  whom  will  make  up  a 
volume  which  for  real  substance,  power,  and  worth,  will 
far  overweight  a  volume  from  Shelley.  Well,  with 
regard  to  Byron,  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  the 
question  in  the  hands  of  poets,  who  are  the  best  judges. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  their  decision,  if  not  now,  in  the 
future,  and  I  should  even  have  liked  to  appeal  from  Mr. 
Arnold  the  critic  to  Mr.  Arnold  the  poet ;  but  it  would 
be  no  use,  for  he  actually  maintains  that  the  selections 
from  Byron  are  more  interesting  and  more  valuable 
than  the  selections  from  Shelley.  It  is  a  very 
fantastic  assertion  on  his  lips,  and  the  books,  I  venture 
to  say,  prove  that  he  is  wrong.  Byron  does  not  shine 
in  selections,  Shelley  does  ;  nor,  indeed,  can  Byron 
compare  with  Shelley  in  what  Mr.  Arnold  would  call 
"  truth,  seriousness  of  substance  and  matter,  felicity  of 
diction  and  manner." 

Byron  was  rarely  true  to  himself  in  his  poetry  ;  no, 
not  altogether,  I  believe,  in  Do7i  Juan.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
whether,  during  a  good  portion  of  his  life,  until  he  was 
weary  of  vanity  and  acting,  he  had  any  self  to  which  to 
be  true,  so  much  had  he  overlaid  his  own  personality 
with  another  which  he  dressed  up  for  the  world.  It  is 
this  falsehood,  or  rather  fiction,  in  his  work  which  will 
always  prevent  mankind  from  loving  it.  Goethe,  who 
praised  his  work,  mistook  the  unreal  for  the  real  man, 
because  the  unreal  was  done  with  so  much  power,  and 
because  he  read  Byron  in  a  foreign  tongue.  A  great 
deal  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  great  German's 
praise,  without  any  thought  of  how  changed  his  view 
would  have  become  had  he  been  able  to  recognise  that 
the  whole  sentiment  of  Byron's  earlier  work  was  not  true. 

Shelley  was  not  so  blinded  in  this  matter — and  I  may 
as  well  interpolate  here  what  Shelley  thought  of  Byron, 
remembering   always   how    unenvious    and   how   frank 
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Shelley's  judgment  was.  It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Arnold 
"  that  Shelley  knew  well  the  difference  between  the 
achievement  of  such  a  poet  as  Byron  and  his  own.  He 
praises  Byron  too  unreservedly,  but  he  sincerely  felt,  and 
he  was  right  in  feeling,  that  Byron  was  a  greater  poetical 
power  than  himself."  One  would  think  from  this  that 
Shelley  had  praised  all  Byron's  work,  and  that  he  had 
never  felt  the  weakness  of  Byron  in  poetry.  He  does 
say  with  regard  to  one  of  the  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  that  it 
sets  Byron  not  only  above,  but  far  above,  all  the  poets  of 
the  day — every  word  is  stamped  with  immortality.  "I 
despair  of  rivalling  Lord  Byron,  as  well  I  may." — He 
does  say  with  regard  to  Cam  "that  it  is  the  finest  thing 
any  poet  has  produced  in  England  since  Paradise 
Regained'' — a  phrase  which  proves  Shelley's  friendship 
for  Byron,  or  his  pleasure  in  an  attack  on  orthodox 
religion,  more  than  his  critical  acumen.  But  that  is 
all ;  and  it  is  a  small  foundation  on  which  to  build  so 
large  and  so  confident  an  assertion  as  that  which  Mr. 
Arnold  makes.  The  fact  is  that  Shelley  had  no  such 
unreserved  an  opinion  about  Lord  Byron's  work,  and 
sometimes  contrasted  it  (but  only  to  his  friends)  with 
his  own.  "  If  Marino  Faliero  is  a  drama,"  he  says, 
"  then  The  Cenci  is  not."  He  differed  also,  and  as 
much  as  possible,  from  Byron  about  poetry.  He  declared 
that  "  Byron  patronised  a  system  of  criticism  only 
fit  for  the  production  of  mediocrity,  and  though  all 
his  fine  poems  have  been  produced  in  defiance  of  this 
system,  yet  I  recognise  the  pernicious  effects  of  it  in  the 
Doge  of  Venicer  He  is  indignant  with  the  spirit — the 
want  of  truth,  the  tone  of  mind,  which  animates 
Childe  Harold.  "  It  is  a  spirit,  which  if  insane,  is  the 
most  wicked  and  mischievous  insanity  :  an  obstinate  and 
self-willed  folly  in  which  he  hardens  himself.  Lord  Byron 
is  heartily  and  deeply  discontented  with  himself,  and 
contemplating  in  the  distorted  mirror  of  his  own  thoughts 
the  nature  and  the  destiny  of  man,  what  can  he  behold 
but  objects  of  contempt  and  despair  "i "  At  least  Shelley 
did  not  think  that  Byron  had  "  seriousness  of  subject  or 
matter  " — and  as  to  Shelley's  poetical  judgment  on  Childe 
Harold,  this  phrase  which  follows  does  not  prove  that 
he  was  unreserved  in  his  praise.     It  is  almost  contemp- 
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tuous.  "  But  that  he  is  a  great  poet  I  think  his  address 
to  Ocean  proves."  Shelley  felt  at  that  time  that  Byron 
had  not  the  qualities  which  make  a  poet  always  great. 
What  those  qualities  are  he  has  himself  laid  down.  For 
he  asks  concerning  Ariosto — "  Where  is  the  gentle  serious- 
ness, the  delicate  sensibility,  the  calm  and  sustained 
energy,  without  which  true  greatness  cannot  be  } "  And 
these  views  were  not  combined  with  any  jealousy  for  his 
own  sake,  or  self-admiration  of  his  own  poetry.  Nothing 
can  be  more  modest  than  Shelley's  view  of  his  own  work 
— and  though  he  desired  to  live  in  men's  hearts,  he  was 
wholly  without  care  for  the  applause  of  the  world.  Here 
is  a  phrase  from  one  of  his  letters  : 

"  I  am  fully  repaid  for  the  painful  emotions  from 
which  some  verses  of  my  poem  sprung,  by  your 
sympathy  and  approbation — which  is  all  the  reward  I 
expect — and  as  much  as  I  desire.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
judge  whether,  in  the  high  praise  your  feelings  assign 
me,  you  are  right  or  wrong.  The  poet  and  the  man  are 
two  different  natures  ;  though  they  exist  together,  they 
may  be  unconscious  of  each  other,  and  incapable  of 
deciding  on  each  other's  powers  and  efforts  by  any  re- 
flex act.  The  decision  of  the  cause,  whether  or  no  I  am 
a  poet,  is  removed  from  the  present  time  to  the  hour 
when  our  posterity  shall  assemble ;  but  the  court  is  a 
very  severe  one,  and  I  fear  that  the  verdict  will  be, 
'  Guilty— death  !  '  " 

The  fact  is  that  Shelley  did  care  for  truth,  and  was 
always  true  to  himself.  Whether  he  was  the  poet  with 
high  hopes  for  man,  or  the  poet  who  like  Byron  describes 
himself — it  is  always  Shelley  that  we  see  and  feel  in  his 
poetry,  not  a  man  made  up  in  any  way  for  presentation 
to  the  world.  We  are  in  direct  contact  with  a  clear  in- 
dividuality, as  we  are  with  Wordsworth,  and  this  makes 
Shelley  vitally  interesting  to  all  those  who  have  anything, 
naturally,  of  his  temper,  or  who  at  certain  times  of  their 
lives  pass  through  the  realm  in  which  he  lived.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  universal  or  a  common  temper,  and 
because  of  its  want  of  touch  with  daily  life,  with  simple 
sorrows  and  pleasures,  I  never  claim  for  Shelley  a 
position  equal  with  Wordsworth  when  I  compare  the 
whole  of  the  one  poet's  work  with  that  of  the  other ; 
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but  the  temper  of  Shelley  is  a  real  human  temper,  and 
he  is  never  untrue  to  it.  It  lasts,  consistent,  from  end 
to  end.  And  within  that  sphere  he  wrote  some  of  the 
loveliest  poetry  in  the  world.  Take  all  Byron's  lyrics 
together — will  they  outweigh  three  or  four  of  Shelley's  ? 
Take  the  Cain  which  Shelley  thought  so  great  ;  will  it 
stand  comparison  with  the  Prometheus  Uiiboimd?  I 
do  not  mean  only  in  poetical  quality  of  verse,  or  in  im- 
aginative conception — but  in  gravity  of  thought,  in  free- 
dom from  self-consideration,  in  serious  attempt,  founded 
on  serious  thinking,  to  grasp  the  problem  of  evil  and 
of  good. 

The  same  kind  of  truthfulness  extended  to  Shelley's 
drawing  of  natural  scenery.  Byron,  even  in  his  best 
descriptions,  introduces  lines  which  show  us  that  he  was 
not  lost  in  love  of  that  which  he  described,  metaphors 
which  are  so  far-fetched  that  we  know  he  was  working,  if 
I  may  so  express  it,  in  the  studio,  and  not  from  Nature 
herself ;  sudden  screams  of  his  own  personality ;  false 
notes  which  take  us  away  from  the  object,  and  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A  metaphor  like  that 
contained  in  these  lines — 

"  O  night,  and  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong 
And  lovely  in  your  loveliness,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  ;  " 

or  this — when  he  is  dwelling  on  the  rainbow  which  arches 
over  the  cataract  of  Velino — 

"  Resembling  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene 

Love  watching  madness  with  unalterable  mien  " — 

are  not  to  be  found,  nor  anything  resembling  their  ill- 
expressed  untruthfulness  from  end  to  end  of  Shelley 
— not  even  when  he  is  most  victimised  by  his  own 
intemperance  of  imagination.  At  his  very  worst,  even 
when  he  is  most  redundant,  he  is  true  to  Nature.  At  his 
best,  he  is  involved  in  Nature,  and  describes  what  he 
sees  of  her  with  the  closest  accuracy  to  the  general  and 
changing  impression  of  the  scene.  Like  Turner  he  paint- 
ed his  impressions,  but  the  impressions  are  true  to  law. 
I  challenge  the  descriptive  poetry  of  this  century  in 
England  to  surpass  in  accuracy  of  observation,  and  in 
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composit'on  of  an  imaginative  whole,  the  description 
which  occurs  in  the  Prometheus  of  the  great  Alpine  valley 
seen  at  dawn  from  the  heights  above  it.  In  splendour, 
and  in  truth,  it  stands  alone  in  the  poetry  which  describes 
sublime  and  vast  Nature  ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  closes, 
with  a  comparison  which  binds  up  the  whole  scene  with 
human  history,  and  which  fits  like  a  glove  to  the  matter 
described  and  to  the  subject  of  the  poem,  may  well  be 
compared  with  such  paltry  analogies  as  Byron's  of  the 
rainbow  to  love  and  the  cataract  to  madness. 

As  to  truth  to  human  nature — I  have  elsewhere  said 
that  when  Shelley  wrote  about  himself,  he  described,  a 
certain  vague,  sceptical,  discontented,  aspiring,  and  de- 
pressed condition  of  human  life  which  has  a  great  interest 
for  us  at  the  present  time,  because  so  many  of  us  share 
in  it,  and  among  these  some  of  his  critics.  But  it  is  a 
condition  of  which  he  himself  strongly  disapproves.  The 
preface  to  Alastor  is  enough  to  allege  as  evidence  of  this 
disapproval.  He  wrote  that  poem  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
this  condition,  and  so  far  the  matter  of  the  poem  was 
serious. 

Another  set  of  his  poems,  those  which  belong  to  love, 
to  regrets,  to  metaphysical  passion,  cannot  be  said  to 
be  serious  in  substance.  They  are  woven  of  ether  and 
fine  fire,  but  nevertheless  they  are  true  to  human  nature, 
to  many  passing  phases  of  feeling,  and  no  one  else 
has  embodied  these  phases.  Our  life  is  not  all  passed 
in  the  realm  of  realities,  of  simple  sorrows  and  joys. 
We  are  often  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and  we 
suffer  and  rejoice  as  much  in  our  dreams  as  in  that 
which  we  call  real  life.  If,  however,  all  Shelley's  poetry 
consisted  of  this  cloudland,  of  this  ethereal  work,  we 
might  fairly  blame  him,  but  it  did  not.  We  accept  this 
side  then  of  his  work,  and  are  grateful  to  him  for  ex- 
pressing that  in  us  which  no  English  poet  has  ever 
expressed  so  well  as  himself. 

But  it  would  be  unfair,  on  account  of  these  personal 
poems,  to  say  that  Shelley  had  no  serious  human  aims. 
There  was  another  side  to  his  poetry.  It  is  the 
poetry  he  dedicated  to  the  service  of  mankind.  And 
it  is  in  this  that  we  find  that  gravity  of  substance  and 
matter  which  the  critic  desires.     The  matter  was  not 
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the  matter  of  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson  ;  it  does  not 
treat  of  human  life  as  it  is.  But  it  treats  of  what  is 
also  of  great  importance  to  us — of  human  life  as  it  will 
become  when  it  is  freed  from  evils.  Shelley  brought 
those  evils  forward,  described  them  as  he  hated 
them,  and  caused  a  great  and  increasing  number  of 
people  to  hate  them  and  oppose  them  more  heartily. 
Few  in  poetry  have  done  more  than  he  to  overthrow 
false  conceptions  of  God,  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
injustice,  superstition,  of  tyranny,  of  caste,  of  slavery  of 
mind  and  body.  This  is  part  of  the  grave  matter  of 
his  poetry,  and  it  takes  in  of  course  constructive  as  well 
as  destructive  work.  He  not  only  opposed  injustice,  he 
loved  justice,  not  vague  justice,  but  justice  made  universal 
in  act.  Freedom  was  dear  to  him,  and  above  all  love  ; 
and  his  human  poetry  is  steeped  in  these  as  a  summer 
garden  is  in  sunshine.  Nor  is  there  any  tenderer  song 
of  the  loveliness  and  duty  of  absolute  and  unrevenging 
forgiveness  than  is  heard  through  Shelley's  poetry. 
These  are  serious  things  that  he  has  given  to  us,  and 
the  world  will  always  be  grateful  to  him  for  this  religious 
gravity  in  his  teaching.  It  is  a  high  matter  for  a  poet's 
work,  and  it  will  have  more  and  more  of  effect  on  men. 
For  the  whole  question  of  the  social  future  of  man  is 
now  rising  again,  and  in  a  special  way,  into  eminence ; 
and  the  method  Shelley  laid  down  for  attaining  the  perfect 
state  is  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  this  is  marked  by  him 
in  the  strongest  way.  That  method  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  method  of  force,  even  to  the  method  of  enactment, 
and  the  faith  in  its  efficacy  was  bound  up  with  his  whole 
being.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  lesson,  it  is  not 
wanting  in  grave  purpose,  nor  in  substance,  nor  is  it  an 
unsubstantial  foundation  for  poetry.  To  preach  justice 
and  mercy,  and  love  and  freedom,  to  lay  down  the 
spiritual  means  of  their  attainment,  and  to  extol  them 
in  exultant  verse  is  part  of  the  serious  business  of  all 
poets,  and  their  best  work,  as  Wordsworth's,  has  been 
done  at  the  time  when  they  felt  these  duties  to  humanity 
as  a  passion.  Never  to  falter  in  these  causes,  and  to 
fight  against  their  enemies  without  fear  of  the  world  or 
without  care,  was  Shelley's  honour,  and  I  would  that  all 
poets  had  been  as  faithful  and  as  unworldly. 
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It  is  true  that  the  form  in  which  this  matter  was  cast 
was  exceedingly  ideal,  that  it  was  sometimes  visionary- 
verse,  that  it  was  over-weighted  with  images,  and  en- 
cumbered by  too  much  ornament,  that  it  does  not  speak 
with  enough  directness  ;  but  we  are  not  to  deny  the 
matter  because  of  the  form,  and  the  form  belongs  to  the 
whole  temper  of  Shelley's  mind.  It  was  his  way  of 
putting  things  of  profound  importance  into  verse.  And 
we  know  how  serious  they  seemed  to  him  when  we  look 
at  his  life.  He  devoted  it  to  a  practical  support  of 
these  noble  ideas.  The  simple,  the  unworldly  life  he 
lived  may  well  be  contrasted  with  Byron's.  It  was  as 
retired,  as  plain,  as  affectionate  as  Wordsworth's.  It 
never  sought  for  fame.  It  was  lived  in  the  most  accurate 
morality  after  the  troubles  of  his  youth  had  passed. 
The  man  had  natural  piety.  He  was  pious  towards 
nature,  towards  his  friends,  towards  the  whole  human 
race,  towards  the  meanest  insect  of  the  forest.  Here  is 
the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  him  best.  "  His  life  was 
as  simple  as  a  hermit's.  He  rose  early  in  the  morning, 
walked  and  read  before  breakfast,  took  that  meal  sparingly, 
wrote  and  studied  the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  dined 
on  vegetables  (for  he  took  neither  meat  nor  wine),  con- 
versed with  his  friends,  again  walked  out,  and  usually 
finished  with  reading  to  his  wife  till  ten  o'clock,  when  he 
went  to  bed.  His  reading  was  always  among  the  great 
books  of  the  world.  He  was  as  generous  as  the  day,  and 
he  had  no  idea  of  love  unconnected  with  sentiment.  He 
worked  among  the  poor,  inquired  personally  into  the 
lives  of  those  who  sought  his  help,  visited  the  sick 
(having  prepared  himself  for  this  by  going  the  round  of 
the  hospitals),  and  kept  a  regular  list  of  industrious  poor, 
whom  he  assisted  with  small  sums  to  make  up  their 
accounts." 

"Plain  living  and  high  thinking"  were  in  England 
while  Shelley  lived  in  it,  and  we  can  understand 
the  horror  he  expressed  at  Byron's  life  in  Venice,  and 
his  feeling  that  no  good  poetic  work  could  be  done  by 
Byron  as  long  as  he  continued  it.  If  conduct  is  so 
close  to  high  poetry  as  is  said,  the  poetry  of  Shelley 
ought  to  be  full  of  lofty  impulse  to  mankind.  And  the 
fact  is  that  in  spite  of  its  form,  in  which  alone,  in  the 
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impersonal  part  of  his  work,  it  can  be  called  unsub- 
stantial— Shelley's  poetry  has  impelled  men,  and  will 
continue  to  impel  them  to  noble  thinking  and  noble 
action.  He  believed  in  goodness,  he  believed  in  its 
ultimate  triumph,  and  I  recommend  the  belief  to  an  age 
of  scepticism  and  pessimism.  He  hated  materialism 
both  as  a  philosophy  and  a  practice,  and  I  recommend 
the  hatred  to  an  age  which  tends  to  refer  all  things  to 
matter,  and  which  seems  often  to  think  that  to  improve 
the  material  life  of  man  is  to  heal  all  the  woes  and  sins 
of  the  human  race.  He  preached  the  duty  of  an  un- 
worldly life,  and  he  defended  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
the  workmen  ;  and  though  he  was  often  the  poet  of  clouds 
and  sunsets,  he  also  seized  on  substantial  truth  as  his 
subject  matter  when  he  preached  deliverance  to  the 
captive,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  Moreover,  as 
he  grew  older,  his  style  became  more  trenchant  when- 
ever he  had  to  deal  with  his  human  subject.  He  still 
wrote  metaphysical  dreams  like  the  Triumph  of  Life, 
but  that  he  could  when  he  pleased  go  straight  to  his 
points,  and  write  with  incisive  power,  is  proved  by  his 
fragment  of  Charles  I.  Would  he  had  finished  it;  but 
he  was  too  troubled  then.  Had  not  old  Proteus  taken 
him,  in  love  of  him,  we  might  have  had  verse  from  him 
of  "  power  no  longer  girt  with  weakness."  Listen  to  this, 
it  is  direct  enough,  fitted  to  be  heard  to-day  by  men 
who  see  social  evils  and  wish  to  remedy  them,  serious, 
close  to  the  subject  matter.  It  is  spoken  of  the  luxurious 
pageant  that  passes  by  in  the  midst  of  the  misery  and 
poor  of  London. 

'*  Ay,  there  they  are — 

Nobles,  and  sons  of  nobles,  patentees, 
IVIonopolists,  and  stewards  of  this  poor  farm. 
On  whose  lean  sheep  sit  the  prophetic  crows. 
Here  is  the  pomp  that  strips  the  houseless  orphan. 
Here  is  the  pride  that  breaks  the  desolate  heart. 
These  are  the  lilies  glorious  as  Solomon, 
\Vho  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin — unless 
It  be  the  webs  they  catch  poor  rogues  withal. 
Here  is  the  surfeit  which  to  them  who  earn 
The  niggard  wages  of  the  earth,  scarce  leaves 
The  tithe  that  will  support  them  till  they  crawl 
Back  to  its  cold  hard  bosom.     Here  is  health 
Followed  by  grim  disease,  glory  by  shame, 
Waste  by  lame  famine,  wealth  by  squalid  want, 
And  England's  sin  by  England's  punishment." 
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This  steady  increase  of  beauty  and  temperance  of 
form,  which  is  also  observable  in  his  lyrics,  leads  me  to 
say  a  little  on  his  technical  work — on  what  is  called 
felicity  of  diction  and  manner.  He  is  rarely  negligent 
in  his  language,  his  lyrical  movement  is  extraordinarily 
musical,  varied  and  inventive,  and  full  of  sweet,  strange 
changes.  But  so  much  has  been  said  of  this  that 
I  leave  it  aside.  What  I  do  want  to  draw  attention  to  is 
the  blank  verse.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  blank  verse 
in  England,  and  written  in  many  fashions  since  Marlowe 
began  it  and  Shakespeare  perfected  it  in  the  drama,  since 
Milton  clenched  it  into  its  proper  epic  form  ;  but  since 
Milton  wrote  the  Samson  Agonistes  there  has  been  no 
dramatic  blank  verse  to  compare  with  Shelley's.  There 
is  high  excellence  in  the  verse  of  The  Cenci,  especially  in 
the  more  passionate  passages.  But  it  is  very  unequal ; 
not  so  much  in  movement,  as  in  weight  and  dignity. 
Yet,  in  comparison  with  the  dramatic  verse  of  Tennyson, 
it  is  as  much  freer  and  nobler  as  Beaumont's  line  is 
than  that  of  Greene  or  Peele.  Browning  does  not  count 
at  all  as  an  artist  in  dramatic  blank  verse,  and  the  rest 
are  nowhere.  In  undramatic  poetry,  the  only  modern 
blank  verse  which  can  be  compared  with  Shelley^s  is  that 
of  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Tennyson.  Wordsworth  sins 
from  inequality  of  form,  of  music,  and  of  pause  ;  Keats 
reaches  great  ease  and  beauty  in  Hyperion,  but  he  does 
not  as  yet  know  his  instrument  well  enough.  Tennyson 
has  made  his  own  instrument,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  one, 
and  the  playing  on  it  full  of  conscious  art.  But  the  art 
is  too  much  seen,  the  technique  too  easy  to  be  imitated. 
It  is  over-mannered,  and  the  blank  verse  of  Mr.  Arnold 
is  over  over-mannered.  But  Shelley,  even  in  Alasto7%  used 
blank  verse  as  if  it  were  his  natural  tongue.  It  is  easy, 
weighty,  flowing,  well  paused,  close  knit,  or  let  free,  exactly 
as  the  mind  within  him  drove,  or  the  subject  claimed. 
But  it  was  by  no  means  finished  or  formed  then.  It  had 
a  beautiful  and  graceful  nature,  but  it  needed  education 
and  practice.  It  was  much  more  noble  in  the  Prometheus^ 
less  noble  in  The  Cenci,  but  it  is  superb  in  the  fragment 
of  Charles  /.,  the  last  piece  of  blank  verse  he  wrought. 

These  are  the  things  I  had  to  say  concerning  Shelley's 
truth,    seriousness    of   matter,   and    felicity  of    musical 
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expression,  and  with  none  of  them  will  Mr.  Arnold  agree. 
But  then  Mr.  Arnold,  in  this  matter  of  Shelley,  has 
allowed  his  dislike  to  Shelley's  unsubstantiality  to  pre- 
judice him  against  the  whole  of  Shelley's  poetry.  His 
judgment  has  been  victimised  by  his  personal  fancy,  and 
we  have  the  proof  of  it  from  his  own  lips.  Here  is  his 
astonishing  statement.  "  Except  for  a  few  short  things 
and  single  stanzas,  his  original  poetry  is  less  satisfactory 
than  his  translations,  for  in  these  the  subject  matter  was 
found  for  him."  That  is  petulant  enough,  the  product  of 
personal  feeling,  but  we  may  excuse  it  on  the  ground  of 
his  love  of  his  theory  with  regard  to  the  subject  matter 
of  poetry.  But  when  once  a  man  gets  on  the  horse  of 
prejudice  it  runs  away  with  him,  and  he  loses  his  sanity 
of  criticism  in  some  wild  and  galloping  assertion.  He 
is  driven  into  an  exaggeration  which  is  all  the  more 
amazing,  inasmuch  as  he  thinks  it  marked  by  excessive 
temperance.  This  is,  alas  !  the  end  of  what  Arnold  says 
of  Shelley :  "  Nay,  I  doubt  whether  his  delightful  essays 
and  letters  will  not  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  time 
better,  and  finally  come  to  stand  higher,  than  his  poetry." 
I  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Swinburne  said  of  that  very 
strange  and  interesting  phrase,  that  no  critical  reputation, 
not  even  the  highest,  could  bear,  without  ruin,  to  make  a 
few  more  judgments  of  that  kind.  At  any  rate,  it  frees  us 
from  being  much  troubled  by  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Arnold  upon  Shelley.  On  this  point  he  has 
himself  proved  his  own  incapacity  to  show  us  any  light. 
I  have  said  these  things  in  general  about  Shelley 
because  this  is  a  public  lecture,  and  if  one  can  clear 
away  a  public  accusation  against  a  poet  it  is  always 
well.  But  in  the  more  private  work  which  this  Shelley 
Society  proposes  to  do,  such  general  statements  will  not 
be  necessary.  What  will  be  necessary  from  those  who 
are  convinced  of  Shelley's  greatness,  will  be  temperance 
and  distinctiveness  in  praise.  No  good  is  done  to 
Shelley,  no  good  is  done  to  the  love  of  poetry  in  men, 
no  desire  to  read  a  poet  is  encouraged  by  assertions 
which  run  into  excess.  It  is  as  bad,  as  prejudiced,  as 
wild,  to  say  that  he  is  the  greatest  poet  since  Shake- 
speare, or  that  he  is  greater  than  Wordsworth,  without 
making  any  distinctions,  as  it  is  to  say  that  his  letters 
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will  stand  higher  than  his  poetry.  Both  phrases  arc 
marked  by  a  want  of  sanity  of  judgment.  It  is  only 
after  long  weighing  of  the  whole  of  Shelley's  work, 
after  long  consideration  of  the  differences  between  his 
character  and  aims  and  those  of  his  contemporaries, 
of  the  several  ranges  of  their  work,  that  any  critic 
should  presume  to  say  in  what  relation  to  other  poets, 
and  on  what  an  eminence,  Shelley  should  be  placed. 
General  praise  is  a  mistake.  Criticism  does  not  consist 
in  a  number  of  adjectives,  in  a  number  of  metaphors, 
or  in  a  number  of  hazarded  phrases.  By  itself,  I  never 
think  it  worth  much,  but  if  it  is  done  at  all,  it  ought  to 
be  done  well,  and  above  all  in  a  spirit  of  meekness, 
considering  ourselves  lest  we  should  also  be  tempted  to 
write.  And  I  also  recommend  to  the  Shelley  Society 
not  to  exalt  their  poet  by  attacking  other  poets.  Per- 
haps you  will  say  I  have  myself  done  this,  and  have 
attacked  Byron.  No,  were  I  to  write  of  him,  I  should 
not  fail  to  express  my  honour  for  the  work  he  did,  and 
for  the  power  with  which  it  was  done.  I  have  only 
spoken  of  Byron  in  this  fashion  because  Shelley  had 
been  unjustly  depreciated  in  order  to  exalt  Byron. 

That  is  the  first  advice  I  presume  to  give  to  the  Shelley 
Society.  Let  praise  be  temperate  and  distinctive  ;  else 
you  will  repel  and  not  attract  members  to  your  ranks. 
The  rest  which  I  have  to  say  is  on  the  subjects  which  I 
should  like  to  suggest  to  the  members  of  this  Society. 

First,  there  is  the  comparison  of  Shelley's  opinions  on 
religious  and  social  topics  as  stated  in  his  prose  with  the 
embodiment  of  the  same  opinions  in  his  poetry.  The 
contrast  itself  is  curious.  Shelley's  views  on  these 
matters  are  put  forward  in  prose,  save  when  the  prose  is 
deliberately  made  poetic  as  in  the  fragment  of  The 
Coliseum^  in  the  quietest,  coolest,  most  balanced  manner 
and  with  all  the  strictness  of  logic  of  which  he  was  capable. 
He  reasons  in  prose  on  the  existence  of  a  great  Cause, 
and  of  what  sort  that  Cause  is;  on  the  for  and  against  of 
immortality  ;  on  the  evils  of  society,  on  the  method  to 
overcome  them  ;  on  the  hopes  of  man,  with  as  great 
temperance  both  of  argument  and  metaphor  as  if  he  were 
Stuart  Mill.  But  when  the  same  subjects  are  transferred 
to  his  poetry,  he  soars  with  them  into  the  upper  sky,  and 
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they  become  children  of  the  lightning  and  the  sun. 
But  he  has  always  their  prose  foundation  in  his  own 
mind.  Then  he  had  a  way  with  him  of  becoming, 
as  he  wrote,  impassionated  around  his  subject.  All 
that  there  was  in  it  of  hope,  all  that  it  had  given  in  the 
past  of  grandeur  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  of  impulse  to 
human  work,  added  itself  to  his  own  passion,  and  he  was 
borne  far  beyond  what  he  had  weighed  in  the  balances 
of  prose.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  make  these 
comparisons,  and  to  study  this  manner  in  the  man. 

Then,  we  ought  to  collect  all  the  prose  fragments  he 
wrote  on  Love,  and  compare  them  with  his  poetry  on 
this  subject  ;  I  do  not  mean  with  the  love  lyrics,  but  with 
the  poems  on  the  idea  of  love.  No  one  can  understand 
A/asioKy  Prince  Athanase^  Epipsyckidion,  and  many  of 
the  shorter  pieces  who  does  not  know  the  Platonic  idea 
of  love,  and  the  form  which  Petrarch  gave  that  idea,  a 
form  which  profoundly  influenced  Elizabethan  poetry. 
Yet  even  then,  they  who  wish  to  penetrate  into  Shelley's 
realm  of  ideal  Love  will  have  to  isolate  and  separate  the 
new  element  which  Shelley,  in  his  leavening  individuality, 
added  to  the  Platonic  conception.  This  would  be  well 
worth  doing,  and  it  cannot  be  done  without  the  help  of 
tlie  prose  writings  on  this  subject,  such  as  Una  Favola, 
The  Coliseum,  and  the  short  essay,  On  Love. 

Then  again,  there  is  his  theory  of  a  spiritual  universe, 
the  special  turn  of  which  by  Shelley  is  interesting  from 
the  individual  point  of  view,  and  which  in  itself  requires 
to  be  clearly  stated,  in  order  to  understand  not  only  the 
expressions  used  in  describing  nature,  but  also  many  of 
the  poems  which  refer  to  death,  and  the  kind  of  life 
which  he  frequently  conceives  for  himself  after  death, 
or  for  his  friends.  I  dare  say  many  will  remember  (to 
give  an  example)  the  lines  on  the  death  of  his  son,  and 
the  closing  stanzas  of  the  Sensitive  Plant.  As  to  the 
natural  descriptions,  and  the  songs  about  the  universe, 
and  even  the  personages  themselves,  in  the  PrometJieiis, 
there  can  be  no  full  delight  taken  in  these  till  we  have 
grasped  Shelley's  conception  of  a  living  universe.  There 
are  many  phrases  in  the  prose  works  which  would 
illustrate  and  define  this  conception. 

Once  more,  there  are   many  descriptions   of  natural 
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scenery,  and  of  splendid  passages  in  it,  in  his  letters  and 
his  diaries.  These  have  been  written  with  his  eye  on 
the  subject,  and  many  at  the  very  place,  or  on  the  same 
day  as  that  on  which  the  things  described  were  seen. 
His  memory,  like  Turner's,  retained  them,  and  he  used 
them  in  his  poetry.  It  would  be  well  to  collate  and 
compare  the  passages  in  his  poems  which  have  been 
directly  taken  from  scenes  he  has  thus  written  down  in 
his  prose.  And  the  way  he  has  heightened  and  com- 
posed all  the  detail  that  he  saw  into  a  picture,  while 
retaining  truth  to  natural  fact  ;  and  has  woven  the 
natural  scenery  in  and  out  with  the  human  passions  of 
which  he  writes — as  in  the  valley  walk  in  Alastor — is 
a  matter  of  very  pleasant  and  useful  study. 

And  now  to,  close  this  address.  I  do  not  want  you 
to  think  that  I  have  been  carried  away,  in  defending 
Shelley,  into  excessive  praise  of  him.  He  has  his  own 
great  place,  one  of  the  great  singers,  and  crowned  with  his 
own  crown,  but  he  neither  sits  alone  above  the  rest  of 
the  solemn  choir  of  poets,  nor  does  he  even  sit  on  a 
level  with  others  whose  range  is  greater,  who  have 
presented  to  us  in  their  poems  a  closer  image  of  life 
expressed  in  its  eternal  truth. 

He  is  the  poet  of  certain  distinct  human  ideas  and 
of  their  corresponding  emotions,  and  these  ideas  are 
not  many ;  but  within  their  spheres  his  work  has 
extraordinary  intensity,  subtle  beauty,  and  creative 
power  and  impulse.  That  work,  though  its  substance 
is  grave  and  weighty,  is  often  too  unsubstantial  in 
form,  too  methodically  idealized  in  a  world  of  woven 
dreams  ;  but  that  was  a  mistake  of  deliberate  method 
on  Shelley's  part,  rather  than  a  weakness  of  capacity. 
When  I  say  that,  I  speak  of  such  poems  as  the  Pro- 
metheus Unbound.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  personal 
poetry  Shelley  wrote  in  the  unsubstantial  faery  land 
in  which  his  whole  inner  life  was  naturally  passed. 
The  immaterial  world  was  his  own  world,  not  only 
fancifully  but  philosophically,  and  when  he  lived  with 
nature,  and  when  he  spoke  of  love,  and  when  he  voyaged 
with  metaphysical  ideas^  he  breathed  with  ease  that 
immaterial  air,  and  the  dreams  he  saw  were  inspired  by 
his  own  witch  of  Atlas. 
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"  On  a  poet's  lips  I  slept 
Dreaming  like  a  love-adept 
In  the  sound  his  breathing  kept  ; 
Nor  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  blisses. 
But  feeds  on  the  aerial  kisses 
Of  shapes  that  haunt  thought's  wildernesses 
He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy  bloom, 
Nor  heed  nor  see  what  things  they  be  ; 
But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man, 
Nurslings  of  immortality  ! 
One  of  these  awakened  me, 
And  I  sped  to  succour  thee.'* 

It  is  foolish  to  say  that  these  dreams  and  these  subtle 
films  of  visionary  thought  are  not  subjects  for  poetry. 
They  form  a  great  part  of  our  life.  Even  Wordsworth 
knew  well  what  they  were. 

"  And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet, 
Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

"  O  blessed  bird — the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  fairy  place 
That  is  fit  home  for  thee." 

And  much  of  the  pure  passion  of  life  must  have  left 
us  when  we  can  no  more  read  with  pleasure  the  lyrics 
in  which  Shelley  clothed  the  shapes  that  haunted  the 
wildernesses  of  his  Thought. 

Again,  I  grant  that  it  would  have  been  better — sup- 
posing that  we  could  have  got  it  without  spoiling  the 
man  and  his  art — if  Shelley  had  considered  oftener, 
in  his  poetry  concerning  human  matters,  the  nest  upon 
the  dewy  ground,  and  not  have  sung  high  up  in  the 
sky  in  a  privacy  of  glorious  light.  Yet,  there  are  many 
whom  this  pleases  and  whom  it  impels.  The  heart 
which  in  spring  loves  to  listen  to  the  lark,  lost  to  sight, 
better  than  it  does  to  the  thrush,  singing  of  the  loves  of 
earth  and  of  its  home,  upon  the  beech  in  the  wood,  is 
pleased  with  Shelley  more  than  with  Wordsworth,  and 
gains  from  him  what  it  does  not  gain  from  Wordsworth. 
And  those  who  like  the  thrush  best  have  no  right  to 
abuse  the  song  of  the  lark. 
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It  may  be  also  that  theywho  cry  down  Shelley  have  lost 
the  pleasure  of  looking  for  a  golden  year,  the  hope  of 
the  redemption  of  man  ;  and  in  that  loss  have  ceased  to 
feel  the  divine  heat  of  anger  with  the  evils  that  beset 
and  oppress  mankind.  They  are  content  to  take  the 
world  as  it  comes,  and  to  meet  its  troubles  day  by  day. 
These  have  their  place  and  do  their  work.  But  they 
ought  to  tolerate  those  who  are  like  Shelley,  uncontent, 
and  whose  uncontent  makes  them  look  forward  with  un- 
conquered  hope  to  a  new  world,  which  is  unsubstantial 
as  yet,  save  to  the  eye  of  faith  ;  men  who  find  in  Shelley 
the  expression  of  their  indignation,  their  ideal,  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  great  Three  who  abide  with  them  for 
man,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love.  And  if  the  song  be  as  yet 
called  Utopian,  if  it  be  clothed  in  visions  like  those  of  the 
Apocalypse,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  has  not  a  living 
and  a  serious  subject-matter.  It  is  a  subject-matter 
which  few  great  poets  have  not  sustained  and  adorned. 
It  engaged  the  ancient  prophets,  it  belonged  to  Jesu? 
Christ,  it  was  sung  by  Virgil.  Neither  Dante  nor  Milton 
disdained  the  thoughts  and  the  emotions  of  the  res- 
titution of  all  things. 

For  myself,  I  wish  that  subject-matter  were  always 
before  the  hopes  and  in  the  hearts  of  men.  I  wish  the 
faith  in  it  were  as  strong  in  the  lives  of  present  men  as  it 
was  in  the  life  of  Shelley.  The  life  of  the  poor  would 
then  be  brighter,  and  their  endurance  easier.  Hope 
would  create  from  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  con- 
templates. A  more  spiritual  life  would  balance  our 
materialism.  The  making  of  wealth  and  comfort  would 
be  less  the  religion  of  England.  The  idleness  and 
worldliness  of  man  would  be  more  shamed  into  work 
and  into  simplicity.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  great  faith  and 
hope  to  make  life  simple.  Philosophy  would  be  less 
narrow,  science  less  insolent,  scepticism  less  vain,  and 
that  opinion,  the  ultimate  result  of  having  neither  faith 
nor  hope,  nor  love — "  that  this  world  is  the  worst  possible 
world,"  cease  to  be  the  last  refuge  and  the  last  repose  for 
the  weary  heart  of  man. 

Were  society  to  alter,  as  it  must  soon  alter  or  dis- 
integrate, away  from  this  condition,  and  live  more  in  the 
hopes,  and  with  the  aims,  and  in  the  simple  life,  of  Shelley, 
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and  along  with  these  possess  also  his  sanity  of  view,  it 
would  then  understand  how  foolish  it  is  to  call  him  "  a 
beautiful,  but  ineffectual  angel,  beating  in  the  void  his 
luminous  wings  in  vain."  Towards  that  change,  his  work 
in  poetry  concerning  man  is  one  element  of  power  ;  but  I 
fear  that  those  who  move  too  far  apart  from  the  more 
ideal  hopes  of  man,  in  the  midst  of  a  formulated  culture, 
will  not  see  or  understand  that  this  is  true.  They  think 
that  the  Welt  Geist  moves  most  vividly,  most  effectually, 
in  the  educated  part  of  society.  I  do  not  think  that 
their  opinion  is  true;  nor  indeed  has  history  testified  to 
that,  but  to  the  very  contrary.  The  life  of  the  World 
Spirit,  now  in  England,  is  most  vivid  in  the  ideas, 
hopes  and  passionate  feelings  which,  unformed,  are  yet 
taking  form,  in  the  poor,  the  overworked,  the  oppressed, 
in  the  rude  brains,  and  the  emotional  thoughts  of  the 
lowly  workers  of  this  country — those  who  have  not 
where  to  lay  their  head,  who  are  despised  and  rejected 
of  men,  and  acquainted  with  grief,  those  of  whom  it  may 
be  said — "  How  know  these  men  letters,  having  never 
learned  t  "  These,  as  they  slowly  weave  their  conceptions 
into  form,  love  Shelley  and  find  in  him  their  poet,  and 
perhaps  their  priest.  If  you  wish  to  be  in  the  forefront 
of  the  future,  if  you  wish  to  live  in  the  ideas  which  will, 
thirty  years  hence,  rule  the  world,  live  among  the  men 
who  are  indignant  and  who  hope  with  Shelley,  who  have 
his  faith,  who  hear  the  trumpet  of  a  prophecy,  and  whose 
cry  day  and  night  is  this — 

**  O  wind, 
If  winter  comes,  can  spring  be  far  behind  ?  " 


THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  QUEEli  MAB, 

A   CHAPTER    IN   THE 

HISTORY    OF    REFORM. 


A  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Shelley  Society,  on  the  i^th  of  April  1886, 
By  H.  BUXTON  FORMAN. 


A  PASSION  for  reforming  the  world  is  perhaps  as  ex- 
alted a  form  of  enthusiasm  as  can  be  named  in  the 
catalogue  of  passions  which  besiege  the  human  soul. 
In  its  integrity  it  manifests  itself  but  seldom.  Dema- 
gogues who  clamour  for  a  scrambling  redistribution  of  this 
world's  goods,  and  who  have  personally  much  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose,  are  common  figures  enough  in  the 
world's  history.  But  the  true  Avatar  of  the  reforming 
passion  appears  and  re-appears  at  long  intervals.  In 
Judea  we  find  him  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
perfect  in  all  the  essentials  of  human  goodness,  one  for 
whom  the  words  self  and  abnegation  had  no  separate 
existence.  In  Athens  he  appears  in  the  person  of 
Socrates,  the  man  of  subtle  intellect,  vast  powers  of 
body  and  mind,  unflinching  courage  and  infallible  moral 
perceptions,  egotistical  perhaps  in  his  manner  and  way 
of  thought,  button-holing  the  Athenians  and  ever  insist- 
ing on  the  right,  and  facing  all  consequences,  even  to 
death,  as  one  not  made  to  die. 

In  modern  England  the  archetypal  victim  of  this 
passion  was  Shelley.  It  colours  his  whole  life  from  a 
time  long  before  he  had  reached  manhood,  and  enters 
constantly  into  the  details  of  his  daily  existence.  Once 
convinced  on  a  point  of  right  or  wrong,  justice  or  injustice, 
and  there  was  no  via  media  for  Shelley ;  right  must  be 
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done,  and  wrong  must  be  abolished.  Short  of  accomplish- 
ing those  sublime  ends,  there  was  no  rest  or  silence 
for  him. 

Once  again  in  the  English-speaking  race  has  the  victim 
of  the  reforming  passion  appeared.  In  the  vastness  of 
America  a  man  with  commensurate  vastness  of  concep- 
tion awoke  from  the  dream  of  everyday  life  some  thirty 
years  ago,  and  preached  a  new  gospel  of  reform.  Walt 
Whitman,  the  poet  of  democracy  and  of  the  natural  man, 
is  the  latest  Avatar  of  the  true  passion  for  reform  ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  this  day  adding  and  adding  to  the  heads 
of  his  propaganda. 

This  passion  for  reforming  the  world,  then,  is  generic. 
Other  victims  of  it  might  be  named  ;  but  these  will 
suffice  for  the  present  purpose  of  illustrating  the  sense 
in  which  the  passion  is  regarded  as  inspiring  Shelley. 
Whence  and  how  this  passion  was  breathed  into  his  nos- 
trils when  he  became  a  living  soul,  is  a  problem  for 
historians  and  psychologists.  The  whence  indeed  is  not 
so  hard  a  matter,  for  Shelley  was  born  in  1792,  when 
the  spirit  of  revolt  was  in  the  air  ;  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  the  central  historic  fact  during  the  period  in 
which  his  early  years  fell.  But  why  the  concentrated 
spirit  of  that  movement,  wafted  across  the  Channel,  should 
have  entered  into  the  scion  of  a  long  line  of  Sussex 
squires,  is  a  question  bootless  to  ask  and  impossible  to 
answer.  *  Stranger  still,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
humanity,  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Revolution  took 
shape  in  Shelley  free  from  the  accidentals  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  ;  and  his  almost  universal  tolerance  never 
taught  him  to  tolerate  cruelty  or  savagery  in  any  form, 
no  matter  what  the  end  to  be  attained.  Thus  the  passion 
for  reforming  the  world  was  with  Shelley  not  only  a 
passion  for  attaining  somehow  to  the  supremacy  of  good 
and  the  abolition  of  evil,  but  also  for  reforming  funda- 
mentally the  means  of  reform  ;  and  that,  I  take  it,  is 
almost  as  high  an  ideal  as  the  mind  can  shape.  The 
Nazarene  reformer  confessed  that  he  came  not  to  bring 
peace  but  a  sword:  Shelley  brought  no  sword,  and  would 
hear  of  none. 

Now  this  reforming  passion,  which  is  probably  the 
leading   moral   characteristic  of   Shelley  as   a   historic 
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figure,  has  its  inconveniences.  It  is  inconvenient  to  the 
society  in  which  the  victim  of  the  passion  expounds 
and  propagates  his  views ;  and  by  reaction  it  is  highly 
inconvenient  to  the  victim  himself:  indeed  it  renders 
him  a  victim  in  a  double  sense,  in  the  first  place  to  the 
passion  that  consumes  him,  and  in  the  second  to  the 
selfish  passions  of  those  who  surround  him. 

The  Nazarene  carpenter  shall  not  preach  universal 
love  and  virtual  communism  without  incurring  the 
deadly  hatred  of  the  ruling  caste.  As  night  follows 
day,  so  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat  of  Gethsemane 
and  the  awful  consummation  of  Calvary  follow  the 
interference  with  the  vested  interests  of  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  in  a  land  where,  in  the  language  of  that  poem 
which  we  meet  to-day  especially  to  consider — 

"  an  inhuman  and  uncultured  race 
Howled  hideous  praises  to  their  Demon-God." 

The  Athenian  orator,  moralist,  reformer,  and  intellectual 
gymnast  shall  not  waylay  the  men  of  Athens  at 
banquets  and  baths  and  street-corners,  to  shame  them 
with  their  follies  and  sins  and  weaknesses,  and  yet 
escape  the  customary  forfeit.  The  bowl  of  hemlock 
shall  settle  the  account.  Even  in  free  England  you 
shall  not  dare  to  speak  your  convictions  unless  they  be 
those  of  the  majority.  The  reformer  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  put  to  death  ;  but  he  shall  be  contemned  and  abused, 
deprived  of  natural  and  social  rights,  and  forced  to 
leave  his  country  for  fear  of  deeper  outrage.  Nay, 
even  the  boasted  freedom  of  America  in  these  latter 
days  is  a  hollower  sham  than  our  own  when  real 
freedom  of  speech  is  in  question;  for  there  the  "good 
gray  poet,"  the  self-sacrificing  Walt  Whitman,  was 
deprived  of  the  government  employ  whereby  he  gained 
his  bread,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  was  the 
author  of  Leaves  of  Grass. 

Now  this  passion  for  reforming  the  world — the  passion 
which  colours  the  whole  life  and  work  of  the  mature 
Shelley — took  possession  of  him  early.  Intellectual 
obliquity,  religious  assumption  or  error,  political  iniquity, 
social  oppression,  or  moral  wrong,  alike  awoke  in  him 
a  resentment  not  to  be  smothered  for  prudential  or  other 
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reasons.  Thus  his  revolt  was  sometimes  practical, 
sometimes  theoretical  or  argumentative.  As  a  lad  at 
Eton  it  took  a  practical  form  ;  he  resisted  the  atrocious 
system  of  fagging — resisted  it  by  a  simple  dogged  re- 
fusal to  acquiesce.  At  Oxford  it  was  intellectual  revolt ; 
he  declined  to  accept  the  theory  of  a  God,  and  set  to 
work  to  prove  in  a  pamphlet  the  necessity  of  atheism. 
Expelled  from  college,  he  openly  and  actively  entered 
upon  a  political  programme — he  espoused  the  cause  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Union 
Act,  and  went  to  Ireland  to  propagate  those  doctrines ; 
and,  returning  from  this  Irish  campaign,  he  struck  out 
bravely  in  favour  of  free  thought  and  free  speech  by 
attacking  Lord  EUenborough  on  the  score  of  the  sentence 
which  he  passed  on  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton  for  publishing 
the  third  part  of  Paine's  Age  of  Reason.  At  length, 
ascending  from  details  to  a  wider  conception,  he  set  to 
work  while  still  a  boy  on  the  poem  by  which  he  is  even 
now  perhaps  more  widely  known  than  by  the  supreme 
achievements  of  his  manhood — a  poem  which  is  por- 
tentous rather  than  great,  surprising  rather  than  en- 
joyable, curious  rather  than  instructive. 

Queen  Mab  indeed,  with  all  its  faults,  is  an  astonishing 
work  for  any  one  to  have  produced  and  put  forth  in 
bodily  form  in  his  twenty-first  year  ;  and  although  we 
cannot  say  of  it  as  Emerson  of  Michelangelo's  dome — 
*'  He  builded  better  than  he  knew,"  we  shall  have  to  own 
before  we  quit  the  examination  we  have  set  ourselves 
to-day  that  he  builded  more  solidly  than  he  knew. 

For  if  we  follow  up  the  story  of  Qneen  MaUs 
vicissitudes,  as  traceable  in  Shelley's  history  and  cor- 
respondence, we  shall  find  that  this  far  from  satisfactory 
performance  is  not  only  a  sort  of  central  point  in  the 
poet's  early  career,  not  only  his  first  serious  essay  at 
large  in  the  quixotic  task  of  reforming  the  world  by 
preachment,  but  also  a  receptacle  wherein  he  enshrined 
earlier  poetical  efforts,  a  mine  wherein  he  dug  for  later 
poetical  efforts,  a  work  which  he  did  not  abandon  readily 
after  getting  it  into  print  as  he  did  many  a  better  work, 
and  finally  a  creation  which,  when  he  had  abandoned 
it^  he  found  by  no  means  disposed  to  abandon  Jiini. 
This  book,  which  he  never  even  published,  but  merely 
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printed  for  private  distribution  and  circulated  sparingly, 
appears  and  re-appears  in  his  life  and  in  the  posthumous 
history  of  his  works,  in  connexion  with  momentous 
issues ;  and  he  was  as  powerless  to  check  its  vitality  as 
his  wife's  imaginary  Frankenstein  was  to  unmake  the 
monster  he  had  made. 

Like  many  other  events  of  Shelley's  life,  the  genesis 
of  Queen  Mab  is  a  subject  of  much  uncertainty.  The 
most  inaccurate  of  the  poet's  biographers,  his  well- 
disposed,  admiring,  but  not  very  capable  kinsman, 
Thomas  Medwin,  assigns  the  commencement  of  the 
composition  to  as  early  a  time  as  the  autumn  of  1809, 
when  Shelley  was  just  turned  seventeen  :  consistently 
with  this  view,  Medwin  states  that  the  dedication  to 
Harriet  was  written  in  18 10,  and  was  addressed  to  his 
cousin,  Harriet  Grove.  It  is  possible  that  Medwin  saw 
some  such  early  dedication  to  an  early  draft  of  the 
poem  ;  but  I  know  of  no  trustworthy  evidence  in 
support  of  the  statement  ;  and  Shelley  has  himself  left  it 
on  record  that  the  dedication  was  to  his  first  wife,  Harriet 
Shelley,  born  Westbrook. 

The  second  Mrs.  Shelley,  when  editing  her  husband's 
works,  certainly  mentioned  eighteen  as  the  age  at  which 
Queen  Mab  was  produced  ;  but  this  statement  doubtless 
derives  from  an  obvious  mistake  in  the  letter  which 
Shelley  himself  wrote  to  The  Examiner  in  i82i,when  in 
Italy  ;  and  internal  evidence  does  not  favour  the  view 
that  the  poem  as  printed  in  18 13  was  composed  as  early 
as  Shelley  seems  to  have  thought  in  1821,  and  as  his 
widow  thought.  It  would  not  have  been  characteristic 
of  Shelley  to  print  in  18 13  a  work  composed  three  years 
before  :  Queen  Mab  as  we  know  it  is  far  above  the 
level  of  what  Shelley  was  producing  in  1810  ;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that,  if  anything  connected  with  the  scheme 
of  Queen  Mab  was  done  thus  early,  the  work  was  wholly 
rewritten  when  about  to  be  printed. 

While  recording  that  Shelley  never  published  this 
work,  his  widow  added  that,  when  it  was  written,  he  had 
come  to  the  decision  that  he  was  too  young  to  be  a 
"judge  of  controversies,"  and  he  was  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring "  that  sobriety  of  spirit  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  true  heroism."     "But,"  adds  Mrs.  Shelley,  "he  never 
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doubted  the  truth  or  utility  of  his  opinions  ;  and  in 
printing  and  privately  distributing  'Queen  Mab'  he 
believed  that  he  should  further  their  dissemination, 
without  occasioning  the  mischief  either  to  others  or 
himself  that  might  arise  from  publication." 

We  must  accept  the  evidence  v^hich  Lady  Shelley  has 
given  us  on  this  subject  in  the  Shelley  Memorials.  In 
that  invaluable  collection  of  documents  we  find  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Hookham,  bookseller,  of  Bond  Street, 
dated  the  i8th  of  August  1812,  wherein  the  poet  says, 
"I  enclose  also,  by  way  of  specimen,  all  that  I  have 
written  of  a  little  poem  begun  since  my  arrival  in 
England.  I  conceive  I  have  matter  enough  for  six 
more  cantos.  You  will  perceive  that  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  temper  my  constitutional  enthusiasm  in 
that  poem.  Indeed,  a  poem  is  safe  ;  the  iron-souled 
Attorney-General  would  scarcely  dare  to  attack.  The 
Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,  are  the  grand  and 
comprehensive  topics  of  this  poem.  I  have  not  yet  half 
exhausted  the  second  of  them." 

This  passage,  assumed  by  Lady  Shelley  to  refer  to 
Queen  Mab,  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  ;  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  Shelley  was  actively  engaged  in  the  com- 
position of  the  poem — perhaps  halfway  through  it — when 
he  was  just  turned  twenty.  The  poem  was  finished  by 
the  following  February ;  and  it  was  after  that  date  that 
the  voluminous  notes  were  put  together.  The  precise 
circumstances  in  which  Shelley  was  induced  to  print  the 
book  privately  have  yet  to  be  disclosed  ;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  record  of  misgivings  quite 
unusual  in  our  poet's  story,  I  should  have  thought  it  safe 
to  assume  that  Mr.  Hookham  did  not  agree  with  his 
enthusiastic  young  friend  about  the  probabilities  of  a 
prosecution  by  the  iron-souled  Attorney^General.  That 
is  what  might  be  naturally  and  rationally  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  Hookham  did  not  undertake  the  publication 
of  Queen  Mab.  It  may  also  be  assumed  that  the  printer 
whom  Shelley  eventually  employed  to  set  his  book  up 
in  type  felt  no  confidence  in  the  safety  of  a  poem  from 
attack  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  did  not  choose  to 
trust  his  name  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  iron-souled 
functionary.     For   the   book   bears  no  printer's  name, 
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either  on  the  title-page  or  elsewhere,  but  purports  to 
have  been  "printed  by  P.  B.  Shelley,  23,  Chapel  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square." 

The  fable  built  up  from  this  circumstance,  to  wit  that 
Shelley  was  practised  in  the  art  of  printing,  and  set  up 
his  own  Queen  Mab,  need  not  detain  us,  for  the  book  is 
excellent  and  craftsmanlike  in  its  typography,  such  a 
piece  of  work  as  a  practised  eye  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  might  easily  have  assigned  to  the  particular 
printing  house  employed  by  Shelley  on  this  momentous 
occasion. 

As  to  that  modest  and  diffident  attitudeof  mind  already 
referred  to — the  view  that  he  was  "too  young  to  be  a 
judge  of  controversies,"  and  that  the  opinions  he  had 
just  finished  embodying,  though  true  and  useful,  might 
do  harm  by  being  openly  promulgated — I  must  confess 
myself  utterly  unable  to  reconcile  such  a  view  with  any- 
thing I  know  concerning  Shelley.  His  loyalty  to  the 
truth  in  matters  of  public  importance  was  absolute 
(shall  we  say  quixotic  i*) :  when  he  had  set  himself  to  write 
anything  which  he  considered  important,  he  went  through 
with  it  at  fever  heat,  so  to  speak ;  and  the  fever  still  con- 
sumed him  on  completion  of  the  work,  until  he  could 
see  it  in  shape  to  go  forth  to  the  world. 

Let  us  look  backwards  and  forwards  a  moment,  within 
the  circle  if  you  please  of  our  immediate  subject.  What 
do  we  find.'*  Early  in  181 1  the  Oxford  undergraduate, 
whose  intellect  had  been  awakened  to  the  untenableness 
of  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  had  written  a 
pamphlet  to  prove  the  necessity  of  atheism.  He  got  it 
printed  ;  and  by  his  own  personal  intrepidity  he  got  it 
actually  published  and  circulated,  strewed  his  publisher's 
shop-front  with  copies  with  his  own  hand,  and  {pace  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Rossetti)  sent  it  to  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops.  When  taxed  with  the  authorship,  he  accepted 
the  disgrace  of  expulsion  from  college  rather  than  dis- 
avow his  intellectual  offspring.  And  at  last,  when  the 
views  expressed  in  it  had  taken  a  new  and  poetic  shape 
in  Queen  Mab,  he  reprinted  his  little  tract  in  substance 
among  the  notes. 

Passing  over  the  Irish  campaign,  in  which  his  con- 
siderable compositions  were  printed  and  eagerly  circulated 
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as  soon  as  possible,  we  come  to  his  Letter  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  on  the  free  speech  question.  Immediately- 
after  it  was  written  we  find  him  prevailing  on  a  Barn- 
staple printer  to  put  it  up  in  type,  and  taking  care,  when 
the  provincial  victim  discovers  what  dangerous  matter 
has  issued  from  his  quiet  press,  to  secure  the  circulation 
of  fifty  copies.  And  here  again  Qtieen  Mab  offers  an 
asylum  for  one  of  his  unfortunates,  for  such  parts  as 
were  not  personal  to  Mr.  Eaton  and  Lord  Ellenborough 
were  inserted  in  the  notes  in  illustration  of  a  cognate 
poetic  passage. 

In  these  notes,  too,  we  find  him  enshrining  a  short  poem 
of  earlier  date,  for  fear  that  it  may  not  otherwise  be 
preserved.  Then,  looking  forward,  we  find  him  in  the 
same  year  1813  re-editing  the  long  note  on  natural  diet, 
the  note  illustrating  the  bloodless  paradise  in  Queen  Mab, 
whereof  the  most  memorable  figure  is  that  now  popular 
favourite,  the  lamb : 

"  No  longer  now 
He  slays  the  Iamb  that  looks  him  in  the  face,  * 
And  horribly  devours  his  mangled  flesh, 
Which  still  avenging  nature's  broken  law, 
Kindled  all  putrid  humours  in  his  frame, 
All  evil  passions,  and  all  vain  belief, 
Hatred,  despair,  and  loathing  in  his  mind, 
The  germs  of  misery,  death,  disease,  and  crime." 

The  note  on  this  passage,  with  additions,  swells  into 
one  of  the  rarest  of  his  pamphlets,  A  Vindication  of 
Natural  Diet,  and  actually  finds  a  momentary  publicity 
through  the  medium  of  a  medical  bookseller.  Again, 
in  1 8 14,  he  re-writes,  reconstructs,  and  reprints  a  batch 
of  controversial  matter  from  the  Queen  Mab  notes.  A 
Refutation  of  Deism,  in  a  dialogue  inscribed  crvveToicnv — 
for  those  who  know — embodies  much  of  the  old  disproof 
of  orthodox  views,  and  becomes  in  its  turn  another  of  the 
scarcest  of  Shelley's  books.  Then  at  length,  in  or 
about  18 1 5,  he  set  seriously  to  work  on  the  revision  of 
the  poem.  It  is  true  that  this  time  he  cut  out,  by  im- 
plication, all  the  central  portion,  working  upon  the  first 
two  and  last  two  cantos  only,  and  converting  them  into 
Parts  I  and  II  of  TJie  Dcemon  of  the  World.  At  this 
point  Queen  Mab  is  drawn  into  indissoluble  connexion 
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with  Shelley's  mature  work;  for  in  1816  came  forth 
Alastor  and  Other  Poems,  a  volume  in  which  we  find 
Part  I  of  The  DcEinon  of  the  World,  and  also  a  fragment, 
reprinted  from  the  sixth  section  of  Qiieeii  Maby  under  the 
separate  title  Superstition. 

I  can  readily  believe  that  by  181 5  Shelley's  faith  in 
Queen  Mab  was  shaken  to  its  foundations  ;  for  had  he 
not  far  outstripped  its  overcharged  rhetoric  and  bom- 
bastic fury  ?  And  later  than  that  we  have  plenty  of 
evidence  that  he  lost  respect  for  the  portentous  volume 
of  his  nonage.  But  the  bird's-eye  view  we  have  just 
been  taking  of  our  poet's  paths  to  and  from  that  poem 
will  scarcely  encourage  you  to  think  that,  when  he  got 
it  printed  for  private  distribution  in  181 3,  he  had  already 
developed  a  worldly-wise  turn  of  mind,  such  as  we  find 
nowhere  evidenced  in  all  the  course  of  his  life  and 
writing.  No,  depend  upon  it  that  the  passion  for  re- 
forming the  world  never  burned  so  fitfully  in  Shelley  as 
that  would  imply  ;  depend  upon  it  that,  if  he  could  have 
persuaded  Thomas  Hookham  or  any  other  respectable 
publisher  that  Queen  Mab  was  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
the  iron-souled  Attorney-General — depend  upon  it  that 
Clark's  pirated  edition  of  182 1,  which  eventually  led 
Shelley  to  protest  against  "all  the  bad  poetry  in  the 
book,"  would  not  have  been  able  to  pose  in  booksellers' 
catalogues  as  the  "  first  published  edition."  But  I  am 
getting  on  too  fast  in  the  chronology  of  my  subject. 

We  had  arrived  at  the  year  18 16,  when,  so  far  as 
Queen  Mab  was  connected  with  Shelley's  literary  career, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  done  with  it.  He  had  picked 
out,  we  may  presume,  all  of  it  that  he  meant  to  preserve 
and  had  put  that  much  behind  him  by  giving  it  a  place 
in  his  Alastor  volume.  But  now  comes  the  time  when, 
if  Shelley  had  done  with  Queen  Mab,  Queen  Mab  began  to 
show  that  she  had  not  done  with  him.  At  the  end  of 
that  very  year  his  children  lanthe  and  Charles  were  left 
motherless.  Shelley,  eager  to  assume  the  charge  and 
control  of  his  offspring,  whom  he  had  not  removed  from 
the  care  of  their  mother  during  his  separation  from  her, 
m.etat  the  hands  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  John  Westbrook, 
an  absolute  refusal  to  give  up  possession  of  the  children. 
A    Chancery  suit  followed  ;    and  the  Lord    Chancellor 
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decreed  that  the  poet  was  not  to  be  trusted  with  their 
bringing-up.  The  infants  themselves,  through  their 
"next  friend,"  to  wit  their  grandfather  Westbrook, 
filed  a  petition ;  and  in  support  of  it  were  put  in 
evidence  a  copy  of  Queen  Mat  and  a  series  of  letters 
from  their  father  to  their  mother.  Queen  Mad  was  accepted 
as  evidence  that  Shelley's  moral  and  religious  principles 
were  unsound  ;  and  other  evidence  was  accepted  for  the 
allegation  that  his  practice  was  in  correspondence  with 
those  unsound  principles.  He  was  accordingly  declared 
to  be  unfit  for  the  charge  of  his  children,  and  debarred 
from  intermeddling  in  their  education.  Here  then  the 
Nemesis  had  found  him  !  Four  years  before  he  had 
succeeded  in  finding,  though  not  a  publisher,  nevertheless 
a  printer,  for  Queen  Mab,  Had  he  failed  to  do  so,  there 
would  have  been  no  such  formidable  weapon  for  his  chil- 
dren's "  next  friend  "  to  carry  into  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
and  the  suit  might  have  taken  quite  another  turn. 

In  1818  Shelley  left  England  never  to  return.  As 
nearly  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging  he  had  distributed 
some  seventy  copies  of  Qiieen  Mab,  and  had  ceased  to 
occupy  himself  with  it  in  any  way.  From  statements 
of  his  own  to  which  we  shall  presently  come,  it  is  clear 
he  can  have  had  no  copies  with  him  in  Italy.  His  own 
private  copy,  worked  upon  in  181 5  for  The  Dcemon  of  the 
World,  had,  according  to  one  story,  been  left  behind  at 
Marlow,  and  according  to  another,  given  away  to  Mr. 
Brooks,  publisher,  of  Oxford  Street,  of  whom  more 
anon  ;  and  the  copy  which  he  had  given  to  Mary  Godwin  in 
1 8 14  is  more  likely  to  have  got  astray  by  accident  before 
the  exodus  from  England  than  after  Shelley's  death. 
That  it  did  get  astray  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it 
turned  up  in  a  sale  room  a  few  years  since. 

Well,  then,  w^e  may  think  without  lack  of  reason  that 
after  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  Shelley  might  be 
trusted  with  his  own  children — a  decision  grievously 
afflicting  to  his  spirit  on  all  grounds,  and  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  silent  testimony  of  his  first  really  con- 
siderable essay  in  literature — we  may  think,  I  say,  that 
the  household  as  transferred  to  the  softer  influences  of 
Italy  had  ceased  to  regard  Queen  Mab  as  any  longer 
among  the  living  factors  in  their  affairs. 
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But  early  as  the  poet  was  snatched  from  an  in- 
appreciative  generation  by  the  inexorable  sea  which  he 
so  deeply  loved,  he  yet  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
second  resurrection  of  Queen  Mab,  a  resurrection  this 
time  to  a  use  very  different  from  that  of  becoming  the 
instrument  with  which  its  creator's  heart  was  probed 
to  the  quick. 

When  the  young  enthusiast  of  18 13  caused  two 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  that  ambitious  book  to  be 
printed,  and  had  it  executed  on  fine  paper  in  the  belief 
that,  though  the  aristocrats  of  that  day  might  not  read 
it,  their  sons  and  daughters  might,  his  faith  in  his  book 
was  obviously  large  and  affluent.  Eight  years  later, 
when  William  Clark  issued  from  his  house  in  the  Strand 
his  piratical  edition  of  that  book,  the  news  came  to  Shelley 
in  Italy,  and  found  him  in  a  very  different  frame  of  mind. 
He  had  evidently  ceased  to  regard  the  work  seriously. 
It  is  thus  that  he  writes  to  his  friend  John  Gisborne: — 

"A  droll  circumstance  has  occurred.  Queen  Mab,  a 
poem  written  by  me  when  very  young,  in  the  most  furious 
style,  with  long  notes  against  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the 
Father,  and  the  king,  and  bishops,  and  marriage,  and 
the  devil  knows  what,  is  just  published  by  one  of  the 
low  booksellers  in  the  Strand,  against  my  wish  and  con- 
sent, and  all  the  people  are  at  loggerheads  about  it.' 
Horace  Smith  gives  me  this  account.  You  may  imagine 
how  much  I  am  amused.  For  the  sake  of  a  dignified 
appearance,  however,  and  really  because  I  wish  to  protest 
against  all  the  bad  poetry  in  it,  I  have  given  orders  to 
say  that  it  is  all  done  against  my  desire,  and  have 
directed  my  attorney  to  apply  to  Chancery  for  an 
injunction,  which  he  will  not  get." 

The  notes  appear  to  have  left  a  stronger  impression 
on  the  author's  mind  than  the  poem  itself,  only  recollected 
as  being  "in  the  most  furious  style"; — for,  in  writing  to 
Horace  Smith  at  Versailles  on  the  same  theme,  he  con- 
fesses to  considerable  ignorance  as  to  the  subject  of  the 
poem,  thus — 

"  If  you  happen  to  have  brought  a  copy  of  Clark's 
edition  of  Queen  Mab  for  me,  I  should  like  very  well  to 
see  it. — I  really  hardly  know  what  this  Poem  is  about. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  rough." 
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In  the  meantime  he  had  written  to  the  editor  of  TJie 
Examiner  a  letter  which  had  duly  appeared  in  that  paper, 
and  which  is  now  well  known.  In  it  Shelley  distinctly 
says  that  he  has  not  seen  the  poem  for  some  years,  but 
does  not  doubt  that  it  is  perfectly  worthless  in  point 
of  literary  composition,  crude  and  immature,  and  better 
fitted  to  injure  than  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom.  He 
mentions  the  instruction  to  his  solicitors  to  apply  for  an 
injunction,  and  also  his  doubts  of  success,  and  concludes 
with  the  following  broadside  : — 

*'  Whilst  I  exonerate  myself  from  all  share  in  having 
divulged  opinions  hostile  to  existing  sanctions,  under 
the  form,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  they  assume  in  this 
poem,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  protest  against 
the  system  of  inculcating  the  truth  of  Christianity  and 
the  excellence  of  Monarchy,  however  true  or  however 
excellent  they  may  be,  by  such  equivocal  arguments  as 
confiscation,and  imprisonment,  and  invective,  and  slander, 
and  the  insolent  violation  of  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
nature  and  society." 

This  second  resurrection  of  Queen  Mab,  we  see,  was 
treated  by  Shelley  in  no  very  serious  mood,  except  so 
far  as  it  re-aroused  in  his  spirit  the  sense  of  wrongs  to 
himself  and  others  intimately  connected  with  the  earlier 
"days  of  the  book.  Nevertheless,it  was  a  thoroughly  serious 
affair.  We  hear  from  Trelawny  how  he  encountered 
the  book  at  Geneva,  and  crossed  the  Alps  to  visit  the 
author ;  and  Edward  Williams,  who  was  by  no  means 
wanting  in  literary  capacity  and  judgment,  was  reading 
it  with  much  approval  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  June  1822, 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  entry  in  his  journal : — 

"Read  some  of  Shelley's  '  Queen  Mab,'  an  astonishing 
work.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  spirit  breaks  out  in  some 
admirable  passages  in  the  poetry,  and  the  notes  are  as 
subtle  and  elegant  as  he  could  now  write." 

The  advanced  revolutionary  character  of  the  book  no 

'doubt  blinded  WiUiams's  better  critical  judgment:  he 

would  assuredly  have  found  on  reflexion  that  the  notes 

to  Hellas  were  decidedly  more  elegant  than  those  to 

Queen  Mab. 

But  it  is  not  in  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  Shelley's 
circle  of  friends  that  the  new  career  opening  for  Queen 
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Mab  is  to  be  traced.  The  poet  who  sought  a  pubHsher 
in  vain  in  18 13  sought  equally  in  vain  in  1821  a 
means  for  restraining  piratical  publishers  from  issuing 
his  book.  Queen  Mabwd^s  outside  the  pale  of  the  law  so 
far  as  regards  any  protection  which  the  author  might  wish 
to  obtain  from  those  who  chose  to  issue  it  without  his 
leave.  But  that  did  not  prevent  the  "iron-souled 
Attorney-General,"  or  his  equivalent,  from  p:erform- 
ing  in  due  time  his  office  ;  and,  though  Shelley  might 
not  restrain  *'  low  booksellers  in  the  Strand "  from 
trading  in  his  mental  property,  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  soon  found  m.eans  to  arrest  the 
doings  of  Mr.  Clark.  He,  it  is  said,  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  but  par- 
doned on  giving  up  the  remainder  of  his  edition  to  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  If  this  legend  is 
authentic  in  its  entirety,  the  Society  must  have  been 
culpably  careless  as  to  the  disposal  of  its  plunder  ;  for 
Clark's  edition  is  common  enough  in  many  forms.  One 
variant  of  it  is  marked  by  the  omission  of  some  of 
the  most  trenchant  passages ;  and  in  several  forms  the 
actual  sheets,  issued  originally  by  Clark,  recur  with 
the  imprint  of  the  arch-republican  publisher  Richard 
Carlile. 

Carlile  not  only  persistently  distributed  pirated  copies 
of  Queen  Mab ;  but  no  sooner  was  Shelley  dead  than 
the  man  somehow  obtained  possession  of  the  remaining 
copies  (a  hundred  and  eighty)  of  the  poet's  own  edition 
of  18 1 3.  He  says  in  The  Republican  that  he  bought 
them  ;  but  from  whom  he  omits  to  reveal.  Where 
they  had  been  lying  I  know  not  ;  but  the  affair  looks 
suspicious — looks  as  if  the  holder  had  only  awaited 
the  poet's  death  to  realize  what  belonged  to  the  poet's 
heirs,  executors,  or  assigns. 

As  early  as  1821  a  pocket  edition  bearing  an  American 
imprint  appeared ;  but  this  I  consider  to  be  an  English 
edition  in  disguise.  In  1826  came  out  what  the  Ameri- 
cans call  a  vest-pocket  edition,  a  minute  volume  bearing 
Carlile's  imprint  once  more.  This,  being  sold  at  the 
price  of  half-a-crown,  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  an 
edition  for  "the  mechanic  and  labourer";  and  I  should 
think,  from  the  general  air  of  copies   I   have  seen,  that 
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the  radical  mechanic  gave  it  large  and  eager  patronage. 
In  1829  Mr.  Brooks,  still  keeping  dark  the  revised  copy, 
if  it  be  true  that  Shelley  gave  it  him,  published  a 
handsome  reprint,  fit  to  rank  with  his  other  Shelley 
re-issues  of  that  year.  And  in  1830  Stephen  Hunt 
furnished  the  more  squeamish  of  Shelley's  admirers  with 
a  proper  Bowdlerized  edition.  His  passion  for  reforming 
the  world  was  of  the  feeblest  and  most  flickering  kind, 
to  judge  from  this  example.  Here  was  no  mere  excision 
of  a  io.'N  trenchant  phrases  ;  but  Queen  Mab  itself  was 
reformed  with  a  vengeance  :  "  free  from  all  the  objection- 
able passages"  says  the  title-page, — that  is  to  say,  shorn 
of  some  eight  hundred  lines  of  verse  and  of  the  whole 
mass  of  notes. 

In  the  following  year,  183 1,  our  trans-Atlantic  cousins 
did  something  towards  setting  Queen  Mab  on  her  feet 
again  after  this  ruthless  mutilation  of  Stephen  Hunt's. 
They  printed  what  is  now  recognized  as  the  first  Ameri- 
can issue — Wright  and  Owen's  edition,  in  which  certain 
curious  accidentals,  proper  to  the  English  piracies,  are 
faithfully  reproduced,  and  the  extract  from  Plutarch  is,  in 
a  truly  but  no  doubt  unintentionally  comic  vein,  ascribed 
to  Plautus. 

A  year  later  came  out  another  English  pocket  edition, 
published,  not  by  Richard  Carlile,  but  by  his  wife  and 
sons,  to  be  absorbed  in  1833  by  Mr.  Brooks,  who  re-issued 
it.  That  edition  was  an  important  one :  I  take  it  to 
have  been  largely  consumed  by  the  Owenites,  with  whom 
Brooks  was  connected,  and  to  whom  Queen  Mab  is  said 
to  have  stood  in  the  position  of  a  gospel.  It  is  a  re- 
arranged edition  :  Shelley's  notes  are  transferred  from 
their  place  at  the  end  of  the  book  to  the  position  of 
foot-notes  ;  and  this  arrangement  of  course  facilitated  the 
studies  both  of  the  special  sect  of  Owenites  and  of  the 
general  body  of  radicals  to  whom  Queen  Mab  was  now 
appealing  in  all  seriousness. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  work  of  unsettlement 
effected  by  these  several  editions,  getting  ever  cheaper 
and  cheaper.  This  same  little  edition  passed  later  on 
into  the  hands  of  the  notable  free-thought  and  free-press 
pubhshers,  Hetherington  and  Watson  ;  and  it  was  not 
long   before    James   Watson    got    into   existence   that 
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excellent  cheap  volume  which  was  the  current  edition  of 
Queen  Mab  when  I  came  to  London  as  a  boy  in  i860, 
and  which  had  then  been  in  currency  for  about  twenty 
years. 

In  the  meantime  salesmen  and  publishers  of  Queen  Mab 
had  been  prosecuted  and  persecuted  one  after  another, 
till  at  length  the  time  came  to  decide  the  question  how 
the  work  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  collected  edition  of 
Shelley's  poems  edited  by  his  widow.  In  the  first  issue 
of  those  works,  Queen  Mab  was  represented  by  a  selec- 
tion only.  In  the  second  issue,  through  Mrs.  Shelley's 
urgency  with  Mr.  Moxon,  the  whole  book  was  included, 
poem  and  notes.  The  result  was  curious.  Mr.  Moxon 
was  prosecuted  ;  but  the  prosecution  originated  among 
the  very  set  who  had  been  so  largely  influenced  in  their 
development  by  the  circulation  of  Queen  Mab.  Libel 
prosecutions  had  gone  on  with  good  success  for  some  time, 
when  it  occurred  to  my  friend  Mr.W.  J.  Linton  that  a  test 
case  might  be  instituted  by  prosecuting  Mr.  Moxon.  There 
should  not  be  one  law  for  the  "  low  booksellers  of  the 
Strand"  and  another  for  the  aristocratic  booksellers  of 
Dover  Street.  Accordingly  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Shelley's 
second  collected  edition  was  purchased  in  order  to  prove 
the  sale  in  the  ordinary  way  (I  have  had  the  copy  in 
my  hands).  Mr.  Moxon  was  prosecuted  for  a  blas- 
phemous and  seditious  libel,  convicted  notwithstand- 
ing the  eloquent  and  masterly  defence  of  Talfourd, 
and  heavily  fined.  Mr.  Linton's  party,  be  it  recorded, 
having  gained  their  point,  which  was  to  obtain  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum,  offered  to  pay  the  fine  ;  but  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  Mr.  Moxon  sternly  refused  the  proffered 
amends. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  further  into  the  details  of 
Q2iee7i  Mab  libel  prosecutions  or  Queen  Mab  reprints,  or 
to  touch  upon  the  many  worthless  reviews  of  the  book 
in  early  days.  The  poem  and  its  notes  have  played 
a  considerable  part  in  the  growth  of  free  thought  in 
England  and  America,  especially  among  the  working 
classes  ;  and  I  am  assured  by  free-thought  publishers 
and  booksellers  that  they  can  still  sell  the  book  readily 
and  widely  enough.  But  other  things  are  now  taking 
its  place  as  an  instrument  of  education  ;  and  Queen  Mab 
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is  settling  down  to  its  final  station  among  Shelley's 
juvenilia. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I  have  been  unduly 
hard  upon  this  book,  which  Shelley  himself,  when  grown 
up,  treated  so  contemptuously.  But  in  truth  I  am 
convinced  that  the  same  Nemesis  which  found  the  author 
of  Queen  Mab  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  pursued 
his  adherents  when  he  was  no  longer  assailable  in  the 
flesh,  has  pursued  also  his  literary  fame. 

Queen  Mab  drew  together  into  an  easy  compass,  and 
expressed  in  what  Shelley  calls  "  a  furious  style," — to  a 
multitude  of  minds  a  very  commendable  style, — all  the 
leading  tenets  and  dogmas  of  all  the  leading  re- 
volutionary writers;  and  this  is  why  the  book  was 
drawn  up  to  an  eminence  which  it  was  not  fitted  to 
occupy,  and  spread,  abroad  among  an  immense  audience 
whom  it  was  but  partially  fitted  to  enlighten. 

This  very  furiousness  of  its  style  and  largeness  of  its 
circulation  tended  to  set  the  better  educated  and  more 
cultured  of  Englishmen  against  the  author,  whose  other 
works,  great  and  noble  though  they  be,  had  for 
long  and  long  no  circulation  of  any  significance  ;  and 
were  often  eschewed  simply  as  works  by  the  author  of 
the  notorious  Queen  Mab. 

Thus,  I  do  not  doubt  that,  if  Shelley  had  failed  in  1813 
to  find  a  printer  as  he  did  to  find  a  publisher  for  Queen 
Maby  the  growth  of  his  fame  and  better  influence  would 
have  been  quicker.  To  this  day,  I  believe,  there  are  ten 
who  know  Shelley  as  the  author  of  Queen  Mab  for  one 
who  knows  that  he  wrote  Prometheus  Unbojind.  And,  as 
Queen  Mab  does  not  exalt  and  strengthen  the  spirit,  while 
Prometheus  Unbound  does,  we  who  really  care  for  Shelley 
as  a  poet,  as  a  man,  as  an  influence,  want  to  see  all  that 
changed. 

The  true  Shelley  was  not  the  breaker-down  but  the 
builder-up.  He  built,  it  is  true,  in  precarious  altitudes, 
often  of  material  only  too  fragile  in  its  beauty ;  but  his 
ardent  love  for  his  fellow-men,  his  unwavering  belief  in 
human  perfectibility,  his  impulsive  rushes  of  true  enthu- 
siasm, are  great  and  rare  qualities  ;  and  never  were  they 
more  greatly  needed  than  in  this  present  age  of  pessimism 
and  failing  faith. 
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The  Shelley  of  Queen  Mab  is  not  the  lyrist  whose  song 
transports  the  soul  into  a  purer  atmosphere  ;  but,  long 
before  he  rose  to  the  sublime  heights  of  Prometheus, 

Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  were  his  theme, 
And  lofty  hopes  of  divine  liberty. 

That  passionate  adoration  of  truth  and  freedom  drove 
him  at  times  '*  like  a  goad  "  :  if  I  might  borrow  a  figure 
from  those  holy  Hebrew  scriptures  with  which  he  dealt 
so  hardly  in  Queen  Mab,  I  would  say  that,  as  the 
blood-thirsty  Elija  girded  up  his  loins  and  ran  before 
the  chariot  of  his  blood-thirsty  King,  when  the  spirit 
of  his  blood-thirsty  God  was  upon  him,  so  Shelley 
ran  before  the  chariot  oi  incarnate  Liberty  with  his 
loins  girded,  outstripping  even  that  quick  spirit,  and 
seeing  visionary  goals  at  which  perhaps  even  Liberty 
shall  never  arrive.  At  such  times,  when  the  spirit  of  his 
own  gods  was  upon  him,  he  broke  forth  into  imperishable 
song  such  as  none  but  he  has  uttered  in  our  tongue. 
Thus  to-day  we  want  to  see  him  honoured,  not  as  the 
gymnast  in  litigious  intellectual  causes,  or  the  assailant 
of  things  already  failing  and  redolent  of  decay,  but  as 
the  poet  whose  song  celebrates  love,  and  hope,  and 
freedom,  and,  above  all,  that  large  and  universal  tolerance 
without  which  love,  and  hope,  and  freedom  in  their 
highest  form  cannot  be. 
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SHELLEY'S  YIEW  OF  NATURE  COKTRASTED  WITH  DARWIN'S. 

By  miss  MATHILDE  BLIND. 
Being  a  Lecture  delivered  to  //^^  Shelley  Society  ^«  loth  November,  1886. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  venture  this  evening 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  a  very  complex  and  far-reach- 
ing subject,  and  before  beginning  I  must  crave  your 
indulgence  if  you  find,  as  must  almost  unavoidably  be 
the  case,  that  my  treatment  of  it  is  more  fragmentary 
than  could  be  wished.  Speaking  broadly,  I  think  it  will 
be  admitted  that  the  poet's  attitude  toward,  and  inter- 
pretation of,  Nature  may  be  said  to  undergo  continual 
modification  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  reli- 
gious and  scientific  thought.  For  although  the  poet  in 
his  happiest  intuitions  often  leaps  at  truths  far  in  advance 
of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  slower  processes  of 
methodical  research,  yet  on  the  whole,  the  representative 
poems  of  the  world  seem  to  body  forth  the  view  of 
Nature,  which  is  essentially  the  product  of  their  age  and 
nation. 

In  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  we  find  the  aspects  of  the 
visible  universe  personified  in  a  thousand  and  one  shapes 
of  plastic  beauty.  The  vivifying  power  and  splendour 
of  the  sun  radiates  through  the  limbs  of  Apollo  ;  shaggy- 
breasted  Pan  is  the  expression  of  lush-teeming  forest 
life,  and  the  fatal  allurement  of  lapping  waters  murmurs 
for  ever  in  the  sweet-voiced  sirens.  The  manifestations 
of  the  inorganic  world  are  regarded,  by  Homer  for 
example,  as  synonymous  with  human  nature  ;  and  the 
gods,  demi-gods,  titans,  nereids,  dryads,  and  fauns, 
which  represent  sky,  clouds,  ocean,  rivers,  and   forests, 
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are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  men  and  women 
that  people  the  earth. 

With  the  Christian  conception  of  the  world  this  feeling 
towards  Nature  underwent  a  complete  transformation. 
She  was  now  regarded  as  something  opposed  to  the 
divine,  something  inherently  bad  given  over  to  the  flesh 
and  the  devil.  There  is  a  stanza  in  Milton's  Ode  on  the 
Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity  which  aptly  expresses  this 
view : — 

*'  Only  with  speeches  fair 

She  woos  the  gentle  air 
To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow : 

And  on  her  naked  shame, 

PoHute  with  sinful  blame, 
The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw; 
Confounded  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities." 

Indeed  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a 
distinct  recoil  from  the  material  universe,  which  may 
be  traced  more  or  less  clearly  in  all  mediaeval  poets. 
They  liked  snugly  hedged-in  gardens  and  sunny  closes 
surrounded  by  venerable  cloisters,  and  "  the  waste  and 
solitary  places,"  which  Shelley  loved,  appalled  them  with 
thoughts  of  bogies  and  hobgoblins.  For  in  their  day 
the  vapour-shrouded  mountain-top,  the  wild  and  desolate 
moorland,  the  tumbling  stream,  were  the  haunts  of  the 
Evil  One — as  is  still  attested,  indeed,  by  a  thousand 
significant  appellations  of  bridge  and  pass  ;  while  to  their 
superstitious  fancies  the  exiled  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  now  changed  into  demons,  were  supposed  to  hold 
their  ungodly  revels  in  moonlit  woods  and  valleys.  In 
fact,  the  poetic  feeling  of  mediaeval  times  toward  the 
more  remote  and  unfamiliar  scenes  of  Nature,  seems  to 
find  expression  in  that  weird  German  ballad  where  the 
witch  Lorelei  warns  the  belated  traveller : — 

"  *  Es  ist  schon  spat,  es  ist  schon  kalt, 
Kommst  nimmermehr  aus  diesem   *\  aid.* 

Full  late  it  is,  and  chill  the  eve, 

This  wood  thou  nevermore  shalt  leave." 

But  as  men  shook  off  the  gloomy  and  cruel  supersti- 
tions engeudcred    by  the   oldest  and   most  oppressive 
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form  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  idea  that  Nature  was 
accursed  passed  away  along  with  the  belief  in  witches, 
spells,  daemoniacal  possessions,  and  other  hideous  fancies 
begotten  of  ignorance  and  credulity.  The  human  heart 
turning  thirstily  towards  a  rehabilitated  nature,  saw  that 
she  was  fair,  and  felt  a  thrill  of  delight  at  the  beauty 
of  moonlight  on  still  waters,  at  the  radiance  of  snow- 
crowned  Alps,  at  the  sublimity  of  seas  in  storm  or  calm. 
This  new  sensation  of  wonder  and  admiration  in  the 
splendour  of  the  material  Universe  found  its  apostle  in 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  He  became  the  High  Priest  of 
this  modern  Nature-worship.  In  his  eyes  Nature  was 
entirely  good,  sinless,  and  beneficent.  Man  alone,  by 
introducing  an  artificial  kind  of  civilisation,  with  its 
kings  and  priests,  its  class  distinctions,  its  arbitrary 
division  of  property,  its  irresponsible  power  and  abject 
poverty,  had  brought  injustice  into  the  world  and  all  the 
evils  that  oppress  society.  Let  him  but  return  to  a 
state  of  nature,  and  it  would  be  as  well  with  him  as 
with  the  fish  disporting  themselves  in  the  water,  or  with 
the  birds  in  the  air.  Considering  these  violent  transi- 
tions from  one  mode  of  thought  to  its  opposite,  one  can't 
help  owning  that  Luther  was  not  so  far  out  when,  with 
his  sledge-hammer  wit,  he  likened  mankind  to  a  tipsy 
boor  who  has  no  sooner  been  lifted  into  the  saddle  on 
one  side  than  he  tumbles  down  on  the  other.  And  we 
must  own  that  the  leap  from  the  mental  state  of  St. 
Bernhardt,  who,  passing  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  was  so  absorbed  in  his  pious  meditations  as  to 
be  quite  oblivious  of  the  scenery  around  him,  to  that  of 
Jean  Jacques,  whose  whole  soul  went  out  in  adoration  to 
the  beauty  of  this  identical  landscape,  is  quite  as  whim- 
sical a  performance  as  the  boor's  toppling  from  one  side 
of  the  saddle  to  the  other.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Rousseau  and  the  French  Ency- 
clopedists, with  their  rose-coloured  view  of  Nature, 
powerfully  influenced  that  group  of  English  poets  to 
which  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Byron,  Keats, 
and  Shelley  may  be  said  to  belong.  For  widely  as  they 
differ  from  each  other,  they  yet  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon— that  passionate,  that  all-absorbing  love  of  Nature 
which  sustained  them  in  all  the  disappointments  they  were 
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doomed  to  meet  in  regard  to  their  social  aspirations. 
Shelley,  above  all,  was  profoundly  and  permanently 
swayed  by  this  fervid  feeling.  In  his  youth,  as  is  testi- 
fied by  Queeri  Mab,  and  the  notes  appended  to  it,  he 
had  been  vitally  influenced  by  the  study  of  Rousseau's 
writings,  and  those  of  the  other  philosophical  precursors 
of  the  French  Revolution.  From  them  he  had  to  a 
great  extent  imbibed  the  firm  conviction  that  if  you 
could  only  rid  society  of  kings  and  priests  we  should 
immediately  enter  on  the  Golden  Age,  and  instead  of 
discord,  war,  and  wretchedness,  the  earth  would  become 
the  abode  of  love  and  harmony.  This  is  the  keynote  of 
Shelley's  most  important  poems — of  The  Revolt  of  IslaiUy 
of  Prometheus  Unbound,  of  Hellas,  The  same  ideas, 
packed  in  a  narrow  compass,  are  expressed  in  The  Ode 
to  Liberty — that  noble  and  inspired  poem  which  is  a  kind 
of  epitome  of  the  development  of  man  from  the  begin- 
nings of  life  to  its  culmination  in  the  loftiest  intellectual 
achievement.  Shelley  here  seems  to  us  nearly  to  ap- 
proach the  threshold  of  the  new  era,  and  almost  to 
apprehend  that  revolution  in  our  conception  of  Nature 
which  was  to  take  place  not  so  very  long  afterwards, 
when  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  evolution  of  life  gave 
a  new  aspect  to  man's  relation  to  the  world  around  him. 
Had  Shelley  only  lived  longer,  he  might  have  succeeded 
in  harmonising  his  views  of  Nature  with  those  so  lumin- 
ously developed  by  Darwin,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  and 
other  scientific  thinkers,  and  by  doing  so  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  body  of  his  poetic  work  would  have 
gained  in  backbone  and  solidity.  It  is  just  because 
Shelley  was  a  philosophic  poet,  because  he  aimed  at 
grasping  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  at  embodying  sound 
ideas  in  his  loftiest  flights  of  imagination,  that  we  must 
regret  that  his  conception  of  Nature  is  rather  the  off- 
spring of  the  eighteenth  century  than  of  the  nineteenth. 
Two  evils,  or  more  properly  speaking,  one  evil  with  two 
heads,  like  the  Austrian  eagle,  is  ever  present  to  Shelley's 
mind — the  double  yoke  of  superstition  and  tyranny. 
Let  but  triumphant  liberty  abolish  this,  and  it  seems  to 
him  that  all  the  rest  must  inevitably  follow.  From 
hard-hearted  oppressors  men  will  become  kind,  sym- 
pathetic, and  gentle,  while  women,  no  longer  required 
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to  be  hypocrites  by  Mrs.  Grundy,  will  naturally  turn 
into  brave,  generous,  and  sincere  human  beings.  There 
will  be  a  return  to  a  primitive  state  of  innocence,  and 
man,  no  longer  divorced  from  Nature,  will  be  guided  by 
her  benign  influences.  This  idea  is  enunciated  in  many 
of  Shelley's  works,  but  perhaps  the  clearest  expression 
of  it  is  in  Queen  Maby  where  he  says  : — 

"  Look  on  yonder  earth : 
The  golden  harvests  spring  ;  the  unfailing  sun 
Sheds  light  and  life  ;  the  fruits,  the  flowers,  the  trees, 
Arise  in  due  succession  ;  all  things  speak 
Peace,  harmony,  and  love.     The  universe 
In  nature's  silent  eloquence,  declares 
That  all  fulfil  the  vi^orks  of  love  and  joy, — 
All  but  the  outcast  man.      He  fabricates 
The  sword,  which  stabs  his  peace  ;  he  cherisheth 
The  snakes  that  gnaw  his  heart :  he  raiseth  up 
The  tyrant,  whose  delight  is  in  his  woe, 
"Whose  sport  is  in  his  agony." 

Mark  here  that  man  the  outcast  is  contrasted  with  the 
peace,  harmony,  and  love  which  otherwise  prevail  on  the 
earth.  I  should  like  to  quote  still  another  passage  to 
the  same  effect : — 

"  Hath  Nature's  soul 
That  form'd  this  world  so  beautiful,  that  spread 
Earth's  lap  with  plenty,  and  life's  smallest  chord 
Stnmg  to  unchanging  unison,  that  gave 
The  happy  birds  their  dwelling  in  the  grove. 
That  yielded  to  the  wanderers  of  the  deep 
The  lovely  silence  of  the  unfathom'd  main, 
And  fill'd  the  meanest  worm  that  crawls  in  dust 
With  spirit,  thought,  and  love  ;  on  Man  alone, 
Partial  in  causeless  malice,  wantonly 
Heap'd  ruin,  vice,  and  slavery  ;  his  soul 
Plasted  with  withering  curses  ;  placed  afar 
The  meteor-happiness,  that  shuns  his  grasp, 
But  serving  on  the  frightful  gulf  to  glare. 
Rent  wide  beneath  his  footsteps  ? 

Nature  ! — no  ! 
Kings,  priests  and  statesmen,  blast  the  human  flower 
Even  in  its  tender  bud  ;  their  influence  darts 
Like  subtle  poison  through  the  bloodless  veins 
Of  desolate  society.     The  child 
Ere  he  can  lisp  his  mother's  sacred  name, 
Swells  with  the  unnatural  pride  of  crime,  and  lifts 
His  baby-sword  even  in  a  hero's  mood." 

We   see   here  that,  according   to   Shelley,  all    living 
creatures,  "  from  the  meanest  worm  that  crawls  "  to  the 
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happy  birds  in  the  grove,  enjoy  peace  and  happiness, 
all  excepting  poor  miserable  man,  who,  by  some  fatality 
of  his  constitution,  has  ever  been  the  prey  of  some  few 
among  his  own  kind  who,  by  superior  force  or  cunning, 
have  befooled  him,  despoiled  him,  enslaved  him,  and 
generally  rendered  his  state  one  of  abject  fear  and 
wretchedness.  If  such  were  the  case,  society  would 
certainly  have  to  be  regarded  as  an  unmixed  evil,  and 
the  sooner  human  beings  followed  Rousseau's  advice 
and  returned  to  the  state  of  primitive  nature  the  better ! 
But  is  it  true  that  all  things  in  Nature,  where  man  is 
not,  speak  "peace,  harmony,  and  love'*?  Why,  if  we 
open  our  Darwin,  the  very  opposite  fact  meets  us  at 
every  turn.  Yes,  in  the  very  vegetable  kingdom,  amid 
the  gentle  race  of  flowers  so  dear  to  Shelley,  precisely 
the  same  forces  are  at  work,  the  same  incessant  strife  is 
raging,  the  same  desires  and  appetites  prevail,  which  he 
so  abominated  in  the  world  of  man.  For  gnawing  at 
the  root  of  life  itself  seems  this  power  of  evil  from 
which  the  poet's  sensitive  soul  shrank  with  such  horror 
— lust,  hunger,  rapine,  cruelty.  So  far  from  peace 
being  the  law  of  Nature,  we  learn  on  the  contrary,  from 
our  great  naturalist,  that  from  the  lowest  semi-vital 
organism  to  the  highest  and  most  complex  forms  of 
life  battle  is  being  waged  within  battle  for  the  right  to 
breathe,  to  eat,  and  to  multiply  on  the  earth.  Look, 
for  example,  at  the  flower-like  sea-anemones,  with  their 
exquisite  forms  and  delicate  rainbow-tints.  What  a 
shock  it  is  to  one's  moral  being  to  see  them  suddenly 
close  like  a  tightly-drawn  sack  on  a  lot  of  little  living 
creatures  that  one  sees  madly  struggling  through  the 
semi-diaphanous  substance  till  they  are  stifled  in  their 
living  tomb.  And  this  law  which  bids  animal  prey 
upon  animal,  however  revolting  to  the  human  con- 
science, is  a  necessity  of  that  Nature,  which,  if  not  as 
terribly  unjust  as  the  God  of  Calvinistic  theology,  seems, 
at  least  to  our  human  apprehension,  to  be  callous  to 
the  sanguine  strife  and  destruction  which  is  going  on  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  earth.  Darwin,  like 
Shelley,  admits  that  we  see  the  face  of  Nature  bright 
with  gladness  :  but  he  adds,  "we  do  not  see,  or  we  for- 
get, that  the  birds  which  are  idly  singing  around   us 
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mostly  live  on  insects  or  seeds,  and  are  thus  constantly 
destroying  life  ;  or  we  forget  how  largely  these  song- 
sters, or  their  eggs,  or  their  nestlings,  are  destroyed  by 
birds  and  beasts  of  prey." 

Inch  by  inch  every  available  space  of  air,  of  earth, 
and  of  water  is  contested,  fought  for,  finally  conquered 
by  some  living  creature  or  other,  the  stronger  ever 
devouring  the  weaker,  or  at  least  beating  him  out  of 
the  field  and  leaving  him  to  perish.  So  that  the  reck- 
less competition,  the  selfishness,  the  cruelty  which  to 
Shelley  appeared  as  essentially  the  result  of  bad 
government,  nay,  as  almost  an  accident  of  human 
society,  might  have  been  traced  by  him  feature  by 
feature  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  slave- 
making  ant  to  the  thievish  sparrow.  For  Dr.  Watts's 
admonition  to  children  that  "  birds  in  their  little  nests 
agree,"  is,  unfortunately,  one  of  those  amiable  delusions 
which,  on  closer  examination,  turn  out  anything  but 
true.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  does  active  jealousy 
exist  between  the  different  species  of  birds,  but  they 
are  the  most  omnivorous  of  creatures,  and  one  is  sorry 
to  think  that,  in  spite  "  of  the  spirit,  thought,  and  love 
which  fill  the  meanest  worm  that  crawls,"  they  swallow 
the  poor  innocent  with  no  more  compunction  than  the 
human  biped  does  his  lamb  and  mint  sauce.  And 
then  what  unchronicled  tragedies  happen  in  those 
leaf-embowered  nests,  whose  lorm  and  structure  look 
indeed  as  if  they  were  presided  over  by  the  spirit  of 
love  and  peace.  What,  for  one  thing,  should  we  see  if 
we  were  to  peep  into  some  of  them  ?  Perhaps  a 
cuckoo,  uninvited,  laying  her  ^g^  in  the  nest  of  another 
kind  of  bird,  whose  own  brood,  when  she  has  hatched 
the  intruder,  will  be  ruthlessly  ejected  by  him.  For, 
according  to  Darwin,  the  young  cuckoo  has  not  only 
the  instinct,  but  a  back  actually  adapted  for  getting 
rid  of  his  foster-brothers,  who  thus,  poor  things,  uncere- 
moniously thrown  on  the  ground,  perish  of  cold  and 
hunger. 

Then  again,  if  we  take  the  hive-bees,  we  shall  see  in 
that  wonderfully-regulated  community  something  not 
unlike  an  old-fashioned  monarchy  with  a  ruler  "  by  the 
grace  of   God."     For  the  queen-bee   is   so  absolute  in 
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her  own  domains  that  she  will  suffer  no  second  near 
her,  and  promptly  destroys  the  young  queens  her 
daughters,  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  or  perishes  her- 
self in  the  combat.  Shelley  would  have  had  to  own 
here  that  even  "■  those  royal  murderers,  whose  mean 
thrones  are  bought  by  crimes  and  treachery  and  gore," 
could  hardly  match  the  savage  instinctive  hatred  of 
this  little  insect  fresh  from  Nature's  hand.  There  is 
perhaps  something  even  more  appalling  in  the  fact 
that  the  slave-making  instinct  should  exist  among 
animals.  But  it  seems  that  certain  species  of  ants  are 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  off  the  pupae  of  another  species 
to  their  nests  and  there  rearing  them  as  slaves.  These 
slaves  are  black  and  not  above  half  the  size  of  their 
red  masters,  so  that  the  contrast  in  their  appearance 
is  striking.  With  some  kinds  of  ants,  the  Formica 
rtifesceiis,  the  tyrants,  by  never  doing  any  work,  have 
actually  lost  the  power  of  helping  themselves,  and  are  so 
dependent,  that  when  a  migration  takes  place  the  slaves 
have  to  carry  their  masters  in  their  jaws ! 

These,  alas  !  are  but  a  few  examples  taken  at  ran- 
dom of  the  oppression,  strife,  and  cruelty,  which  seem 
to  pervade  all  organic  beings  according  to  that  dread 
law  formulated  by  Darwin :  "  Let  the  strongest  live 
and  the  weakest  die." 

The  fact  is,  that  Shelley,  when  flying  to  Nature  away 
from  the  hard-hearted  ways  of  men,  was  really  leaping 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  For  the  very  thing 
he  abhorred  most  in  human  society — the  implacable 
struggle  for  supremacy  of  one  individual  with  another 
■ — was  raging  with  tenfold  force  in  the  world  around 
him,  because  less  tempered  by  the  mitigating  influ- 
ences of  conscience  and  sympathy.  It  is  true  that  the 
sensitive  organisation  of  Shelley,  shrinking  from  the 
rough  contact  with  reality,  never  quite  looked  Nature 
in  the  face ;  and  in  west  wind  and  sunset  cloud,  in 
running  stream  and  fragrant  flower,  he  recognised  a 
more  benignant  manifestation  of  power  than  that  which 
he  saw  in  the  Social  State  of  Man,  because  what  he 
saw  reflected  by  these  passive  phenomena  was  in  reality 
the  shade  of  his  own  soul.  And  his  own  soul,  being 
one  of  the  loveliest  as  well  as  loftiest  that  ever  passed 
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across  the  stage  of  the  world,  transmuted  the  visible 
Universe  to  something  after  its  own  likeness. 

In  PrometJieiis    Unbound  Shelley   grapples   with  the 
problem  of  good  and  evil,  and  with  the  moral  regenera- 
tion  of  man  ;    but,  as   I   remarked  before,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  in  the  working  out  of  this  magnificent 
idea   the   poet  was  not  able   to  profit  by  those  great 
generalisations   of  Darwin    which    have   revolutionised 
the  modern  conception  of  life.     I  am  inclined  to  call 
this  poem  the  Passion-Play  of  Humanity.     Instead  of 
the  Crucifixion  of  Christ  we  have  here  Man  himself,  or 
perhaps,  rather  the  Human  Mind,  enduring  an  agony 
of  thousands  of  years  through  being  held  captive  by 
Jupiter.     Now  Jupiter  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  creation 
of  Prometheus,  and  primarily  holds  his  sway  in  heaven 
through  him.     So  that  all  the  misery  endured  by  the 
Titan,  and  by  the  world  of  men  and  women  for  whom 
he   suffers,   and    by   the   earth   herself    in   sympathetic 
pity  for  her  offspring,  is  due  in  reality  to  the  phantasm 
of  a  celestial  tyrant  whose  shadow  clouds  the  universe. 
But     surely    the    existence    of    evil    is    more    deeply 
entwined    with    the    roots    of    life    than    seems    here 
admitted ;    and   though   the   abolition    of  irresponsible 
tyrannic  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  would  no  doubt 
do  much  to  lessen  the  ills  of  life,  it  can  certainly  not 
be    regarded    as  a  universal  panacea   for  them.     I   do 
not  know  whether  I  shall   be   ignominiously  expelled 
from  the  Shelley  Society,  or  perhaps  even  stoned,  if  I 
confess   that  there   has   always   seemed   to   me   to    be 
something    crude   and    undigested    in    the    manner    in 
which  the  poet  tries  to  solve  the  problem  of  good  and 
evil    in    Projuethcus    Unbound.     His    leading    motive  is 
apparently  the  same  as  that  which  constitutes  the  vital 
teaching  of  all  great  religions — namely,  the  redemption 
of  Man.     The  Titan,  by  the  endurance  of  woes  which 
hope    thinks    infinite,   by   the    forgiveness    of    wrongs 
darker  than   death   or  night,  by  the  defiance  of  power 
which  seems  omnipotent,  has  wrought  out  this  deliver- 
ance.      But    it    is    curious     how    vaguely    this    great 
triumph  is  described.     The  principle  of  evil  incarnated 
in  Jupiter  simply  topples  down  or  is  hurled  down,  one 
hardly  knows  how,  by  Demogorgon,  his  son,  and  the 
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change  which  straightway  transforms  the  earth  from 
a  scene  of  toil,  famine,  war  and  tyranny,  to  one  of 
boundless  love  and  harmony,  is  equally  shadowy. 
The  spirit  of  the  hour  thus  describes  the  change  which 
has  come  over  things  on  his  proclaiming  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  liberation  of  Prometheus : — 

"But  soon  I  look'd, 
And  behold  thrones  were  king] ess,  and  men  walk'd 
One  with  the  other  even  as  spirits  do, 
None  fawn'd,  none  trampled  ;  hate,  disdain,  or  fear, 
Self-love  or  self-contempt,  on  human  brows 
No  more  inscribed,  as  o'er  the  gate  of  hell, 
*  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here,' 
None  frown'd,  none  trembled,  none  with  eager  fear 
Gazed  on  another's  eye  of  cold  command, 
Until  the  subject  of  a  tyrant's  will 
Became,  worse  fate,  the  object  of  his  own. 
Which  spurr'd  him,  like  an  outspent  horse  to  death.  .  • 
Thrones,  altars,  judgment-seats,  and  prisons  ;  wherein, 
And  beside  which,  by  wretched  men  were  borne 
Sceptres,  tiaras,  swords,  and  chains,  and  tomes 
Of  reason'd  wrong,  glozed  on  by  ignorance. 
Were  like  those  monstrous  and  barbaric  shapes. 
The  ghost  of  a  no  more  remember'd  fame. 
Which,  from  their  unworn  obelisks,  look  forth 
In  triumph  o'er  the  palaces  and  tombs 
Of  those  who  were  their  conquerors  :  mouldering  round 
Those  imaged  to  the  pride  of  kings  and  priests, 
A  dark  yet  mighty  faith,  a  power  as  wide 
As  is  the  world  it  wasted,  and  are  now 
But  an  astonishment ;  even  so  the  tools 
And  emblems  of  its  last  captivity. 
Amid  the  dwellings  of  the  peopled  earth, 
Stand  not  o'erthrown,  but  unregarded  now.' 

This  ultimate  triumph  of  the  human  mind  over  the 
forces  of  evil  by  which  it  is  encompassed,  and  the  conse- 
quent advent  of  a  Golden  Age,  has  been  mystically 
foreshadowed  by  all  great  religious  and  ethical  teachers, 
and  Shelley  could  not  have  chosen  a  finer  or  more 
stupendous  subject  for  a  great  dramatic  poem.  But  I 
venture  to  think  that  if  he  had  worked  out  this  theme 
with  more  historic  realism — if  he  had  not  unfortunately 
been  debarred  from  casting  into  a  poetic  mould  the 
modern  scientific  conception  of  evolution  and  the  struggle 
for  existence — that  he  would  have  shown  the  human 
race  as  typified  in  Prometheus,  not  as  physically  and 
morally  depraved,  owing  to  its  gradual  alienation  from 
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Nature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  emerging  from  a  semi- 
brutal,  barbarous  condition,  and  continually  progressing 
to  higher  stages  of  moral  and  mental  development.  For 
the  true  conflict  consists  in  man's  struggle  with  the 
irresponsible  forces  of  Nature,  and  the  victory  in  his 
conquest  over  them,  both  as  regards  the  subjection  of 
his  own  lower  animal  instincts  and  in  his  continually 
growing  power  through  knowledge  of  turning  these 
elemental  forces,  that  filled  his  savage  progenitors  with 
fear  and  terror,  into  the  nimblest  of  servants.  This,  I 
take  it,  would  have  been  a  conclusion  more  in  harmony 
with  the  Darwinian  conception  of  the  universe,  and  also 
more  consoling  on  the  whole.  For  I  suppose  most  of 
us  would  agree  with  Strauss's  view  that,  just  as  it  is 
more  honourable  in  a  citizen  to  have  raised  himself  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  station  in  the  social  scale  instead  of 
having  lapsed  into  degradation  from  some  former  proud 
estate,  so  Man  himself  gains  in  moral  value,  when  one 
reflects  that  with  infinite  pain  and  struggle  he  has  slowly 
risen  above  the  thraldom  of  physical  nature,  and  eating 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  has  learned,  at 
whatever  cost  of  mere  sensuous  enjoyment,  to  distinguish 
good  from  evil.  Shelley,  on  the  contrary,  bitten  by  the 
nature  worship  of  Rousseau,  was  too  much  inclined  to 
glorify  not  only  the  future  but  also  the  remote  past,  at 
the  expense  of  the  present.  As,  for  example,  when  he 
says  "  that  at  some  distant  period  man  forsook  the  path 
of  nature,  and  sacrificed  the  purity  and  happiness  of 
his  being  to  unnatural  appetites,  and  that  ALL  VICE 
arose  from  the  ruin  of  healthful  innocence."  Here  is 
hardly  the  place,  or  it  w^ould  be  easy  to  prove,  from 
Darwin's  Descent  of  Man,  that  every  kind  of  unnatural 
appetite  and  vice  has  prevailed  among  men  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Thus  the  murder  of  infants  was  practised  on 
the  largest  scale  throughout  the  world,  the  robbery  of 
strangers  was  considered  as  honourable,  women  were 
commonly  treated  like  slaves,  among  some  savage  tribes 
it  was  the  custom  to  kill  their  old  and  decrepit  parents, 
while  intemperance,  licentiousness,  and  unnatural  crimes 
were  the  common  practice.  Considering  that  such  was 
the  original  bias  of  humanity,  we  may  perhaps  apply 
to  it  the  remark  of  an  American  humorist  on   being 
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told  that  some  one  was  a  self-made  man,  to  wit,  that  it 
relieved  his  Maker  of  a  great  responsibility. 

In  concluding  these  few  remarks,  I  can  only  trust  that 
I  have  not  been  tiresome  by  dwelling  too  exclusively 
on  Shelley's  philosophy  of  Nature,  and  scarcely  at  all  on 
the  simply  artistic  value  of  his  work.  But  as  we  meet 
to  help  each  other  in  a  fuller  comprehension  of  his  poetry, 
I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  if  I  have  ventured  to  point 
out  certain  imperfections  in  the  work  of  our  beloved  poet. 
"Swear  by  no  master's  words  "  is  a  saying  of  Goethe's 
that  would  have  been  heartily  endorsed  by  Shelley,  the 
iconoclast  of  authority.  But  if  he  failed  comparatively 
in  his  attempt  "  at  solving  the  universe,"  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  my  friend, 
the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  Shelley  succeeded,  perhaps  more 
completely  than  any  other  poet,  in  marrying  the  most 
sublime  or  evanescent  appearances  of  the  material 
universe  to  human  emotion.  Indeed,  the  essence  of 
Shelley's  being  seems  to  have  become  one  with  the 
impetuous  west  wind,  his  heaven-aspiring  song  thrills 
us  in  the  notes  of  the  skylark,  and  the  rapture  of  his 
words  has  added  a  new  radiance  to  the  beauty  of 
flowers. 

And  though  I  have  hitherto  only  dwelt  on  the  con- 
trast betv/een  the  views  of  Nature  held  by  Shelley  and 
Darwin,  I  should  like  before  concluding  to  say  a  few 
words  as  regards  the  final  junction  of  their  views  in  the 
glorious  vistas  they  disclose  of  ever  higher  types  of  life 
replacing  those  that  had  gone  before.  For,  judging  by 
analogy,  better,  wiser,  and  more  beautiful  beings  will 
inhabit  this  planet  in  the  ages  to  come,  according  to  the 
law  of  evolution,  than  we  can  now  have  any  conception 
of.  And  I  hope  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  in  Shelley 
himself  we  have  already  a  certain  foreshadowing  of 
something  better — for  with  his  exquisitely  sensitive 
organisation,  of  which  he  might  well  say,  "  I  am  but  as 
a  nerve  o'er  which  do  creep  the  else  unfelt  oppressions  of 
the  earth,"  with  his  scorn  for  vulgar  aims  ending  in  self- 
aggrandisement,  with  his  impatience  of  the  conventional, 
continually  hampering  standards  of  morality,  and  with 
his  passion  for  reforming  the  world,  he  seems  lifted,  not 
only  above  the  needs  and  greeds  of  sensual  desires,  but 
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also  above  the  fierce  competition,  the  corroding  jealousy, 
and  malignant  rivalries  from  which  intellectual  workers 
are  so  rarely  exempt :  failing,  where  he  did  fail,  because 
he  could  not  help  investing  the  imperfect  natures  of 
transitory  individuals  with  an  ideal  beauty  which,  fading 
on  a  closer  view,  induced  in  him  a  shuddering  recoil  of 
dismay  and  disillusion.  Outsoaring  the  limits  of  the 
actual  world,  Shelley's  mind  foreshadowed  loftier  types 
than  any  yet  in  existence,  his  purpose  being,  as  he  says, 
"  to  familiarise  the  highly- re  fined  imagination  of  the 
more  select  classes  of  poetical  readers  with  beautiful 
idealisms  of  moral  excellence ;  aware  that,  until  the  mind 
can  love,  and  admire,  and  trust,  and  hope,  and  endure, 
reasoned  principles  of  moral  conduct  are  seeds  cast  upon 
the  highway  of  Hfe,  which  the  unconscious  passenger 
tramples  into  dust,  although  they  would  bear  the  harvest 
of  his  happiness."  In  the  noble-hearted  Laon,  the 
liberator  of  his  country,  who  only  suffers  defeat  because 
he  is  fain  to  overcome  his  enemies  by  generosity ;  in 
Cythna,  the  high-souled  woman,  who  rouses  her  sex 
in  harem  and  seraglio  from  the  inanition  of  a  weak 
dependence  to  an  ardent  participation  in  the  noble  war 
of  liberation  ;  and,  above  all,  in  Prometheus  himself,  the 
heroic  martyr  who  vanquishes  hell  by  pitying  his  tor- 
turers, the  Furies:  in  these  and  similar  types  Shelley 
has  incorporated  nearly  all  of  goodness,  love,  and  wisdom 
that  it  is  at  present  possible  to  conceive.  But  his  crea- 
tions have  been  accused  of  being  vague  and  unsub- 
stantial shadows  that  take  no  more  hold  of  us  than  the 
visionary  shapes  seen  in  a  sunset  sky.  And  we  cannot 
deny  that  the  accusation  contains  some  truth.  For 
poets  have  unfortunately  always  been  more  successful 
in  depicting  scenes  of  passion,  crime,  and  agony  than  in 
their  descriptions  of  divine  love  and  beatitude.  Take 
only  as  an  example  the  Inferno  of  Dante  as  compared 
to  his  Paradiso,  or  Milton's  Satan  contrasted  with  the 
angelic  hosts  ;  and  to  come  to  more  mundane  subjects, 
the  most  tragic  themes  have  always  taken  the  strongest 
hold  of  men,  as  witness  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  the 
doom  of  CEdipus,  the  madness  of  King  Lear,  the  ambi- 
tion of  Macbeth,  the  imprisonment  of  Margaret,  the 
ordeal  of  Fantine. 
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And  it  must  be  confessed  that  though,  as  a  rule,  we 
know  very  Httle  of  heaven,  our  experience  of  hell  is 
pretty  considerable.  Now,  as  the  substance  of  all  poetry 
has  to  be  extracted  mostly  from  experience,  Shelley, 
when  he  tried  to  embody  his  beautiful  idealisms  of 
moral  excellence,  and  found  that  reality  yielded  him  a 
rather  meagre  crop  of  impressions,  had  to  weave  his 
aerial  webs  too  much  from  his  own  inner  consciousness. 
But  his  glowing  anticipation  of  a  better  future  in  store 
for  humanity  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  warrant  of  its 
own  fulfilment,  and  his  poetry  will  become  a  factor  in 
helping  to  bring  it  about ;  for  in  the  continual  process 
of  selection  there  is  no  reason  why  the  moral  ideals  of 
one  generation  should  not  become  the  stepping-stones 
toward  their  realisation  in  another.  And  in  this  pro- 
cess of  evolution  the  final  triumph^of  the  human  mind 
over  the  brute  forces  of  nature  may  be  achieved,  and 
Shelley's  magnificent  prophecy  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  act  of  the  Prometheus  turn  to  simple  truth,  the 
prophecy  that 

"The  man  remains, — 
Sceptreless,  free,  uncircumscribed,  but  man  : 
Equal,  unclassed,  tribeless,  and  nationless. 
Exempt  from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the  king 
Over  himself ;  just,  gentle,  wise  :  but  man. 
Passionless?  no  : — yet  free  from  guilt  or  pain, — 
Which  were,  for  his  will  made  or  suftered  them  ; 
Nor  yet  exempt,  though  ruling  them  like  slaves, 
From  chance,  and  death,  and  mutability, — 
The  clogs  of  that  which  else  might  oversoar 
The  loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven 
Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane." 


SHELLEY'S  PROMETHEUS  UHBOUP. 

A    STUDY   OF  ITS   MEANING   AND    PERSONAGES, 

BY   WILLIAM   M.    ROSSETTL 

Being  a  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Shelley  Society 
on  i^th  Decejnber,  1886 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

I  have  undertaken  to  deliver  to  the  members  of 
the  Shelley  Society  a  lecture  constituting  a  study  of  our 
poet's  most  colossal  performance,  the  Prometheus  Unbound. 
This  is,  I  am  fully  aware,  a  task  which  might  well  appall 
the  boldest  of  Shelleyites  :  nor  do  I  undertake  it  with  a 
light  heart,  or  with  any  idea  of  rendering  adequate  justice 
to  it  from  any  point  of  view — still  less  from  all  the  points 
of  view  which  might  properly  be  taken.  It  would  be 
possible  to  consider  the  Prometheus  Unbound — i,  in  its 
essential  meaning  or  main  outline  and  purport ;  2,  as  a 
poem  and  work  of  art ;  and  3,  in  detail,  or  the  individual 
significance  and  value  of  its  successive  passages.  I  can 
only  expect,  in  the  short  space  at  my  disposal,  to  treat  the 
drama  in  the  first  of  these  relations — i.e.^  in  its  essential 
meaning  or  main  outline  and  purport  ;  in  other  words,  I 
will  explain  to  you  what  I  regard  as  having  been  Shelley's 
intention  in  the  substance  and  structure  of  his  masterpiece, 
the  Prometheus  Unbound.  My  interpretation  may  be  right, 
or  it  may  be  wrong  :  it  will  certainly  fall  very  far  short 
of  being  final  or  exhaustive.  It  is  at  any  rate  the  out- 
come of  repeated  readings  and  prolonged  consideration. 
I  might  add  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  I 
have  put  into  writing,  or  into  print,  my  view  of  the  meaning 
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of  the  poem  ;  but  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  done  so 
with  any  moderate  degree  of  fullness  or  precision,  and 
with  the  opportunity  of  quoting  from  the  poem  itself  those 
passages  upon  which  the  interpretation  has  to  rely  for  its 
stability — what  the  French  call  th.Q  pikes  justificatives. 

Without  further  preface,  I  will  now  come  to  close 
quarters  with  PrometJieus  Ufibound ;  and,  asking  you  to 
bear  in  mind  what  I  have  just  said — that  I  deal  only  with 
its  essential  meaning  or  main  outline  and  purport — I  shall 
analyse  this  meaning  under  five  principal  heads — i,  What 
is  the  Myth,  or  (as  we  might  call  it)  the  vertebrated  skele- 
ton, of  the  Prometheus  Unbound ;  2,  Who  is  Prometheus  ; 
3,  Who  is  Asia  ;  4,  Who  is  Jupiter  ;  5,  Who  is  Demogorgon. 
And  I,  as  to  the  Myth. 

In  debating  the  Myth  of  Prometheus  Unbound,  I  shall 
leave  entirely  on  one  side  the  question  as  to  what  is  the 
primary  Greek  myth  about  Prometheus  the  son  of  lapetus. 
He  must  take  care  of  himself:  and  ^^schylus,  or  any  other 
poet  or  promulgator  of  that  myth,  must  take  care  of  him- 
self.  With  Shelley  alone,  and  his  creation  the  Prometheus 
Unbound,  can  I  now  be  concerned.  He  voluntarily  and 
determinately  parted  company  with  ^schylus,  saying  in 
his  preface  that  he  was  "averse  from  a  catastrophe  so 
feeble  as  that  of  reconciling  the  Champion  with  the 
Oppressor  of  mankind." 

The  general  myth  of  Prometheus  Unbound  is  set  forth 
very  definitely  in  a  leading  speech  of  Asia  in  Act  2.  I 
will  read  it  in  extenso,  and  afterwards  consider  in  detail  its 
terms  and  bearing. 

"There  was  the  Heaven  and  Earth  at  first, 
And  Light  and  Love  ;  then  Saturn,  from  whose  throne 
Time  fell,  an  envious  shadow.     Such  the  state 
Of  the  earth's  primal  spirits  beneath  his  sway 
As  the  calm  joy  of  flowers  and  living  leaves 
Before  the  wind  or  sun  has  withered  them, 
And  semivital  worms.      But  he  refused 
The  birthright  of  their  being,  knowledge,  power, 
The  skill  which  wields  the  elements,  the  thought 
Which  pierces  this  dim  universe  like  light, 
Self-empire,  and  the  majesty  of  love  ; 
For  thirst  of  which  they  fainted.     Then  Prometheus 
Gave  wisdom,  which  is  strength,  to  Jupiter, 
And,  with  this  law  alone  '  Let  man  be  free,' 
Clothed  him  with  the  dominion  of  wide  Heaven. 

2   E 
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To  know  nor  faith  nor  love  nor  Jaw,  to  be 

Omnipotent  but  friendless,  is  to  reign. 

And  Jove  now  reigned  ;  for  on  the  race  of  Man 

First  famine,  and  then  toil,  and  then  disease. 

Strife,  wounds,  and  t>"hastly  death  unseen  before, 

Fell  ,  and  the  unseasonable  seasons  drove, 

With  alternating  shafts  of  frost  and  fire, 

Their  shelterless  pale  tribes  to  mountain-caves : 

And  in  their  desert  hearts  fierce  wants  he  sent. 

And  mad  disquietudes,  and  shadows  idle 

Of  unreal  good,  which  levied  mutual  war, 

So  ruining  the  lair  wherein  they  raged. 

Prometheus  saw,  and  waked  the  legioned  hopes 

Which  sleep  within  iolded  elysian  flowers, 

Nepenthe,  moly,  amaranth,  fadeless  blooms, 

That  they  might  hide  with  thin  and  rainbow  wings 

The  shape  of  Death  ;  and  Love  he  sent  to  bind 

The  disunited  tendrils  of  that  vine 

Which  bears  the  wine  of  life,  the  human  heart ; 

And  he  tamed  fire, — which,  like  some  beast  of  prey 

Most  terribk  but  lovely,  played  beneath 

The  frown  of  man,  and  tortured  to  his  will 

Iron  and  gold,  the  slaves  and  signs  of  Power, 

And  gems  and  poisons,  and  all  subtlest  forms 

Hidden  beneath  the  mountains  and  the  waves. 

He  gave  Man  speech,  and  speech  created  thought. 

Which  is  the  measure  of  the  universe  ; 

And  science  struck  the  thrones  of  earth  and  heaven, 

Which  shook  but  fell  not ;  and  the  harmonious  mind 

Poured  itself  forth  in  all-prophetic  song  ; 

And  music  lifted  up  the  listening  spirit, 

Until  it  walked,  exempt  from  mortal  care. 

Godlike,  o'er  the  clear  billows  of  sweet  sound  ; 

And  human  hands  first  mimicked,  and  then  mocked 

With  moulded  limbs  more  lovely  than  its  own, 

The  human  form,  till  marble  grew  divine. 

And  mothers,  gazing,  drank  the  love  men  see 

Reflected  in  their  race,  behold,  and  perish. 

He  told  the  hidden  power  of  herbs  and  springs. 

And  Disease  drank  and  slept.      1 'eath  grew  like  sleep. 

He  taught  the  implicated  orbits  woven 

Of  the  wide-wandering  Stars  ;  and  how  the  Sun 

Changes  his  lair,  and  by  what  secret  spell 

The  pale  Moon  is  transformed  when  her  broad  eye 

Gazes  not  on  the  interlunar  sea. 

He  taught  to  rule,  as  life  directs  the  limbs. 

The  tempest -winged  chariots  of  the  ocean 

And  the  Celt  knew  the  Indian.     Cities  then 

Were  built,  and  through  their  snow-like  columns  flowed 

The  warm  winds,  and  the  azure  ether  shone, 

And  the  blue  sea  and  shadowy  hills  were  seen. 

Such,  the  alleviations  of  his  state, 

Prometheus  gave  to  man  :  for  which  he  hangs, 

Withering  in  destined  pain.     But  who  rains  down 

Evil,  the  immedicable  plague,  which,  while 

Man  looks  on  his  creation  like  a  God, 
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And  sees  that  it  is  glorious,  drives  him  on, — 

The  wreck  of  his  own  will,  the  scorn  of  Earth, 

The  outcast,  the  abandoned,  the  alone  ? 

Not  Jove.     While  yet  his  frown  shook  heaven,  ay  when 

His  adversary  from  adamantine  chains 

Cursed  him,  he  trembled  like  a  slave.     Declare 

Who  is  his  master  ?     Is  he  too  a  slave  ?  " 

This  speech  is  fertile  of  meaning  and  suggestion.  We 
find  that  according  to  Asia  (or,  let  us  say,  according  to 
Shelley)  the  primal  powers  of  the  World  were  four — - 
Heaven,  Earth,  Light,  and  Love.  This  was  the  world  ; 
which,  so  far  as  Asia's  speech  is  concerned,  is  postulated  as 
self-existent, — of  a  creative  power  no  word  is  breathed  by 
her  :  but  it  is  true  that  Demogorgon,  with  whom  she  is  in 
colloquy,  had  already  said  that  the  world  and  its  contents 
were  made  by  God.  Then  came  Saturn,  the  author  of 
Time.  Under  him  human  life  was  agreeable  sensation 
without  sentiment  :  life  became  (as  we  might  express  it) 
individuated,  but  barely  self-conscious  ;  Saturn  refused  to 
men  the  birthright  of  their  being — knowledge,  power,  and 
those  other  prerogatives  named  by  Asia.  The  Saturnian 
reign  was  interrupted  by  Prometheus. 

"Then  Prometheus 
Gave  wisdom,  which  is  strength,  to  Jupiter, 
And,  with  this  law  alone  *  Let  man  be  free,' 
Clothed  him  with  the  dominion  of  wide  Heaven." 

I  regard  these  few  words  as  being  supremely  important 
to  the  correct  understanding  o{ Prometheus  Unbound',  but, 
as  we  are  for  the  present  only  occupied  with  the  myth  of 
the  poem,  I  shall  not  analyse  them  here,  but  leave  them 
for  consideration  when  we  discuss  Prometheus  and  Jupiter. 
The  rule  of  Jupiter  was  perfidious  and  cruel:  every  kind 
of  material  and  moral  evil  resulted  from  it  to  the  race 
of  man,     Prometheus  again  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  He  gave  Man  speech,  and  speech  created  thought, 
Which  is  the  measure  of  the  universe." 

For  this,  and  for  his  other  boons  to  mankind,  was  he 
doomed  by  Jupiter  to  incessant  torture. 

Asia  then  proceeds  (as  we  have  seen)  to  ask, "  Who  is  the 
Author  or  Lord  of  Evil  }  "  Not  Jove,  as  she  says  ;  for  he 
trembled  even  before  his  own  victim  Prometheus. 

*'  Who  is  his  master?     Is  he  too  a  slave  ?" 
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Demogorgon  replies — 

"  All  spirits  are  enslaved  which  serve  things  evil : 
Thou  know'st  if  Jupiter  be  such  or  no." 

This  certainly  means,  he  is  a  slave. 

Asia  next  recurs  to  what  Demogorgon  had  said  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  colloquy,  that  God  had  made  the  world, 
with  all  that  it  contains  of  thought  and  sentiment :  she 
asks,  "  Whom  call'dst  thou  God  1 " — and  Demogorgon  re- 
plies (note  it  well) — 

*'  I  spoke  but  as  ye  speak, 
For  Jove  is  the  supreme  of  living  things." 

In  other  words — There  is  no  creative  God,  apart  from  the 
Universe.  He  adds  that  the  deep  truth  is  imageless — it 
cannot  be  made  palpable  in  words  ;  and  he  intimates  that, 
save  eternal  Love,  all  things  are  subject  to  Fate,  Time, 
Occasion,  Chance,  and  Change.  Shelley's  own  ideas  in 
theology  are  probably  expressed  in  these  terms  with  a  near 
approach  to  accuracy. 

Prometheus,  chained  by  Jupiter  to  Caucasus  in  torment, 
endures  *'  three-thousand  years  of  sleep-unsheltered  hours." 
This  is  a  remarkable  expression  :  three-thousand  years  is 
but  a  brief  estimate  even  of  the  historical  period  of  human 
development ;  and,  as  the  unbinding  of  Prometheus  ensues 
immediately  after  his  speaking  of  the  three-thousand  years, 
it  would  appear  that  Shelley  contemplated  a  very  early 
awakening  and  emancipation  of  the  race.  But  of  course 
we  must  not  lay,  upon  such  a  point  as  this,  any  stress 
beyond  what  it  may  naturally  have  been  intended  to  bear. 
At  the  end  of  the  three-thousand  years  Prometheus  has 
ceased  to  disdain  or  hate  Jupiter:  he  pities  him.  He 
wishes  no  living  thing  to  suffer  pain.  He  re-hears,  from 
the  phantom  lips  of  a  phantom  Jupiter  summoned  for  the 
purpose,  the  curse  which  he  had  of  old  pronounced  against 
the  tyrant  god,  and  he  revokes  it.  He  is  then  re-tormented 
by  the  Furies  with  visions  chiefly  intimating  that  evil  flows 
out  of  good — as  out  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
French  Revolution.  The  agonizing  night  closes,  a  new 
dawn  appears,  and  Panthea,  one  of  the  sister  Ocean-nymphs 
who  attend  on  Prometheus,  rejoins  in  an  Indian  vale  his 
bride  and  her  sister  Asia. 

Asia  and  Panthea  are  led  by  mysterious  spirit-songs  to 
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the  cave  of  Demogorgon  ;  with  the  message  that  meekness 
alone  can  unloose  to  life  the  doom  from  under  the  throne 
of  the  Eternal:  This  meekness  in  Asia  corresponds  to  the 
forgiving  mood  of  mind,  the  universal  charity,  which  Pro- 
metheus has  just  evinced.  Then  ensues  the  colloquy- 
between  Asia  and  Demogorgon,  of  which  we  have  been 
reading  a  part.  Asia  finally  asks  *'  When  will  the  destined 
Hour  arrive  "  for  the  release  of  Prometheus  t  "Behold  !  "  is 
the  reply  of  Demogorgon.  At  that  very  moment  the  Hour 
arrives  :  Demogorgon  mounts  the  car  which  conveys  the 
Hour,  and  they  disappear  into  space,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Hour  having  announced  that  he  comes  for  the  final 
dethronement  of  Jupiter. 

That  which  immediately  follows  seems  to  have  more 
relation  to  Greek  mythology  than  to  the  Shelleian  myth 
oi Prometheus  Unbound:  at  any  rate,  its  connexion  with 
the  former  up  to  a  certain  point  is  clear,  while  its  signifi- 
cance for  the  purposes  of  the  latter  is  ambiguous.  Jupiter, 
among  the  gods  of  Heaven  or  Olympus,  is  celebrating  his 
nuptials  with  the  sea-goddess  Thetis — "  Thetis,  bright 
image  of  Eternity."  He  forecasts  that  the  result  of  their 
nuptials  will  be  that  he  will  himself  become  omnipotent, 
subduing  his  last  opponent  or  rebel,  the  soul  of  man.  He 
says  (and  this  I  cannot  attempt  to  present  with  more 
clearness  and  condensation  than  Shelley  gives  it) — 

"  Even  now  have  I  begotten  a  strange  wonder — 
That  fatal  Child,  the  terror  of  the  earth, 
'  Who  waits  but  till  the  destined  Hour  arrive 

(Bearing  from  Demogorgon's  vacant  throne 
The  dreadful  might  of  ever-living  limbs 
"Which  clothed  that  awful  spirit  unbeheld) 
To  re-descend  and  trample  out  the  spark." 

He  adds  (putting  the  same  thing  in  slightly  different 
words)  that  the  two  mighty  spirits,  himself  and  Thetis, 
have  generated  another  spirit  mightier  than  either,  await- 
ing even  now  its  incarnation  from  Demogorgon's  throne. 
Thus  far  Jupiter's  vision  has  served  him  :  but  his  prevision 
has  deceived  him  wofully.  DeiT;ogorgon  at  this  moment 
arrives.     He  pronounces  the  words, 

**  I  am  thy  child,  as  thou  wert  Saturn's  child 
Mightier  than  thou  " — 

and  summons  Jupiter  to  descend  with  him  into  the  abyss 
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— *'  We  must  dwell  together  Henceforth  in  darkness."  For 
one  instant  Jupiter  attempts  to  resist  and  destroy  his 
antagonist.  At  the  next  moment,  he  has  nothing  for  it  but 
abject  and  unavailing  prayers,  and  he  sinks  "  Dizzily  down, 
ever  for  ever  down." 

Hercules  now  unbinds  Prometheus  from  his  Caucasian 
rock,  and  the  Titan  is  reunited  with  Asia,  who,  along  with 
Panthea,  has  arrived  in  the  car  of  another  Spirit  of  the 
Hour.  Prometheus  speaks  to  lone  of  a  shell  which  had 
been  given  by  Proteus  as  a  nuptial-boon  to  Asia,  breathing 
within  it  a  voice  to  be  accomplished  :  lone  had,  in  the  day 
of  calamity,  hidden  it  beneath  a  rock.  He  asks  lone  to 
deliver  this  shell  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour,  with  "the 
dovelike  eyes  of  Hope  ;"  the  Spirit  is  to  traverse  the  world 
blowing  the  shell,  for  now  at  length  shall  its  voice  be 
accomplished.  Mother  Earth,  who  assumes  a  personal 
presence  as  she  had  done  in  the  first  scene  of  the  drama, 
says  that  henceforth  all  her  animal  and  vegetable  progeny 
shall  take  sweet  nutriment.  Death  shall  be  but  like  a 
mother  resuming  final  possession  of  her  child  :  but  she 
cannot  define  to  the  questioning  Asia  what  Death  actually 
is — only  thus — 

**  Death  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live  call  life— 
They  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted." 

Then  comes  "  a  Spirit  in  the  likeness  of  a  winged  child." 
This  is  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth  "  :  not  Earth  herself  the 
general  mother,  but  "  the  delicate  spirit  that  guides  the 
earth  through  heaven."  After  Prometheus,  Asia,  and  their 
company,  have  arrived  at  the  cavern  which  is  to  be  their 
dwelling-place,  this  Spirit  describes  what  he  has  seen  as 
consequent  upon  the  sounding  of  the  shell  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Hour :  an  all-pervasive  amelioration  in  Man  and 
Nature.  The  Spirit  of  the  Hour  next  returns,  and  relates 
the  result  of  his  mission.  The  change  which  has  just 
been  wrought  was  not  abruptly  startling,  but  thrones  were 
kingless,  women  elevated  in  sentiment,  "all  things  had 
put  their  evil  nature  off";  kingfishers,  for  instance  (as 
just  previously  stated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth),  having 
become  vegetarians.  The  temples  of  Jupiter,  in  his 
various  forms  or  attributes,  are  now  mouldering.  Man 
is   not  passionless,  he   is  still  man  ;  but  he  is   free   from 
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^uilt  or  pain,  and  can  rule,  though  not  evade,  "chance 
and  death  and  mutability."  In  the  last  act  of  the 
stupendous  drama  the  Spectres  of  the  dead  Hours  bear 
Time  to  his  tomb  in  Eternity,  and  a  new  series  of  Hours, 
which  had  for  ages  been  suppressed,  take  their  places. 
The  Spirits  of  the  Mind,  which  had  consoled  Prometheus 
in  his  hour  of  agony  in  the  first  Act  after  the  torturing 
of  the  Furies,  now  reappear,  and  chant  their  song  of 
deliverance  and  triumph.  Next,  lone  and  Panthea  wit- 
ness a  grand  and  glorious  vision  :  the  cars  of  the  Moon- 
spirit  and  of  the  Earth-spirit.  The  Moon  has  become 
vitalized  by  the  influence  of  the  regenerated  Earth,  and 
the  two  Spirits  address  one  another  in  terms  of  human 
love.  Man,  says  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  has  now  become 
a  sea  reflecting  love  ;  while  labour,  pain,  and  grief,  are 
gentle  as  tame  beasts.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
for  a  moment  what  appears  to  have  been  Shelley's  idea 
in  relation  to  this  child-like  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  who  (as 
we  have  already  seen)  appears  along  with  the  ancient 
Mother  Earth,  parent  of  Titans  and  of  men,  and  must 
therefore  symbolize  something  different  from  her.  In 
the  scene  of  his  first  appearance,  he  addresses  Asia  as 
"Mother,  dearest  Mother;"  an  expression  which  may 
become  clearer  to  us  after  we  shall  have  endeavoured  to 
define  the  personality  of  Asia  herself.  He  was  a  child 
when  the  dismal  severance  of  Asia  and  Prometheus  came 
to  pass,  and  remains  as  yet  a  child  now  that  they  are 
re-united  in  rapture.  Perhaps  we  should  see  in  this  Spirit 
an  emblem  of  the  childhood  of  the  world  in  its  golden 
prime  before  Prometheus  had  been  chained  ;  a  child  now 
resuming  his  career  of  development,  and  preparing  for  his 
larger  and  unbounded  destinies.  From  another  point  of 
view,  as  he  is  "  the  delicate  spirit  that  guides  the  earth 
through  heaven,"  we  might  regard  him  as  the  perpetual 
rejuvenescence  of  the  earth,  renewed  from  day  to  day, 
from  season  to  season,  from  year  to  year,  and  from  seon 
to  aeon — never  wearied,  never  ageing,  a  perpetual  child 
among  the  stars  of  the  firmament.  From  a  passage  in 
the  note  written  by  Mrs.  Shelley  to  the  drama,  it  would 
appear  that  Shelley  advisedly  intended,  in  this  final  act 
of  it,  to  give  a  new  and  diverse  symbol  of  the  Earth.  She 
says,  "  In  the  fourth  Act  the  poet  gives  further  scope  to 
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his  imagination,  and  idealizes  the  forms  of  creation — such 
as  we  know  them,  instead  of  such  as  they  appeared  to  the 
Greeks.  Maternal  Earth  the  mighty  parent  is  superseded 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  the  guide  of  our  planet  through 
the  realms  of  sky." 

We  now  come  to  the  last  utterance,  the  last  passage,  of 
Prometheus  Unbound.  Demogorgon  rises.  He  addresses 
Daemons  and  Gods,  living  beyond  heaven's  constellated 
wildernesses ;  he  addresses  the  Dead,  who  may  (the  poet 
leaves  the  point  undetermined)  be  of  the  nature  of  the 
universe,  or  may  change  and  pass  away.  This  is  the  day 
which,  at  the  spell  of  the  Earthborn,  of  the  Titan  Prome- 
theus, yawns  for  Heaven's  despotism.  Gentleness,  Virtue, 
Wisdom,  and  Endurance  (the  qualities  which  have  sus- 
tained Prometheus  through  his  agelong  agonies),  are  the 
seals  to  bar  the  pit  over  Destruction's  strength.  To  suffer, 
to  forgive,  to  defy,  to  love,  to  hope,  neither  to  change  nor 
falter  nor  repent — this  is  alone  life,  joy,  empire,  and 
victory.  So,  with  trumpet-tone  as  of  a  world  emancipated 
through  the  sum  of  its  human  greatness,  terminates  the 
Prometheus   Uribound  of  Shelley. 

The  general  moral  conceptions  upon  which  this  drama 
proceeds  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  self-evident :  the  observa- 
tions which  I  shall  proceed  to  make  upon  the  personality 
of  Prometheus,  and  of  the  other  agents  in  the  drama,  will 
aim  to  make  that  point  all  the  more  perspicuous.  I  will 
therefore  at  this  stage  limit  myself  to  quoting  a  few  words 
from  Mrs.  Shelley's  note  to  Prometheus  Unbound: — "The 
prominent  feature,"  she  says,  "  of  Shelley's  theory  of  the 
destiny  of  the  human  species,  was  that  evil  is  not  inherent 
in  the  system  of  the  creation,  but  an  accident  that  might 
be  expelled.  Shelley  believed  that  mankind  had  only  to 
will  that  there  should  be  no  evil,  and  there  would  be  none. 
It  is  not  my  part  in  these  notes  to  notice  the  arguments 
that  have  been  urged  against  this  opinion,  but  to  mention 
the  fact  that  he  entertained  it,  and  was  indeed  attached 
to  it  with  fervent  enthusiasm.  That  man  could  be  so 
perfectionized  as  to  be  able  to  expel  evil  from  his  own 
nature,  and  from  the  greater  part  of  the  creation,  was  the 
cardinal  point  of  his  system."  No  doubt  Mrs.  Shelley 
speaks  correctly  here.  The  idea  which  Shelley  thus 
symbolizes  in  Prometheus  Unbound  is  the  very  same  which 
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animates  Queen  Mab,  and  which  is  formulated  in  Jiihan 
and  Maddalo, — not  to  speak  of  other  poems,  especially  The 
Revolt  of  Islam. 

There  is  one  point  in  Shelley's  theory  of  the  perfecti- 
bility of  man — of  man  as  he  shall  exist  after  the  unbind- 
ing of  Prometheus — which  I  should  like  to  illustrate  out 
of  one  of  his  notes  to  Queen  Mab.  It  will  have  been 
observed  that  Shelley  does  not — even  in  this  symbolic 
or  allegorical  method  of  exposition — contemplate  that 
man  will  become  deathless ;  on  the  contrary,  he  says 
expressly  that  man  will  remain  subject  to  death,  and 
what  death  is  he  declines  to  attempt  defining  with  any 
precision.  But  there  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  human 
life  might  be  extended  or  protracted  ad  infinitum ;  the 
note  to  Queen  Mab  propounds  this.     It  runs  thus  : — 

"Time  is  our  consciousness  of  the  succession  of  ideas  in  our  mind.  Vivid 
sensation  of  either  pain  or  pleasure  makes  the  time  seem  long,  as  the  common 
phrase  is,  because  it  renders  us  more  acutely  conscious  of  our  ideas.  If  a  mind 
be  conscious  of  a  hundred  ideas  during  one  minute  by  the  clock,  and  of  two 
hundred  during  another,  the  latter  of  these  spaces  would  actually  occupy  so  much 
greater  extent  in  the  mind  as  two  exceed  one  in  quantity.  If  therefore  the 
human  mind,  by  any  future  improvement  of  its  sensibility,  should  become  con- 
scious of  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  in  a  minute,  that  minute  would  be  eternity. 
I  do  not  hence  infer  that  the  actual  space  between  the  birth  and  death 
of  a  man  will  ever  be  prolonged  ;  but  that  his  sensibility  is  perfectible,  and 
that  the  number  of  ideas  which  his  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  is  indefinite. 
Thus  the  life  of  a  man  of  virtue  and  talent  who  should  die  in  his  thirtieth  year 
is,  with  regard  to  his  own  feelings,  longer  than  that  of  a  miserable  priest-ridden 
slave  who  dreams  out  a  century  of  dullness." 

How  significant  has  become  to  us  that  phrase  about  the 
"  man  of  virtue  and  talent  who  should  die  in  his  thirtieth 
year!"     It  is  the  very  age  at  which  Shelley  himself  died. 


I  have  now  done  with  the  myth  of  Prometheus  Unbound, 
and  I  proceed  to  my  second  stage — the  inquiry,  "  Who 
is  Prometheus } " 

This  inquiry  I  shall  at  once  answer  by  saying  that 
Prometheus  is  the  Mind  of  Man.  I  wish  to  emphasize  this 
point,  for  I  think  the  amplitude  and  precision  of  meaning 
in  this  great  ideal  drama  are  only  elicited  when  we  have 
realized  the  definition  to  ourselves.  Prometheus  is  not  in 
a  vague  general  sense  man,  collective  humankind  ;  he  is 
the  7nind  of  man — human  mind— the  intellect  of  the  race — 
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that  faculty  whereby  man  is  man,  not  brute.  The  unbind- 
ing of  Prometheus  is  the  unbinding  of  the  Human  Mind  ; 
the  deHverance  wrought  to  mankind  by  the  unbinding  of 
Prometheus  is  the  deHverance  wrought  to  man  by  the 
unbinding  of  his  mind.  This,  I  venture  to  say,  is  a 
distinction  not  without  a  difference ;  and  Mrs.  Shelley 
was  but  half-way  towards  the  truth  when  she  wrote  that 
her  husband  figured  "  Saturn  as  the  good  principle, 
Jupiter  the  usurping  evil  one,  and  Prometheus  as  the 
regenerator."  Another  of  her  definitions  comes  much 
nearer  the  mark,  but  still  does  not  exactly  hit  it :  "  Prome- 
theus," she  says,  "  is,  as  it  were,  the  type  of  the  highest 
perfection  of  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  impelled  by 
the  truest  and  the  purest  motives  to  the  best  and  noblest 
ends."  Let  me  next  endeavour  to  prove,  out  of  Shelley's 
own  mouth,  that  he  wished  us  to  identify  Prometheus 
with  the  Mind  of  Man. 

Shelley's  Prometheus  is  a  Titan,  a  son  of  Mother  Earth. 
Thus  Shelley  assumes  the  Mind  of  Man  as  earth-born. 
In  the  first  Scene,  Prometheus  says  to  Earth, 

* '  Mother,  thy  sons  and  thou 
Scorn  him  without  whose  all-enduring  will 
Beneath  the  fierce  omnipotence  of  Jove 
Both  they  and  thou  had  vanished  :  " 

a  phrase  quite  appropriate  to  the  mind,  as  the  sustaining 
and  preserving  power  of  the  human  race.  As  we  have 
seen,  Prometheus  has  in  this  first  scene  attained  to  the 
passion  of  universal  benevolence:  he  wishes  well  to  all 
things,  evil  to  none — not  now  even  to  Jupiter.  In  the 
curse  which  he  had  of  old  hurled  against  Jupiter,  and 
which  he  now  gets  a  phantom  to  recite,  are  the  words, 

**0'er  all  things  but  thyself  I  gave  thee  power, 
And  my  own  will :  " 

a  deeply  significant  phrase,  partly  as  indicating  the 
unvanquishable  power  of  will  in  the  Human  Mind,  and 
partly  as  showing  that  the  Mind  itself  is  that  which  has 
allotted  or  ascribed  power  to  the  Vicissitude  of  the  World  : 
but  this  will  be  more  fully  developed  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  Jupiter.  "I  gave  all  he  has"  is  a  later  phrase 
still  pointing  in  the  same  direction.     One  of  the  Furies 
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says  to  Prometheus,  "  Dost  thou  boast  the  clear  know- 
ledge thou  waken 'dst  for  man?"  and  whence  does  the 
knowledge  of  man  proceed  save  from  his  mind  ?  Similarly 
Hercules,  in  unbinding  Prometheus,  addresses  him  as  the 
form  animated  by  "wisdom,  courage,  and  long-suffering 
love" — all  of  them  attributes  of  the  mind.  The  Soul  of 
Love  is  the  hope  and  prophecy  which  begins  and  ends  in 
Prometheus.  We  must,  however,  recur  to  that  great 
speech  addressed  by  Asia  to  Demogorgon.  In  this  speech 
Prometheus  is  introduced  immediately  after  Asia  has 
spoken  of  the  state  of  mankind  under  the  sway  of  Saturn  ; 
how  men  were  destitute  of  knowledge,  power,  the  thought 
which  pierces  the  universe,  and  other  high  endowments 
of  their  nature.  The  very  first  thing  which  we  hear  from 
Asia  about  Prometheus  is  this, 

"Then  Prometheus 
Gave  wisdom,  which  is  strength,  to  Jupiter, 
And,  with  this  law  alone  '  Let  man  be  free,' 
Clothed  him  with  the  dominion  of  wide  Heaven." 

Profoundly  significant  words,  to  which  we  are  bound  to 
attach  a  positive  meaning.  I  read  them  thus.  When  men 
had  reached  this  half-development  of  their  faculties,  and 
pined  eagerly  for  more,  the  Mind  of  Man  invested  Jupiter 
with  wisdom,  or  regarded  him  as  the  embodiment  and 
source  of  wisdom,  and  ascribed  to  him  the  dominion  of 
heaven  ;  in  other  words,  the  Mind  of  Man  created  a  God 
after  its  own  image.  But  Jupiter  persecuted  the  race  of 
man  with  divers  plagues  unknown  before.    Asia  proceeds  : — 

**  Prometheus  saw,  and  waked  the  legioned  hopes 
"Which  sleep  within  folded  elysian  flowers  " — 

and  so  on  :  we  have  already  perused  the  passage.  Again 
let  us  interpret.  The  Mind  of  Man  raised  up  the  hopes 
of  an  immortal  destiny ;  it  developed  mutual  love  in 
humankind  ;  it  used  fire  for  all  useful  services.  It  gave 
man  speech,  and  speech  created  thought ;  poetry,  music, 
sculpture,  medicine,  astronomy,  navigation,  architecture  : — 

**  Such,  the  alleviations  of  his  state, 

Prometheus  gave  to  man  :  for  which  he  hangs 
Withering  in  destined  pain." 

If  once  we  miss  out  the  word  Prometheus,  and  sub- 
stitute   the    term    "  the   Human   Mind,'^   we    can    readily 
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understand  the  assertion  that  it  is  the  Human  Mind 
which  has  conferred  all  these  benefits  upon  the  race  of 
man.  But  the  Mind  of  Man  is  oppressed  and  tormented 
by  the  very  God  of  its  own  installation,  or  (to  put  it  in  a 
merely  prosaic  phrase)  by  its  own  false  and  superstitious 
conceptions  in  theology ;  and  in  its  own  essence  it  is 
tainted  with  the  passions  of  rage,  hatred,  and  revenge. 
To  these  passions  Prometheus  had  given  utterance  in  his 
curse  of  old  against  Jupiter.  It  is  only  at  the  opening  of 
our  ideal  drama,  after  his  "  three-thousand  years  of  sleep- 
unsheltered  hours,"  that  Prometheus  the  Human  Mind 
utterly  rejects  these  peccant  elements — he  says  at  last  that 
he  is  changed  so  that  aught  evil  wish  is  dead  within,  and 
he  has  no  memory  of  what  is  hate — 

**  It  doth  repent  me  :  words  are  quick  and  vain : 
Grief  for  a  while  is  blind,  and  so  was  mine  : 
I  wish  no  living  thing  to  suffer  pain." 

As  we  have  already  seen,  this  final  superiority  of  the  mind 
over  its  darker  passions  is  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of 
Jupiter,  and  of  the  unbinding  of  Prometheus. 

In  the  third  Act  of  the  drama  we  find  Prometheus 
unbound,  and  about  to  retire  with  Asia  and  their  company 
into  a  cavern,  which,  as  Prometheus  avers,  has  a  peculiar 
virtue  of  bringing  to  itself  the  echoes  of  the  human  world, 
and  the  lovely  apparitions 

**  Of  painting,  sculpture,  and  rapt  poesy, 
And  arts,  though  unimagined,  yet  to  be." 

This  cavern  (we  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  thinking)  is 
the  cavern  of  the  human  mind — the  recesses  of  creative 
and  contemplative  thought,  vocal  with  human  sympathy, 
fertile  of  human  enlightenment  and  elevation.  It  is 
situated  "  beyond  Indus  and  its  tribute  rivers,"  or  in  the 
traditional  home  of  the  intellectual  Aryan  race.  This  is 
the  same  cavern  in  which  Mother  Earth,  at  the  time  when 
Prometheus  became  the  thrall  and  victim  of  Jupiter,  had 
panted  forth  her  spirit  in  anguish,  and  men  became  mad, 
inhaling  the  breath  of  Earth,  and  raised  there  a  temple 
to  Jupiter,  and  hard  by  a  temple  also  to  Prometheus  : 
emblems  of  that  confusion  and  perversion  of  thought  when 
the  aspirations  of  some  of  the  sons  of  men  struggle  against 
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the  superstitions  and  supernatural  terrors  of  others.  The 
plan  of  life  which  Prometheus  lays  out  for  himself  and  his 
companions  in  the  cavern  sounds  vague  enough  :  it  consists 
in  fact  of  mere  mental  and  spiritual  emotion,  and  creative 
or  assimilative  acts  of  thought — bodily  energy  has  no  place 
in  it :  in  short,  it  is  to  be  the  life  of  the  mind  of  man,  and 
not  of  the  faculties  which  he  develops  as  an  agent,  either 
individually  or  in  society.  Therefore  I  again  answer  the 
question  "  Who  is  Prometheus  ? "  by  saying  **  He  is  the 
Mind  of  Man."  Or  let  us  take  an  illustration  from 
zoological  science.  As  we  all  know,  man  is  zoologically 
defined  as  Homo  Sapiens.  Homo  is  his  generic  name, 
Sapiens  his  specific  name.  Shelley's  Prometheus  then 
represents  to  us  man  in  his  species :  he  represents  the 
Sapiens,  as  distinguished  from  the  generalized  Homo. 

My  third  inquiry  was  to  be  "  Who  is  Asia  }  "  This  point 
is  I  think  a  little  less  clear.  We  might  be  inclined  to 
regard  the  union  of  Prometheus  and  Asia  as  the  union  of 
Mind  and  Body,  or  of  Mind  and  Beauty,  or  of  the  Intel- 
lectual and  the  Emotional  or  Loving  elements  in  the 
Human  Soul.  But  all  these  definitions,  though  admissible 
in  some  partial  degree,  appear  inadequate — they  do  not  go 
far  enough.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mrs.  Shelley's  observa- 
tion, in  her  note  to  Promethe2is  Unbound,  is  entirely  right 
— namely,  that  Asia  symbolizes  Nature.  She  says  :  "  Asia, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  is  the  wife  of  Prometheus :  she 
was,  according  to  other  mythological  interpretations,  the 
same  as  Venus  and  Nature.  When  the  benefactor  of 
mankind  is  liberated,  Nature  resumes  the  beauty  of  her 
prime,  and  is  united  to  her  husband  in  perfect  and  happy 
union."     Let  us  follow  out  this  clue  a  little  in  detail. 

The  first  mention  of  Asia  occurs  in  a  speech  of  Pro- 
metheus at  the  close  of  the  first  Act.  Her  sister  Panthea 
replies  saying : 

**  And  Asia  waits  in  that  far  Indian  vale, 
The  scene  of  her  sad  exile  :  rugged  once 
And  desolate  and  frozen,  like  this  ravine  ; 
But  now  invested  with  fair  flowers  and  herbs, 
And  haunted  by  sweet  airs  and  sounds  which  flow 
Among  the  woods  and  waters,  from  the  ether 
Of  her  transforming  presence,  which  would  fade 
If  it  were  mingled  not  with  thine. " 
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This  strikes  the  exact  keynote.  Nature  transforms  a 
desert  into  a  thing  of  beauty  :  but  it  is  only  by  association 
with  Mind — with  Human  Mind,  as  we  know  it — that 
Nature  has  substantive  or  conscious  being  :  but  for  the 
mind  which  contemplates  and  imbues  it,  Nature  would  be 
a  practical  nullity — it  would  have  no  phenomenal  exist- 
ence. When  Asia,  in  the  speech  which  immediately 
ensues,  speaks  of  Prometheus  as  "  that  soul  by  which  I 
live,"  she  utters  no  rhetorical  commonplace  of  sentiment, 
but  announces  a  strict  philosophical  truth.  In  a  speech  of 
Panthea,  Asia  is  referred  to  as  "  her  whose  footsteps  pave 
the  world  with  loveliness."  The  Echoes  which  guide  Asia 
and  Panthea  on  towards  the  throne  of  Demogorgon  sing 
to  Asia — 

**  In  the  world  unknown 
Sleeps  a  voice  unspoken  : 
By  thy  step  alone 
Can  its  rest  be  broken, 
Child  of  Ocean." 

Nature  alone,  the  unfathomed  Evolution  of  Things,  can 
bring  the  arcane  decree  into  being :  as  expressed  in  the 
same  connection,  "  A  spell  is  treasured  but  for  thee  alone/' 
She  is  to  go 

•*  To  the  renis  and  gulfs  and  chasms 
"Where  the  Earth  reposed  from  spasms 
On  the  day  when  he  and  thou 
Parted,  to  commingle  now  :  " 

Nature  is  to  return  to  that  point  where  the  temporary 
divorce  between  herself  and  Human  Mind,  under  the 
oppression  of  Jupiter,  had  been  effected. 

Realizing  to  ourselves  that  Asia  is  Nature,  we  find  a 
deepened  significance  in  that  great  dialogue  of  hers  with 
Demogorgon  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  referred  ;  for 
what  more  fitting  than  that  Nature  should  narrate  the  course 
of  things  material,  and  the  drama  of  human  life  and  of 
the  Mind  of  Man,  and  should  finally  have  to  inquire — Who 
is  the  author  of  it  all }  Is  it  God,  and  what  is  God  .-*  Even 
before  this  dialogue,  while  she  stood  upon  the  "  pinnacle 
of  rock  among  mountains,"  Asia  had  questioned  whether 
or  not  Earth  were  "  the  shadow  of  some  Spirit  lovelier 
still."    After  the  dialogue,  when  Demogorgon  has  departed 
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to  operate  the  downfall  of  Jupiter,  and  when  Asia  and 
Panthea,  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour,  are  in  the  car,  and 
pause  **  within  a  cloud  on  the  top  of  a  snowy  mountain," 
Panthea  says  that  the  beauty  of  her  sister  has  become 
almost  unbearable.  She  also  refers  to  that  day  of  old 
"  when  the  clear  hyaline  was  cloven  at  thy  uprise,"  and 
when  "  Love  burst  from  thee  and  illumined  earth  and 
heaven,"  with  other  details  which  clearly  enough  apply  to 
Aphrodite  or  Venus,  thus  identified  as  an  embodiment,  or 
(to  borrow  a  word  from  a  different  theosophy)  an  avatar, 
of  Nature.  This,  as  Panthea  says,  was  before  grief  eclipsed 
the  soul  of  Asia :  now  it  is  the  whole  world  which  seeks 
her  sympathy.  The  entire  passage  and  its  imagery  bear 
upon  that  glorifying  transfigurement  of  Nature  which, 
according  to  the  Shelleian  idea  in  this  drama,  accompanies 
pari  passu  the  liberation  of  the  Human  Mind,  Prometheus. 
Then  a  '*  Voice  in  the  Air  "  addresses  Asia  as  "  Life  of 
Life  "— "  Lamp  of  Earth  "— «  all  feel  yet  see  thee  never." 
Next  follows  Asia's  rapturous  response,  the  transcendent 
lyric,  "  My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat ; "  which  can  be 
understood  in  this  connection,  though  it  half  evades,  half 
defies,  analysis  or  exposition.  She  has  traversed  in  her 
spirit-guided  course  the  regions  of  Age,  Manhood,  Youth, 
and  Infancy,  passing  "through  Death  and  Birth  to  a 
diviner  day — peopled  by  shapes  too  bright  to  see  " — for 
Nature  is  still,  even  in  her  utmost  glory,  a  neophyte  to  the 
realms  of  super-Nature. 

After  his  unbinding,  Prometheus  addresses  Asia  as 
"  light  of  life — shadow  of  beauty  unbeheld  :  '*  a  radiancy 
and  a  mystery — a  something  known  to  the  Mind  of  Man, 
and  a  something  obscurely  intimating  the  unknown  and 
unknowable.     This  again  is  Nature. 

And  now  for  the  fourth  of  our  inquiries,  "Who  is 
Jupiter.^"  We  have  partly  glanced  at  this  problem 
already  ;  and  have  seen — what  I  will  here  re-state  with 
more  precision — that,  after  Prometheus  the  Human  Mind 
had  given  him,  or  had  ascribed  to  him,  wisdom,  Jupiter 
became  the  anthropomorphic  God  of  theologians ;  and,  by 
that  selfsame  act  of  the  Human  Mind,  Jupiter  became  the 
tyrant  of  humanity.  Shelley  (as  is  abundantly  evident 
from  his  drama  and  from  other  evidence)  considered  that, 
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in  ascribing  wisdom  to  Jupiter,  in  clothing  Jupiter  witli 
"the  dominion  of  wide  Heaven  " — or,  as  we  may  say  (for 
this  is  the  essence  of  it),  in  anthropomorphizing  Deity — • 
the  Human  Mind  had  committed  a  very  great  and  a  rue- 
fully fatal  error :  Shelley  held  that  this  anthropomorphic 
Deity  does  not  really  exist.  Whether  Shelley  was  right  or 
wrong  in  this  opinion  I  by  no  means  discuss  :  I  simply 
say  that  such  was  his  opinion.  The  inference  is  obvious  : 
That  the  Jupiter  such  as  he  subsisted  by  the  act  of  the 
Human  Mind,  invested  with  wisdom  and  with  the  dominion 
of  Heaven,  was  but  a  creation  of  the  Human  Mind,  and 
could  continue  to  exist  in  that  character  and  with  that 
potency  only  so  long  as  the  Human  Mind,  which  he 
tormented,  would  tolerate  his  existence.  The  Human 
Mind,  when  first  tortured  by  this  recognized  Jupiter,  had 
cursed  him,  and  defied  him  as  a  Fiend  :  at  the  close  of  the 
"  three-thousand  years  of  sleep-unsheltered  hours "  the 
Human  Mind  substituted  pity  for  hatred,  and  revoked  the 
curse  ;  and  the  utter  downfall  of  this  wise  and  powerful 
— ail-but  all-wise  and  all-powerful — Jupiter  immediately 
ensued.  These  several  considerations  lead  us  to  strip 
the  Jupiter  of  Prometheus  Ujtboimd  of  the  wisdom  and 
dominion  which  had  been  delegated  to  him  by  Prometheus 
the  Human  Mind  :  but  they  do  not  enable  us  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  Jupiter  actually  is — what  he  was,  let  us 
say,  before  Prometheus  had  given  him  wisdom  which  is 
strength,  and  clothed  him  with  the  dominion  of  wide 
Heaven.  He  must,  at  that  antecedent  epoch,  have  been 
something.  One  might  at  first  be  inclined  to  say  that  he 
was  Time — according  to  that  phrase  in  Asia's  speech, 
"  Saturn  from  whose  throne  Time  fell,  an  envious  shadow"; 
or  that  he  was  Fate — blind  Destiny  unimbued  with 
wisdom  :  but  Demogorgon  will  not  allow  of  this,  for  he 
speaks  of  certain  powers  clearly  diverse  from  Jupiter — 

'*  Fate,  Time,  Occasion,  Chance,  and  Change — to  these 
All  things  are  subject  but  eternal  Love." 

I  will  therefore  hazard  another  definition,  and  say  that,  as 
near  as  we  can  name  him,  Jupiter  is,  in  his  own  essence, 
Fortune,  or  the  Vicissitude  of  the  World.  Fortune,  a 
power  destitute  of  what  we  call  moral  attributes,  became, 
when    invested    by  the    Human    Mind   with  wisdom  and 
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dominion,  an  anthropomorphic  Deity  ;  and  his  operations, 
being  in  fact  capricious  and  unregulated,  turned,  when 
interpreted  into  acts  of  unlimited  power  guided  by  wisdom, 
into  tyranny  and  evil. 

It  may  be  confessed  that  the  dramatic  position  of 
Shelley's  Jupiter  is  an  ambiguous  and  hardly  a  tenable 
one.  As  a  dramatis  persona  he  necessarily  figures  as  wise, 
the  sovereign  of  Heaven,  and  tyrannous  to  man.  But  (if 
I  have  correctly  analysed  the  core  of  meaning  in  the 
drama)  we  know  that  he  is  really,  in  Shelley's  conception, 
not  wise  nor  the  sovereign  of  Heaven,  but  only  supposed 
to  be  so  by  Prometheus  the  Mind  of  Man  in  an  initial 
stage  of  his  own  development ;  and  he  is  not  really 
tyrannous  to  man,  but  only  tyrannizing  in  and  through  the 
Mind  of  Man,  thus  imperfectly  developed.  This  am- 
biguity is  not  inherent  in  the  Greek  legend,  which,  whether 
siding  with  Jupiter  or  with  Prometheus  (a  point  which  may 
seem  of  some  uncertainty),  contemplates  both  Jupiter  and 
Prometheus  as  equally  real,  or  at  any  rate  as  equally 
symbolic  of  a  real  relation  of  the  facts.  It  is  merely 
inherent  in  the  re-interpretation  of  the  Greek  legend  which 
Shelley  adopts  and  dramatizes. — I  must  now  leave  for  your 
more  leisurely  consideration  these  general  data  concerning 
the  Jupiter  of  Prometheus  Unbound,  and  must  proceed 
to  exhibit  the  details  of  the  poem  upon  which  my  view 
is  founded. 

The  very  first  words  in  our  drama,  spoken  by  Pro- 
metheus, tell  us  what  Jupiter  is.     He  is 

"  Monarch  of  Gods  and  Daemons,  and  all  Spirits — 
But  one — who  throng  those  bright  and  rolling  worlds ; " 

he  is  that  supreme  entity  which  we  have  called  the 
Vicissitude  of  the  World  ;  he  has  also  become  the  personal 
or  anthropomorphic  God  of  theology  or  of  superstition  ; 
but  even  so  he  is  not  the  monarch  of  the  one  spirit,  the 
Mind  of  Man,  which  persists  in  exercising  its  free-will,  and 
in  protesting  against  the  oppression  of  Vicissitude.  We 
may  conceive  him  as  an  elemental  and  spiritual  deity, 
robed  now  in  oppression  because  the  Mind  of  Man 
arbitrarily  assigned  to  him  wisdom,  and  dominion  over  the 
concerns  of  heaven  and  earth.  Prometheus  proceeds  to 
address  him  as    "  Almighty,  had  I  deigned  to  share  the 
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shame  of  thine  ill  tyranny":  if  the  Mind  of  Man  acquiesced 
in  all  the  evils  that  are  done  under  the  sun,  if  it  ceased  to 
protest  against  wrong,  Jupiter's  power  would  nowhere 
encounter  any  opposition.  In  the  colloquy  (so  often 
referred  to)  between  Asia  and  Demogorgon,  Asia  asks, 
"  Who  made  terror,  madness,  crime,  remorse,"  pain,  and 
hell,  or  the  sharp  fear  of  hell,  and  other  miserable  evils  of 
the  state  of  man  :  and  Demogorgon  replies,  "  He  reigns" 
— which  is  as  much  as  to  say  "  Jupiter  made  them." 
The  Vicissitude  of  the  World,  construed  as  the  will  of  the 
personal  and  anthropomorphic  God,  has  produced  these 
scourges  of  humankind.  When  Asia  presses  Demogorgon 
to  define  the  God  of  whom  he  had  previously  spoken  as  the 
author  of  all  good  things  in  the  world,  whereas  Jupiter  is 
the  author  of  evil  things,  Demogorgon  replies  — 

"  I  spoke  but  as  ye  speak, 
For  Jove  is  the  supreme  of  living  things." 

This  amounts  to  saying — There  is  no  personal  supreme 
being  other  than  Jupiter :  he,  as  a  personal  supremacy, 
creates  only  evil :  the  Universe,  and  that  which  is  good  in 
it,  subsist  independently  of  him — they  are  self-subsisting, 
and  did  not  come  into  being  by  any  personal  creative 
act.  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour  of  Jupiter's  downfall 
announces  that  Demogorgon  "  shall  wrap  in  lasting  night 
Heaven's  kingless  throne."  Heaven  will  exist,  and  Earth 
will  exist :  but  Heaven  will  be  kingless,  for  Jupiter  will 
be  gone.  In  the  ensuing  scene  Jupiter  himself  speaks : 
he  declares  that  his  antique  empire  is  "  built  on  eldest 
faith,  and  faith's  coeval,  fear."  Not  on  love,  not  on  truth, 
is  his  empire  built,  but  on  faith  and  fear — or  (as  we  might 
paraphrase  the  terms)  on  credulity  and  superstitious 
terror :  an  unstable  foundation,  therefore  a  fleeting 
empire.  And  forthwith  Heaven's  throne  becomes  king- 
less, for  Demogorgon  arrives,  and  Jupiter  sinks  into  end- 
less nothingness, 

"  Dizzily  down — ever,  for  ever  down.** 

We  need  follow  him  no  further.  As  Demogorgon  has 
just  been  announcing  to  Jupiter  : — 

"  The  tyranny  of  Heaven  none  may  retain, 
Or  reassume  or  hold,  succeeding  thee." 
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Under  the  influence  of  the  protest  of  Prometheus  the 
Human  Mind,  and  of  his  final  forgiveness  and  pity,  and 
at  the  unevadeable  fiat  of  Demogorgon,  Jupiter,  the 
personal  anthropomorphic  "Supreme  of  living  things,"  is 
gone,  and  his  place  knows  him  no  more. 

**  He  sunk  to  the  abyss — to  the  dark  void." 

Our  fifth  and  last  inquiry  was  to  be  "  Who  is  Demogor- 
gon  ? "  To  this  there  is,  I  suppose,  only  one  answer, 
being  Demogorgon's  own  answer  to  Jupiter — he  is  Eternity. 
Jupiter  asks,  "Awful  Shape,  what  art  thou  t  Speak!"  and 
Demogorgon  replies — "  Eternity  :  demand  no  direr  name." 
Beyond  this  decisive  explanation,  I  need  only  cull  a  few 
illustrative  details.  The  first  mention  of  Demogorgon  is 
in  that  speech  of  Mother  Earth,  in  Act  i,  where  she  says 
that  there  are  two  worlds  of  life  and  death — one  of  these 
being  a  world  of  shadows,  tenanted  by  the  simulacra  of 
the  agents  in  the  other  living  world,  and  among  the 
shadows  is  "Demogorgon,  a  tremendous  gloom."  When 
Asia  and  Panthea  have  reached  the  "pinnacle  of  rock 
among  mountains,"  they  stand  at  the  portal  of  Demogor- 
gon's realm :  hence  an  oracular  vapour  is  hurled  up  which 
men  "  call  truth,  virtue,  love,  genius,  or  joy — the  madden- 
ing wine  of  life."  These  are  mysterious  utterances, 
proper  to  a  mysterious  subject :  in  a  general  way,  we 
gather  that  the  emotions  or  faculties  thus  referred  to 
emanate  from  eternity,  and  partake  of  its  nature.  A 
"  Song  of  Spirits  "  addressed  to  Asia  and  Panthea  says 
that  "  the  Eternal,  the  Immortal,"  is  now  to  unloose  "  the 
snake-like  doom  coiled  underneath  his  throne " :  this 
Eternal  or  Immortal  is  none  other  than  Demogorgon.  In 
the  interview  with  Jupiter,  Demogorgon,  immediately  after 
declaring  that  he  is  Eternity,  adds  : — 

•*  I  am  thy  child,  as  thou  wert  Saturn's  child, 

Mightier  than  thee.     And  we  must  dwell  together 
Henceforth  in  darkness." 

As  Jupiter,  the  Vicissitude  of  the  World  and  anthro- 
pomorphic God,  succeeded  Saturn,  the  author  of  Time 
and  patriarchal  ruler  of  a  world  of  semi-humanized  man- 
kind, so  Demogorgon,  Eternity,  succeeds  Jupiter.  Jupiter 
is    merged   into  and   abolished   by  Eternity.     We  can,  I 
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think,  at  once  seize  some  part  of  Shelley's  thought  in 
this  assumption  :  to  follow  it  out  by  laboured  development 
or  a  long  train  of  ratiocination  is  no  part  of  my  under- 
taking. In  the  final  scene  of  all  Demogorgon  re-appears, 
"a  mighty  Power  which  is  as  darkness."  He  speaks, 
with  "  an  universal  sound  like  words,"  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Earth,  the  Spirit  of  the  Moon,  Daemons  and  Gods,  the 
Dead,  the  Elemental  Genii,  the  Living  Creatures  and  Plants 
and  Phaenomena  of  the  Earth,  and  to  Man  ;  and  terminates 
the  great  ideal  drama  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  This  is  the  day  which  down  the  void  abysm, 
At  the  Earth-bom's  spell,  yawns  for  Heaven's  despotism, 

And  Conquest  is  dragged  captive  through  the  deep. 
Love,  from  its  awful  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  last  giddy  hour 

Of  dread  endurance,  from  the  slippery,  steep, 
And  narrow  verge  of  crag-like  agony,  springs. 
And  folds  over  the  world  its  healing  wings. 

**  Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Endurance — 
These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assurance 

Which  bars  the  pit  over  Destruction's  strength  ; 
And,  if  with  infirm  hand  Eternity, 
Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should  free 

The  serpent  that  would  clasp  her  with  his  length, 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  reassume 
An  empire  o'er  the  disentangled  doom. 

**  To  suffer  woes  which  hope  thinks  infinite  ; 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night ; 

To  defy  power  which  seems  omnipotent ; 
To  love  and  bear  ;  to  hope  till  hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates  ; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent ; 
This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan,  is  to  be 
Good,  great,  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free  ; 
This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory  ! " 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  speech,  Demogorgon 
refers  to  Eternity  as  if  it  were  something  other  than 
himself:   he  says — 

"If  with  infirm  hand  Eternity, 
Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should  free 
The  serpent  that  would  clasp  her  with  his  length." 

This  phrase  need  not,  however,  lessen  our  conviction  that 
Demogorgon  symbolizes  Eternity.  He  is  Eternity  per- 
sonified— personified    so    far   as    "  a    power    which    is   as 
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darkness"  can  be  called  personified:  and  he  here  speaks 
of  Eternity  in  its  operations,  under  a  different  veil  of 
personating  words,  "  mother  of  many  acts  and  hours." 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  accomplished  my 
undertaking  of  considering  the  main  outline  and  purport 
of  Prometheus  Unbound^  under  the  head  of  its  myth,  and 
of  its  four  primary  personages — Prometheus,  Asia,  Jupiter, 
and  Demogorgon;  and  I  have  shown  that  (according  to 
my  view  of  the  poem)  Prometheus  is  the  Mind  of  Man, 
Asia  is  Nature,  Jupiter  is  the  Vicissitude  of  the  World 
transmuted  into  anthropomorphic  deity,  and  Demogorgon 
is  Eternity.  Here  therefore  I  might  conclude  :  but,  if  you 
will  bear  with,  me  a  very  little  longer,  I  will  with  utmost 
succinctness  say  a  few  more  words  to  sum  up  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  bearing  of  a  poem  than  which,  as 
Blackwood's  Magazine  averred  in  1820,  "it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  there  should  exist  a  more  pestiferous  mix- 
ture of  blasphemy,  sedition,  and  sensuality."  I  read 
it  thus. 

The  Universe  (spoken  of  as  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Light) 
is  eternal  and  self-existing  :  it  had  no  creator.  The 
primary  powers  of  the  Universe,  or  (as  we  may  say)  its 
spiritual  functions,  are  Love,  Fate,  Occasion,  Chance,  and 
Change.  Of  these  no  beginning  and  no  origin  can  be 
predicated,  nor  yet  any  end.  Of  Man,  the  earliest  age  is 
called  the  Saturnian  Age,  when  Time  became  a  factor 
in  the  world.  Men  in  that  age,  being  intellectually  un- 
developed, lived  a  natural  and  therefore  so  far  a  happy 
life,  like  animals,  or  indeed  like  plants.  Ultimately 
Human  Mind  was  evolved,  or,  mythically  speaking,  Pro- 
metheus came  into  being,  and  was  united  to  Nature,  as 
in  the  espousals  of  man  and  wife.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  Human  Mind  was  to  create  a  God  in  his  own  image  : 
he  assigned  wisdom  to  Jupiter — that  is,  to  the  Vicissitude 
of  the  World — and  ascribed  to  him  the  dominion  of 
Heaven,  stipulating  only  that  man  should  be  free — free 
in  will  and  in  act.  The  mere  animal  happiness,  or  natural 
conformity,  of  man  had  lapsed  with  the  birth  of  Mind  : 
under  the  theocracy  which  the  mind  of  man  had  estab- 
lished, everything  went  amiss.  The  natural  operations  of 
the   Vicissitude   of  the   World,   such   as   want,   toil,   and 
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disease,  became  grievously  oppressive  when  they  were 
regarded  as  the  decree  of  Omniscient  Omnipotence ;  and 
the  spirit  of  mankind  was  a  theatre  of  dismal  cravings  and 
chafings.  To  this  catastrophe  of  all  human  well-being 
the  Mind  of  Man  supplied  numerous  and  noble  palliatives ; 
but  it  sank  beneath  the  stern  theocratic  sway — Prometheus 
was  bound  and  tortured.  Still  the  potential  remedy  for 
the  multiform  and  monstrous  evil  remained  in  the  human 
mind  itself — it  remains  in  the  human  mind  at  this  moment. 
When  the  mind  shall  finally  have  rejected  the  delusions 
(such  Shelley  considered  them)  of  theocracy,  and  shall 
have  purged  itself  of  the  dark  passions  of  hatred  and 
revenge,  then  will  the  moment  of  emancipation  be  sound- 
ing. Eternity  itself  will  conspire  with  the  human  mind 
to  launch  the  world  of  man  upon  a  new  career — a  career 
of  boundless  progression,  in  which  even  the  planet  which 
man  inhabits  will  participate.  The  theocracy,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,  will  vanish  into  nothingness;  the  Human 
Mind  will  be  re-united  to  Nature  in  indissoluble  and  bound- 
less concord ;  and  only  chance  and  death  and  mutability 
will  dispute  with  man  the  future  of  his  globe. 
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BY  JOHN   TODHUNTER,  M.D. 
{Read  before  the  Shelley  Society,  February  gth,  1887.) 


Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  the  present 
paper  on  The  Triumph  of  Life,  with  a  brief  extract  from 
my  own  Study  of  Shelley,  as  I  wish  what  I  have  to  say 
this  evening  to  be  taken  as  an  addendum  to  the  rather 
unsatisfactory  notice  of  the  poem  to  be  found  in  that 
volume. 

"  The  poem,"  I  have  there  said,  "  is  nothing  less  than 
the  epic  of  human  life — the  tragic  story  of  the  Prome- 
thean struggle  of  the  Spirit  of  Man  against  the  dis- 
integrating forces  of  the  world — only  begun  indeed,  but 
begun  on  such  a  scale,  and  with  such  a  mastery  of 
handling,  that  the  fragment  stands,  like  the  torso  of  a 
Phidian  god,  the  revelation  of  regions  new  and  fair  in  the 
world  of  man's  creation." 

The  Triumph  of  Life  was,  as  we  know,  the  last 
important  work  on  which  Shelley  was  engaged  at  the 
time  of  his  premature  death,  the  historical  drama,  King 
Charles  /.,  of  which  such  remarkable  fragments  have 
been  rescued  from  his  note-books  by  Mr.  Rossetti, 
having  been  thrown  aside  for  this  great  philosophical 
poem.  In  The  Triumph  of  Life  and  King  Charles  I.  we 
have  the  first-fruits  of  the  mature  genius  of  Shelley — 
and  both  are  unfortunately  but  fragments.  The  un- 
finished drama  stands  in  some  such  relation  to  the 
unfinished  epic  as  The  Cenci  to  Prometheus  Unbound ; 
but  even  The  Cenci  scarcely  foreshadows  the  easy  strength 
of  style  and  the  breadth  and  variety  of  character-drawing 
in  King  Charles  /.,  while  the  Prometheus  is,  in  its  whole 
method  of  regarding  the  problems  of  man's  destiny, 
distinctly  immature  as  compared  with  The  Triumph  of 
Life,  In  these  last  two  poems  Shelley  touches  ground 
in  the  actual  world,  and  with  no  unsure  foot,  as  he  never 
did  before. 
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As  a  mere  piece  of  poetical  composition,  The  Triumph 
of  Life  is  a  masterpiece  among  Shelley's  longer  poems. 
For  sustained  majesty  of  verse,  concentration  of  diction, 
and  a  certain  Dantesque  intensity  of  vision,  it  stands 
alone  among  his  works.  If  we  compare  the  terza  rima 
of  this  poem  with  that  of  Prince  AtJianase^  it  will  be 
seen  what  progress  the  poet  has  made  in  mere  crafts- 
manship. For  imaginative  description,  combined  with 
subtle  and  sustained  music,  it  would  be  hard  to  match 
the  prelude.  Every  word  seems  to  shine  and  palpitate 
in  the  rare  atmosphere  of  the  verse.  The  very  spirit  of 
a  glorious  dawn  vitalises  the  whole. 

In  the  vision  which  this  prelude  so  solemnly  intro- 
duces, the  poet  sees  a  dusty  public  way  thronged  with 
a  great  concourse  of  people.  This  no  doubt  typifies 
human  life  in  this  world,  as  opposed  to  the  ideal  life 
typified  in  those 

**  fountains,  whose  melodious  din 
Out  of  their  mossy  cells  for  ever  burst," 

or  actual  as  opposed  to  possible  life.     The  multitude, 
deaf  to  the  music  of  these  fountains, — 

"  Some  flying  from  the  thing  they  feared,  and  some 
Seeking  the  object  of  another's  fear," 

and  leaving  the  true  nutriment  of  life  to  hunt  after  vain 
shadows — 

**  Pursued  their  serious  folly  as  of  old." 

Then  follows  the  fine  description  of  the  entry  of  the 
chariot  of  Life  : — 

*'  A  cold  glare  intenser  than  the  moon, 
But  icy  cold,  obscured  with  blinding  light 
The  sun,  as  he  the  stars.     Like  the  young  moon 
"When  on  the  sunlit  limits  of  the  night 
Her  white  shell  trembles  amid  crimson  air, 
And  whilst  the  sleeping  tempest  gathers  might, 
Doth,  as  the  herald  of  its  coming,  bear 
The  ghost  of  its  dead  mother,  whose  dim  form 
Bends  in  dark  sether  from  her  infant's  chair, — 
So  came  a  chariot  on  the  silent  storm 
Of  its  own  rushing  splendour,  and  a  Shape 
So  sate  within,  as  one  whom  years  deform. 
Beneath  a  dusky  hood,  and  double  cape, 
Crouching  within  the  shadow  of  a  tomb  ; 
And  o'er  what  seemed  the  head  a  cloud-like  crape 
Was  bent,  a  dim  and  faint  aetherial  gloom 
Tempering  the  light." 
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This  personage,  compared  by  Shelley  to  the  "ghost 
of  its  dead  mother  "  borne  by  the  young  moon,  is  Life, 
phenomenal  life,  the  "vegetable  life"  of  Blake,  which 
shuts  the  soul  into  the  dungeon  of  the  body,  with  the 
five  senses  for  loopholes  of  outlook. 

Who  the  charioteer  may  be  who  guides  "the  wonder- 
winged  team  "  which  draws  the  car  of  Life  is  not  so  easy 
to  come  at.  He  has  four  faces  with  banded  eyes,  and 
possibly  these  lines  from  Hellas  may  throw  some  light 
on  him : — 

*'  The  world's  eyeless  charioteer, 
Destiny  is  hurrying  by." 

The  passage  which  follows  is  certainly  obscure,  pro- 
bably corrupt : — 

**  Little  profit  brings 
Speed  in  the  van  and  blindness  in  the  rear, 
Nor  then  avail  the  beams  that  quench  the  sun, 
Or  that  with  banded  eyes  could  pierce  the  sphere 
Of  all  that  is,  has  been,  or  will  be  done." 

Mr.  Rossetti's  suggestion  that  "that  with  banded 
eyes"  is  equivalent  to  the  charioteer  is  ingenious,  and 
would  give  the  sense  that  if  not  blind  the  charioteer 
(Destiny,  or  whatever  it  may  be)  could  transcend  the 
phenomenal  sphere.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  the  moon  is  here,  as  in  Epipsychidion,  a  type  of  the 
phenomenal,  the  sun  of  the  ideal ;  but  here  the  sun  is 
eclipsed  by  the  moon. 

Whatever  be  the  interpretation  of  particular  passages, 
the  general  sense  of  the  extant  fragment  of  The  Tritwiph 
of  Life  is  clear  enough  ;  though  what  the  entire  scope  of 
the  completed  poem  would  have  been  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture.  The  great  interest  of  the  fragment 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  distinctly 
pessimistic  in  tone,  as  no  other  poem  of  Shelley's  is. 
In  the  cycle  of  earlier  poems  treating  of  man's  destiny 
which  culminates  in  Prometheus,  the  ideal  is  represented 
as  finally  triumphant  over  the  real.  The  victory  is  a 
comparatively  easy  one,  as  custom  and  superstition  are 
supposed  to  be  the  great  enemies  which  hold  man's  soul 
in  chains.  Once  convince  his  reason  and  arouse  his  will, 
and  his  chains  are  burst  for  ever.  The  primitive  vital 
force  of  the  golden  age  of  Nature  comes  back  with  a 
rush,  like  a  river  long  dammed  up  resuming  its  ancient 
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channel.  Shelley  has  not  even  learned,  with  Words- 
worth, that — 

"  Custom  lies  upon  us  with  a  weight 

Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life,'* 

and  scarcely  surmised  that  there  may  be  a  bond  upon 
us  deeper  still — not  only  almost,  but  quite  as  deep 
as  life. 

In  The  Triumph  of  Life  he  has  learnt  from  experience, 
and  got  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  evil.  He 
takes  Rousseau  as  his  guide  and  the  interpreter  of 
his  vision — the  Rousseau  of  the  Confessions^  bearing 
the  scars  of  real  life,  not  merely  the  philospher  of 
roseate  dreams  of  the  regeneration  of  man.  He  takes 
him  because  he  is  an  idealist,  but  an  idealist  disillusioned. 
The  tragedy  of  idealism  is  finely  expressed  in  Rous- 
seau's melancholy  reply  to  the  question,  "  Who  are  those 
chained  to  the  car  .'* " — 

**  The  wise, 
The  great,  the  unforgotten, — they  who  wore 
Mitres  and  helms  and  crowns,  or  wreaths  of  light, 
Signs  of  thought's  empire  over  thought — their  lore 
Taught  them  not  this,  to  know  themselves ;  their  might 
Could  not  repress  the  mystery  within. 
And  for  the  morn  of  truth  they  feigned,  deep  night 
Caught  them  ere  evening." 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  Rousseau  does  not  regard  his 
own  failure  as  absolute : — 

**  If  I  have  been  extinguished  yet  there  rise 
A  thousand  beacons  from  the  spark  I  bore." 

He  contrasts  his  own  fate  and  that  of  Voltaire,  whom 
he  apparently  classes  with  "  hoary  anarchs  and  dema- 
gogues" because  he  was  a  spirit  of  negation  : — 

'*  For  in  the  battle  Life  and  they  did  wage 
She  remained  conqueror.     1  was  overcome 
By  my  own  heart  alone,  which  neither  age 
Nor  tears,  nor  infamy,  nor  now  the  tomb. 
Could  temper  to  its  object." 

This  acknowledgment  that  some  defect  in  himself,  not 
merely  in  his  outward  circumstances,  caused  his  defeat, 
is  noteworthy. 

The  account  which  he  gives  of  his  youth  passed  in  the 
presence  of  a  spirit  who  makes  the  phenomenal  world 
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seem  like  a  dream,  is  full  of  Shelley's  loveliest  poetry.^ 
She  hovers  above  the  waters  of  a  rivulet,  whose  murmurs 
make  a  music  which  lulls  the  aching  of  the  soul  in  the 
presence  of  evil,  so  that  even  Shelley  himself  would 

*'  forget  thus  vainly  to  deplore 
Ills  which  if  ills  can  find  no  cure  from  thee." 

She  is  a  vision  of  the  Asia  of  Prometheus  Unbound,  of 
that  goddess  revealed  through  Nature,  who  is  archetypal 
Nature — the  spirit  of  the  Cosmos,  or  Eternal  Beauty. 
From  her  Rousseau  demands  a  key  to  the  riddle  of  life  : 

**  Show  whence  I  came,  and  where  I  am,  and  why," 

and  for  answer  she  gives  him  to  drink  of  her  crystal 
cup.  He  drinks,  and  she  gradually  fades,  but  for  a 
while  remains  as  a  dim  presence,  more  felt  than  seen, 
even  after  the  car  of  Life  enters  with  stunning  music, 
and  draws  Rousseau  into  the  circle  of  its  influence,  to 
leave  him  the  gnarled  and  withered  thing  that  Shelley 
finds  him.  His  description  of  the  haunting  of  the  world 
with  spectral  forms — phantoms  of  dead  and  dying 
personalities,  which  persist  as  ideas,  customs,  dogmas, 
superstitions,  is  splendid. 

*'  The  earth  was  grey  with  phantoms,  and  the  air 
"Was  peopled  with  dim  forms,  as  when  there  hovers 
A  flock  of  vampyre  bats  before  the  glare 
Of  the  tropic  sun,  bringing,  ere  evening, 
Strange  night  upon  some  Indian  isle." 

There  is  one  passage  in  this  description  which  is 
rather  obscure.  After  speaking  of  the  phantoms  which 
haunt  kings,  priests,  lawyers,  statesmen,  &c.,  Rousseau 
goes  on  : — 

**  And  others,  like  discoloured  flakes  of  snow 
On  fairest  bosoms  and  the  sunniest  hair, 
Fell  and  were  melted  by  the  youthful  glow 
"Which  they  extinguished  ;  and  like  tears  they  were 
A  veil  to  those  from  whose  faint  lids  they  rained 
In  drops  of  sorrow." 

1  Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the  hero  of  this  episodical 
narrative  be  Rousseau  or  some  new  speaker,  the  leader  of  the  band  of 
Emperors  and  Popes.  I  take  it  the  words  "replied  the  leader,"  line  293, 
refer  to  Rousseau,  already  called  "my  guide,"  line  235;  and  that  "the 
leader"  is  the  simple  eauivalent  of  Dante's  "  Lo  Duca,"  so  frequently 
applied  to  Virgil.  Dante  s  habit  is,  however,  to  call  "Virgil  Dua  when  he 
acts,  and  Maestro  when  he  speaks — such,  at  least,  is  my  impression  as  to  his 
usage  ;  so  that  he  would  here  probably  have  said  "disse  '1  Maestro."  That 
Rousseau  should  reply  to  an  unuttered  thought  in  Shelley's  mind  is  not 
without  precedent  in  ihe  speeches  of  "Virgil  to  Dante. 
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I  take  this  to  refer  not  merely  to  nuns,  but  to 
other  women  whom  an  external  code  of  morality, 
which  veils  their  real  nature,  compels  to  live,  possibly 
"  lamenting  some  enforced  chastity,"  and  certainly 
stunted  in  spiritual  and  intellectual  growth. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  that  important  passage, 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  poem,  which  deals  with  the 
ravages  wrought  by  love  (or  rather  its  false  counterpart) 
in  the  world.  For,  I  take  it,  the  description  of  the 
dancing  crowd,  "  tortured  by  their  agonising  pleasure," 
distinctly  points  to  sensual  love,  the  Venus  Pandemos, 
as  "  the  fierce  spirit,  whose  unholy  leisure  was  soothed 
by  mischief  since  the  world  begun."  She  is  taken  as 
the  supreme  type  of  those  lower  appetites,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  which  subjects  mankind  to  the  yoke  of  Life. 
Maidens  and  youths  meet  and  mingle  in  the  dance, 
and  fall  senseless ;  and  the  car  passes  over  them, 
leaving  them 

**  Old  men  and  women  foully  disarrayed." 

Disillusion  and  despair  or  apathy  are  the  result  of 
their  indulgence  in  this  "agonising  pleasure."  That 
Shelley  includes  marriage  of  even  the  higher  type  as 
falling  far  short  of  ideal  love  is  evident  from  the  whole 
drift  of  EpipsycJiidioUy  in  which  Mary  is  the  incarnation 
of  respectable  affectionate  domestic  union.  Such  union 
does  not  satisfy  the  poetic  imagination,  because  it  lacks 
the  fervour  and  exaltation  of  passion.  How  far  this 
ideal  is  capable  of  realisation  does  not  concern  the 
idealist.  His  business  is  persistently  to  demand  and 
attempt  impossibilities.  Nothing  less  than  a  perfect 
union  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  can  satisfy  him,  and 
therefore  he  demands  it  in  what  Byron  calls  "  the  nym- 
pholepsy  of  a  fond  despair."  He  turns  from  the  lower 
forms  in  impatience  and  disgust — from  the  dull  lust  of 
men  and  the  dull  chastity  or  good-natured  self-surrender 
of  women — from  all  the  phases  of  abortive  desire  which 
rend  our  hearts  with  sickening  excitement,  or  drug 
them  into  torpid  sloth — with  a  cry  for  some  great 
transfiguring  passion  which  would  be  indeed  the  life 
of  life. 

The  eloquent  words  of  Emilia  Viviani,  which  I  give  in 
her  own  sonorous  Italian,  give  utterance  to  this  disgust 
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and  this  cry,  which  are  the  burden   of  modern  woman- 
hood and  the  main  burden  of  Shelley's  poetry  : — 

"Ma  quanto  tu  sei  profanato,  O  Amore  !  quali  oltraggi  fanno  i  fii:;li 
della  terra  al  tuo  nome  divino.  Sovente  agli  afFetti  i  piu  illeciti,  alle  azioni 
le  piu  vituperose,  al  delitto  (oh  !  attentalo  esecrando)  all'  istesso  delitto  si  da 
11  nome  di  amore,  si  osa  dire  che  egli  lo  ha  cagionato.  Ahi  empi !  sacri- 
leghi !  inaudita  bestenmia  !  voi  che  non  potete  risenterlo,  non  comprendete 
neppure  cio  che  la  parola  amore  significhi.  Amore  vuol  di  virtu,  amore 
ispira  virtii  ed  e  la  sorgente  delle  azioni  le  piu  magnanime,  della  vera 
felicita.  Amore  e  un  fuoco,  che  brucciando  non  distrugge,  una  mista  di 
piacere  e  di  pena,  una  pena  che  porta  piacere,  un  Essenza  eterna,  spirituale, 
infinita,  pura,  celestiale.  Questo  si  e  il  vero,  il  solo  amore,  quel  senti- 
mento  che  soltanto  puo  reimpire  intieramente  il  vuoto  dell'  anima,  quel 
vuoto  orribile  peggior  della  morte." 

The  following  translation  is  taken  from  Mr.  Forman's 

Shelley : — 

'*  But  how  art  thou  profaned,  O  Love !  what  outrages  do  not  the 
children  of  the  earth  commit  in  thy  name  divine  !  Often  and  often  to 
affections  the  most  illicit,  to  actions  the  most  degrading,  to  crime — ah  ! 
execrable  iniquity !  when  even  to  crime  itself  they  give  the  name  of 
Love,  and  dare  to  tax  it  with  the  commission  of  crime  !  Alas  !  unheard-of 
blasphemy  !  Impious  and  sacrilegious  that  ye  are,  you  not  only  feel  it  not, 
but  comprehend  not  even  what  the  word  Love  signifies.  Love  has  no 
wi>h  but  for  virtue — Love  inspires  virtue — Love  is  the  source  of  actions  the 
most  magnanimous,  of  true  felicity — Love  is  a  fire  that  burns  and  destroys 
not,  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain,  a  pain  that  brings  pleasure,  an  essence, 
eternal,  spiritual,  infinite,  pure,  celestial.  This  is  the  true,  the  only  Love 
— that  sentiment  which  can  alone  entirely  fill  up  the  void  of  the  soul — that 
horrible  void,  worse  than  death." 

Shelley  is  right  in  regarding  love  as  one  of  the  most 
potent  of  spiritual  forces — a  force  which  must  regenerate 
or  destroy  society.  The  right  relationship  between  the 
sexes  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  social  problems 
with  which  the  great  revolution,  into  the  vortex  of 
which  we  are  hastening,  has  to  deal.  The  next  century 
will  be  the  century  of  women,  and  it  depends  mainly 
upon  them  whether  the  relaxation  of  the  marriage  bond 
which  is  inevitable  is  to  result  in  a  mere  sexual  orgie,  or 
in  something  like  the  higher  union  of  which  Shelley 
sings.  For  men  the  time  has  come  when  they  must  learn 
a  new  lesson  in  self-control  or  cease  to  be  men.  In  the 
revolt  against  the  old  morality  of  restriction,  in  which 

"  Priests  with  black  gowns, 
"Were  walking  their  rounds, 
And  binding  with  briers 
Our  joys  and  desires," 

much    cant    is    talked    nowadays    about    the   evil    of 
asceticism ;    but   without   asceticism    there    can    be    no 
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progress.  Asceticism  is  the  strait  gate  by  which  we 
must  enter  the  kingdom — not  the  kingdom  itself,  but 
the  gate.  Self-control  may  be  a  poor  creature  in  itself, 
but  it  is  the  nurse  of  all  noble  passion.  But  beside  self- 
control  we  need  an  immense  increase  of  that  imaginative 
sympathy  between  men  and  women  which  is  already 
springing  up.  Love  speaks  through  each  lover  in  a 
tongue  more  or  less  unknown  to  the  other,  and  needs  an 
interpreter.  There  is  a  pathetic  ring  in  Mary  WoU- 
stonecraft's  words  to  Imlay,  **  You  must  appeal  to  my 
senses  through  my  imagination — with  you,  I  fear  it  is 
different." 

In  conclusion  I  must  again  ask  you  to  excuse  a 
quotation  from  my  own  book,  as  it  expresses  what 
1  feel  as  to  the  probable  scope  of  The  Triumph  of  Life 
had  it  ever  been  completed. 

"  The   poem  ends  abruptly   with  the   grand    query : 

*  Then  w^hat  is  life  } '  I  cried.  What  the  answer  would 
have  been,  and  how  far  it  would  have  been  the  true 
one,  Shelley  has  never  returned  to  tell  us.  That  the 
apparently  unredeemed  despair  of  this  early  portion  of 
his  Epic  of  Man  would  have  had  some  more  hopeful 
sequel ;  that  The  Triumph  of  Life  would  have  been  no 
mere  triumph  of  that  lower  life  which  is  death,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  writings.  Perhaps 
some  vision  of  the  divine  Love  might  have  appeared  to 
irradiate  the  gloom  of  this  mortal  world.  Rousseau 
says  that  the  bat-like  swarm  of  personal  emanations 
or  phantom  ideas  was 

*'  *  A  wonder  worthy  of  the  rhyme 
Of  him  who  from  the  lowest  depths  of  hell. 
Thro'  every  paradise,  and  through  all  glory, 
Love  led  serene,  and  who  returned  to  tell 
The  world  of  hate  and  awe  the  wondrous  story 
How  all  things  are  transfigured  except  Love. ' 

« We  are  indeed  made  to  feel,  with  Prometheus,  that 

*  all  hope  is  vain  but  love.'  If  love  be  not  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  human  soul  toward  some  vital  spirit  of  the 
universe  ;  if  it  be  not  the  earnest  of  something  *  eternal 
in  the  heavens  which  faileth  not,'  then  life  is  indeed 
'  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing.'  We  are  but  the  slaves  of  the  harlot  Pleasure, 
or  the  prisoners  of  the  stern  jailor  Duty." 


SHELLEY,  "PETEEOO;-  AND  THE  MASK  OF  AHARCHY, 

A  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Shelley  Society  on  the  ^ih  of 
February  1SS7, 

BY  H.  BUXTON  FORMAN. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — In  preparing  for  the  press 
the  fac-simile  of  the  holograph  Mask  of  Anarchy^  which 
was  the  subject  of  some  talk  at  our  last  meeting,  I  have 
been  led  to  consider  the  circumstances  that  induced 
Shelley  to  write  the  poem,  and  the  conditions  in  which 
it  was  produced  ;  and  I  propose  this  evening  to  read  to 
you  what  I  have  written  on  the  subject. 

The  year  18 19  was  a  critical  one  in  the  history  of 
reform.  Democratic  agitation  had  been  rife  among  the 
British  working  classes  for  some  years  ;  monster  public 
gatherings  were  becoming  more  and  more  frequent ;  and 
in  the  summer  of  18 19  the  movement  culminated  in  a 
huge  concourse  at  Manchester.  On  the  31st  of  July  an 
advertizement  in  The  Manchester  Observer  set  forth  that 
a  meeting  would  be  held  on  the  9th  of  August  in  a 
large  open  space  called  St.  Peter's  Field,  with  the  view 
of  urging  forward  parliamentary  reform.  The  magistrates 
declared  that  such  a  meeting  would  be  illegal ;  and  its 
promoters  postponed  it  while  endeavouring  to  compass 
their  end  in  a  more  formal  manner,  but  eventually  held 
their  meeting  on  the  i6th  of  August  1819,  in  St.  Peter's 
Field.  The  people  poured  into  Manchester  by  thousands 
from  all  the  surrounding  towns,  coming  peaceably  and 
in  order,  though  for  a  purpose  pronounced  to  be  illegal. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  chair  should  be  taken  by  the 
noisy  demagogue  Henry  Hunt,  best  known  as  Orator 
Hunt,  and  not  connected  in  any  way  with  Leigh  Hunt. 
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The  authorities  at  Manchester  had  made  extensive 
but  muddlesome  preparations  for  what  they  termed  the 
preservation  of  peace.  They  had  ready  for  action  a 
large  number  of  special  constables,  some  yeomanry 
cavalry,  and  some  three  hundred  hussars  ;  but,  although 
the  authorities  had  ample  knowledge  and  warning  of  the 
meeting,  they  failed  to  arrange  beforehand  any  definite 
plan  of  action.  They  made  no  effort  to  arrest  the  ring- 
leaders on  their  way  to  St.  Peter's  Field  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  Hunt  was  on  the  platform,  surrounded  by  a  densely- 
packed  and  enormous  crowd  of  peaceable  and  orderly 
men,  women,  and  children,  that  an  absurd  attempt  to 
take  him  into  custody  was  made.  When  the  warrant 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  reform  leaders  was  handed 
to  the  chief  constable  for  execution,  he  averred  that  he 
should  need  military  aid.  To  this  end  some  forty  of  the 
yeomanry  cavalry  were  despatched  to  make  their  way 
through  the  crowd — an  obvious  impossibility — and  were 
speedily  hemmed  in  on  all  hands  and  stuck  fast.  They 
do  not  appear  at  first  to  have  done  or  received  serious 
harm  ;  but,  when  their  mission  was  found  to  have  failed, 
a  hasty  order  ^  was  given  to  the  three  hundred  hussars, 
who  were  in  attendance  hard  by,  to  disperse  the  crowd. 
They  made  a  vigorous  charge,  resulting  in  a  terrific 
scene  of  confusion  and  indiscriminate  slashing  and 
overturning ;  and  in  the  end  about  six  people  were 
killed  outright,  while  twenty  or  thirty  were  wounded 
by  the  sabres  of  the  cavalry,  and  some  fifty  or  more 
injured  by  being  trodden  under  foot  and  otherwise 
maltreated. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  was  the  Manchester  massacre,  as 
Shelley  called  it,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  Peterloo 
massacre.  When  the  news  of  this  ugly  business  reached 
Shelley  at  Leghorn,  he  was  beyond  measure  transported 
by  resentment  against  the  local  authorities  and  the 
Government.  The  affair  took  place  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  when  Lord  Eldon  was 

1  ***Good  God,  sir!  Do  you  not  see  how  they  are  attacking  the 
yeomanry  ?  Disperse  the  crowd  ! '  On  this,  the  word  *  Forward '  was 
instantly  given,  the  tmmpet  sounded,  and  the  cavalry  dashed  among  the 
multitude."  See  A  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,  by  Harriet 
Martineau,  four  volumes,  1877,  vol.  i.  pp.  283-314,  for  a  full  account  of 
the  whole  episode. 
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Lord  High  Chancellor,  Viscount  Sidmouth  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  Lord  Castlereagh  Foreign  Secretary.  Lord 
Sidmouth  publicly  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Prince  Regent  with  the  "  prompt,  decisive,  and  efficient 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity  " 
adopted  by  the  local  authorities.  Lord  Eldon,  equally, 
supported  the  magistrates ;  and  for  the  rest,  the  cup  of 
iniquity  both  of  Castlereagh  and  of  Eldon  had  long,  in 
Shelley's  eyes,  been  full  to  overflowing;  so  that  he 
might  well  give  to  Murder  a  mask  like  the  one,  and  to 
Fraud  an  ermined  gown  like  that  of  the  other. 

It  is  thus  that  Mrs.  Shelley,  in  her  note  on  the 
poems  of  1 8 19,  describes  her  husband's  feelings  on  this 
occasion : — 

**  Though  Shelley's  first  eager  desire  to  excite  his  countrymen  to  resist 
openly  the  oppressions  existent  during  '  the  good  old  times '  had  faded  with 
early  youth,  still  his  warmest  sympathies  were  for  the  people.  He  was  a 
republican,  and  loved  a  democracy.  He  looked  on  all  human  beings  as  in- 
heriting an  equal  right  to  possess  the  dearest  privileges  of  our  nature,  the 
necessaries  of  life,  when  fairly  earned  by  labour  and  intellectual  instruction. 
His  hatred  of  any  despotism,  that  looked  upon  the  people  as  not  to  be 
consulted  or  protected  from  want  and  ignorance,  was  intense.  He  was 
residing  near  Leghorn,  at  Villa  Valsovano,  writing  The  Cenci,  when  the 
news  of  the  Manchester  Massacre  reached  us :  it  roused  in  him  violent 
emotions  of  indignation  and  compassion.  The  great  truth  that  the  many, 
if  accordant  and  resolute,  could  control  the  few,  as  was  shown  some  years 
after,  made  him  long  to  teach  his  injured  countrymen  how  to  resist. 
Inspired  by  these  feelings  he  wrote  the  Masque  of  Anarchy.  ..." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  words  '*  writing  The 
Cenci"  were  meant  to  be  taken  literally.  Professor 
Dowden  tells  us  {Life  of  Shelley,  vol.  ii.  p.  279)  that,  on 
Sunday  the  8th  of  August,  Shelley  "  brought  the  first 
rough  draft  [of  The  Cenci]  to  an  end,"  and  that  during 
some  later  days  of  the  same  month  he  was  "  engaged  in 
copying  and  correcting  the  poem." 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  words  "first  rough 
draft "  are  not  quoted  from  any  contemporary  record, 
but  are  of  the  nature  of  an  interpretation,  there  being 
no  precise  knowledge  at  present  as  to  the  degree  of 
finish  which  characterized  the  tragedy  as  completed  by 
Shelley  on  the  8th  of  August.  It  seems  certain,  how- 
ever, that,  a  week  later  than  that,  it  was  not  absolutely 
finished  :  on  the  nth  of  August  he  was  re-copying  some 
portion  of  it;  and  on  the  iSth  of  August  he  wrote  to 
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Leigh  Hunt — ^  "  My  Prometheus  is  finished,  and  I  am 
also  on  the  eve  of  completing  another  work,  totally- 
different  from  any  thing  you  might  conjecture  that  I 
should  write  ;  of  a  more  popular  kind  ;  and,  if  any  thing 
of  mine  could  deserve  attention,  of  higher  claims." 

The  work  referred  to  is  The  Cenci\  and,  as  the  middle 
of  August  is  generally  accepted  as  the  time  of  comple- 
tion, it  is  not  improbable  that  the  15th  was  actually  the 
eve  of  the  tragedy's  birthday.  Mrs.  Shelley  appears  to 
have  assisted  later  in  copying;  but  even  of  this  there 
seems  to  be  no  record  after  the  20th  of  August.  Now 
if  the  1 6th  was  actually  the  day  on  which  Shelley  put 
the  last  finishing  touch  to  his  tragedy,  as  I  think  we  may 
reasonably  assume  it  to  have  been,  in  the  absence  of 
further  evidence,  the  coincidence  was  sufficiently  remark- 
able ;  for  that  was  the  very  day  on  which  the  Manchester 
magistrates,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought for  the  "  public  tranquillity,"  took  order  for  the 
enactment  of  the  tragedy  in  St.  Peter's  Field,  which  was 
to  provide  him  with  the  subject  of  his  next  considerable 
poem.  But  these,  we  must  recollect,  were  not  the  days 
of  Reuters  telegrams,  nor  did  news  reach  Leghorn  from 
England  by  post  in  two  or  three  days.  The  chances 
are  that  Shelley  remained  ignorant  of  the  massacre  till 
August  had  given  place  to  September.  By  the  9th  of 
September  he  was  sending  a  printed  copy  of  The  Cenci 
to  Peacock  ;  and  there  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Oilier  in  which 
he  mentions  the  indescribable  trouble  he  had  with  the 
Italian  printer  in  getting  the  work  through  the  press  at 
Leghorn.  Now  this  indescribable  trouble  must  certainly 
have  occupied  a  plurality  of  weeks,  as  any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  printing  processes  at  their  best  must  be 
convinced  :  I  do  not  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  business 
on  which  the  poet  was  occupied,  when  he  heard  first  of 
the  meeting  in  St.  Peter's  Field  and  its  sanguinary  results, 
must  have  been  the  printing  and  not  the  writing  of  The 
Cenci, 

How  the  indescribable  trouble  inflicted  on  him  by 
Signor  Masi^  and  his  compositors  must  have  shrunk  into 

^  Prose  Works ^  vol.  iv.,  p.  1 15. 

2  Professor  Dowden  {Lije  of  Shelley,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  279)  says  that  the  book 
was  printed  at  Masi's,  adding,  however,  in  a  foot-note,  "  I  have  no  positive 
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insignificance  when  he  opened  the  EngHsh  newspapers 
and  read  of  the  hideous  and  sanguinary  bungle,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  picture  to  one's  thought.  Let  us  look  in 
imagination  into  that  glazed-in  loggia  at  the  top  of  Villa 
Valsovano/  where  the  summer  had  seen  Shelley  at  work 
upon  the  greatest  tragedy  produced  since  Shakespeare's 
hand  left  working  in  that  kind  :  do  we  not  see  the  same 
Shelley  dividing  his  time  between  attention  to  the  inde- 
scribable proof-sheets  of  the  said  tragedy,  damp  from 
printer  Masi's  office,  and  boiling  over  the  news  contained 
in  the  papers  from  his  abandoned  country,  where  a  less 
remote  if  less  poetic  tragedy  had  just  been  enacted  ? 
Whether  Masi's  mangling  of  the  majestic  lines  of  The 
Cejtci,  or  thoughts  of  that  ghastly  rush  of  cavalry  to 
mangle  the  limbs  of  his  unarmed  countrymen,  drove 
him  the  oftener  to  the  glazed  front  of  his  "  airy  cell/'  ^ 
who  shall  say?  Whether,  when  driven  from  his  high 
retreat,  to  rush  into  Leghorn  and  make  personal  repre 
sentations  to  the  bewildered  and  bewildering  printers, 
the  completed  tragedy  of  medieval  Italy  or  the  poem 
already  getting  forward  on  the  new  tragedy  of  modern 
England,  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  who  shall  guess  ? 
But  we  cannot  put  aside  the  recurring  picture  of  the 
poet,  starting  up  once  and  again  with  impulsive  fingers 
thrust  through  his  wild  locks,  stung  now  by  some 
blunder  of  the  printer's  in  transferring  from  manuscript 
to  print  the  unfamiliar  language  of  his  fresh  great 
*' summer-task,"  2  now  by  some  detail,  or  imagined  detail, 
of  the  massacre,  to  find  a  momentary  relief  in  gazing 
down  from  the  study  "half  v/ay  between  the  town  [of 
Leghorn]  and  Monte  Nero  : "  *  from  that  study  he  could 
drink  in  through  the  eyes  the  benign  influence  of  the 
"near  sea"  which  he  loved,  and  could  for  a  moment 
calm  his  vexed  spirit  with  the  **wide  prospect  of  fertile 
country  "  ^  of  the  land  of  his  choice. 

evidence  that  Masi  was  Shelley's  printer,  but  it  seems  morally  certain  that 
to  Masi  he  would  go." 

^  See  Mrs.  Shelley's  note  on  The  Cenci. 

2  Ibid. 

*  "So  now  my  summer-task  is  ended,  Mary." — {Laon  and  Cythna — 
Dedication. ) 

•*  Mrs.  Shelley's  note  on  The  Cenci. 

5  Ibid. 
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But  we  have  not  to  depend  on  sheer  imagination  in 
order  to  realize  the  vivid  series  of  impressions  kept  up 
in  Shelley's  mind :  not  only  have  we  in  our  hands  the 
admirable  poem  which  he  wrote  on  the  impulse  of  this 
ugly  episode  in  the  history  of  reform  in  England,  but 
letters  and  memoranda  are  preserved  for  our  guidance. 
On  the  6th  of  September,  when  well  through  his  troubles 
with  the  Leghorn  printers,  he  wrote  a  letter'  to  his 
publisher,  Mr.  Oilier,  announcing  his  intention  to  send 
The  Cenci  for  publication,  and  commenting  thus  on  the 
Manchester  massacre : — 

**  The  same  day  that  your  letter  came,  came  the  news  of  the  Manchester 
work,  and  the  torrent  of  my  indignation  has  not  yet  done  boiling  in  my 
veins.  I  wait  anxiously  to  hear  how  the  country  will  express  its  sense  of 
this  bloody,  murderous  oppression  of  its  destroyers.  Something  must  be 
done.     What,  yet,  I  know  not."  ^ 

Three  days  later  he  wrote  to  his  good  friend  Pea- 
cock,^ sending  him  a  copy  of  The  Cenci  and  exhibiting 
an  unabated  interest  in  the  Peterloo  business : — 

*'  Many  thanks  for  your  attention  in  sending  the  papers  which  contain  the 
terrible  and  important  news  of  Manchester.  These  are,  as  it  u  ere,  the  dis- 
tant thunders  of  the  terrible  storm  which  is  approaching.  The  tyrants  here, 
as  in  the  French  Revolution,  have  first  shed  blood.  May  their  execrable 
lessons  not  be  learnt  with  equal  docility  !  I  still  think  there  will  be  no 
coming  to  close  quarters  until  financial  affairs  bring  the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed  together.  Pray  let  me  have  the  earliest  political  news  which  you 
consider  of  importance  at  this  crisis. " 

After  the  lapse  of  twelve  days  more,  he  again  ad- 
dressed Peacock,  further  concerning  The  Cenci  a.nd  {inter 
alia)  concerning  the  massacre  : — * 

"  I  have  received  all  the  papers  you  sent  me,  and  the  Examiners  regularly, 
perfumed  with  muriatic  acid.s     What  an  infernal  business — this  of  Man- 

^  Shelley  Memorials,  pp.  1 1 8- 1 9. 

2  This  quotation  from  The  Cenci  (act  iii.,  scene  i.,  lines  86-7)  given  us 
a  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  the  real  and  literary  tragedies  were  dividing 
his  mind.  The  "  torrent "  of  his  indignation  did  not,  it  seems,  even  give 
him  time  to  reflect  whether  Mr.  Oilier  would  understand  the  words  "op- 
pression of  its  destroyers  "  as  meaning  oppression  exercised  by  the  persons 
so  characterized. 

2  Prose  Works,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  1 23-4. 

4  Prose  Works,  vol   iv.,  pp.  124-6. 

5  The  result  of  quarantine  operations. 
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Chester!  What  is  to  be  done?  Something  assuredly.^  H.  Hunt  has 
behaved,  I  think,  with  great  spirit  and  coolness  in  the  whole  affair." 

That  the  poem  seethed  in  his  mind  for  a  continuance 
of  time  is  also  evident  from  another  passage  in  Mrs. 
Shelley's  note  on  the  poems  of  1819: — 

**  The  poem  was  written  for  the  people,  and  is  therefore  in  a  more  popu- 
lar tone  than  usual ;  portions  strike  as  abrupt  and  unpolished,  but  many 
stanzas  are  all  his  own.  I  heard  him  repeat  (and  admired)  those 
beginning, — 

** '  My  Father  Time  is  old  and  grey,* 

before  I  knew  to  what  poem  they  were  to  belong.  But  the  most  touching 
passage  is  that  which  describes  the  blessed  effects  of  liberty  ;  they  might 
make  a  patriot  of  any  man,  whose  heart  was  not  wholly  closed  against  his 
humbler  fellow-creatures." 

In  what  form  the  poem  was  first  put  into  black  and 
white  perhaps  we  may  never  know  ;  but  the  chances  are 
that  it  was  jotted  down  in  note-books  or  on  scraps  of 
paper,  in  pencil  or  in  ink  as  occasion  ruled,  before 
being  reduced  to  its  finished  form.  However  that  may 
be,  it  was  copied  out  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  finally  revised  by 
Shelley,  and  despatched  to  Leigh  Hunt  for  publica- 
tion in  The  Examiner,  before  November  18 19.  It 
never  saw  the  light  till  1832;  for  Hunt,  prudent  for 
once,  thought  that,  if  given  to  the  public  in  18 19,  it 
would  have  a  very  different  effect  from  that  for  which 
the  poet  designed  it.  When  Mrs.  Shelley  reprinted 
the  poem  in  her  collected  editions,  dating  from  1839 
onwards,  she  included  a  stanza  not  given  by  Hunt  ;  but, 
so  far  as  the  public  knew,  from  that  time  till  1876,  there 
were  no  means  of  verifying  by  consultation  of  manu- 
scripts the  readings  of  either  the  one  version  or  the 
other. 

In  1876,  some  Shelley  papers  preserved  by  Leigh 
Hunt  came  to  the  surface  of  the  stream  of  time  which 
had  swamped  them  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  when 
the  third  volume  of  my  library  edition  of  Shelley's 
Poetical  Works  was  issued.  The  Mask  of  Anarchy  was 
given  from  the  very  copy  which  Mrs.  Shelley  had 
written    and    Shelley   had    revised    with    minute    and 

^  Note  the  curious  way  in  which  the  words  from  The  Cenci  quoted  to 
Oilier  are  put  in  plain  prose  for  the  unsympathizing  Peacock,  the  "nursling 
of  the  exact  and  superficial  school  in  poetry." 
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scrupulous  care,  for  Hunt  to  publish  in  The  Examiner, 
Certain  peculiarities  in  that  manuscript,  notably  gaps 
left  by  Mrs.  Shelley  and  afterwards  filled  in  by  Shelley, 
led  me  to  surmise  that  the  poet  had  dictated  the  poem 
to  his  wife  from  rough  notes,  such  as  we  know  he  made, 
in  ample  measure,  of  his  poetic  thoughts.  Until  the 
present  year  (1887)  the  Hunt  manuscript  remained  the 
sole  known  written  authority  for  the  text  of  The  Mask, 
and  it  did  not  seem  very  probable  that  another  authority 
would  be  discovered.  Nevertheless,  Shelley's  own  manu- 
script of  the  whole  poem,  less  a  few  omitted  lines,  has 
at  length  been  found,  and  has  blown  to  the  winds 
my  theory  of  dictation, — the  peculiarities  being  the 
result,  not  of  hesitant  instructions  to  an  amanuensis, 
but  of  copying  out,  as  literally  as  might  be,  a  poem 
which  was  practically  completed,  but  required  just  a 
few  finishing  touches. 

The  recovery  of  the  holograph  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  Shelley  Society's  activity.  Mr.  Frederic  S.  Ellis, 
while  carrying  on  the  work  of  editing  and  supervising 
the  Shelley  Concordance,  had  to  appeal  through  the 
columns  of  The  Athenceuin  for  additions  to  his  phalanx 
of  workers.  From  communications  made  to  Mr.  Ellis 
in  this  connexion  it  transpired  that  Mrs.  Shelley,  in 
1826,  gave  the  holograph  Mask  of  Anarchy  to  the 
late  Sir  John  (then  Mr.)  Bowring,  whose  son,  Mr.  Lewin 
Bowring,  C.S.I.,  placed  it  temporarily  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
hands,  together  with  a  most  interesting  letter  sent  by 
Mrs.  Shelley  with  her  precious  gift.  This  letter,  with 
some  particulars  of  the  manuscript,  was  at  once 
communicated  by  Mr.  Ellis  to  The  Athenceum}  and 
arrangements  were  shortly  made  for  the  transfer  of  the 
manuscript  and  letter  to  their  present  owner,  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Wise. 

In  a  small  way,  the  recovery  of  this  manuscript,  and 
its  bestowal  in  the  hands  of  one  who  will  not  hide  it 
under  a  bushel,  have  made  quite  a  stir.  To  Shelley 
specialists  the  knowledge  that  the  holograph  of  another 
of  Shelley's  poems  is  extant  and  accessible  is  neces- 
sarily gratifying  ;  and  the  production  of  that  fac-simile 
of  it  which  the  Shelley  Society  is  about  to  issue  in  its 

1  January  22,  1887. 
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"  Extra  Series "  is  a  real  boon, — a  fac-simile  being 
serviceable  both  for  the  purposes  of  students  who  desire 
to  know  more  of  Shelley's  way  of  work,  and  for  such 
collectors  as  cannot  hope  to  possess  the  original.  But 
it  may  be  well  to  note  the  particular  reasons,  inde- 
pendent of  Shelleyolatry  and  autograph-hunting,  for 
which  the  recovery  of  this  manuscript  was  to  be 
desired. 

The  spelling  of  the  word  Mask  in  the  title  was  already 
settled  ;  for  Shelley  himself  wrote  the  heading  of  the 
Hunt  manuscript,  and  put  Mask,  not  Masque.  He  also 
added  the  important  and  significant  words,  "  written  on 
the  occasion  of  the  massacre  at  Manchester."  But  a  few 
textual  points  remained  on  which  the  evidence  of  the 
holograph  was  desirable.  For  instance,  stanza  ix.  stands 
thus  in  the  Hunt  manuscript: — 

**  And  he  wore  a  kingly  crown  ; 
And  in  his  grasp  a  sceptre  shone  ; 
On  his  brow  this  mark  I  saw — 
*I  AM  God,  and  King,  and  Law.'  " 

Hunt  altered  the  third  line  to — 

•'  And  on  his  brow  this  mark  I  saw — '* 

and  Mrs.  Shelley  gave  the  second  line  thus — 

"  In  his  hand  a  sceptre  shone ; " 

which  turns  out  to  be  the  reading  of  the  holograph, 
though  a  reading  which  Shelley  rejected  in  favour  of 
that  of  the  Hunt  manuscript,  where  the  line  stands 
revised  by  his  own  hand. 

Mrs.  Shelley,  in  the  passage  from  stanza  xiv., 

•*  Hearing  the  tempestuous  cry 
Of  the  triumph  of  Anarchy  " 

changed  tempestuous  to  tremendous ;  and  in  stanza  xviii. 
she  altered 

"  Thou  art  King,  and  God,  and  Lord  ;" 

to 

**Thou  art  King,  and  Law,  and  Lord," 

while  for  the  expressive  line 

"  Fumbling  with  his  palsied  hands  !  " 
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in  stanza  xxiii.  she  substituted — 

"  Trembling  with  his  palsied  hands  ! " 

Of  none  of  these  variations  is  there  any  trace  in  the 
holograph. 

Again,  the  lovely  line  in  stanza  xxxi. — 

*'  As  flowers  beneath  May's  footstep  waken" 

has  appeared  variously  with  the  words  the  footstep 
(Hunt),  and  Mays  footsteps  (Mrs.  Shelley) ;  but  the 
reading  of  the  Hunt  manuscript,  May  s  footstep,  receives 
such  confirmation  as  it  may  be  thought  to  have  needed 
from  the  holograph. 

Perhaps  the  point  of  most  consequence  for  consultation 
of  the  holograph  was  the  status  of  the  stanza — 

**  Horses,  oxen,  have  a  home, 
When  from  daily  toil  they  come  ; 
Household  dogs,  when  the  wind  roars, 
Find  a  home  within  warm  doors." 

This  stanza  is  in  the  holograph,  but  is  omitted  from  the 
elaborate  Hunt  manuscript.  Mrs.  Shelley  replaced  it 
between  stanzas  xlix.  and  1.  ;  but  I  relegated  it  to  the 
foot-notes,  as  having  been  in  all  probability  rejected  by 
Shelley.  With  the  holograph  before  me,  I  see  no 
reason  for  a  change  of  opinion,  though  I  find  no  evi- 
dence at  all  to  speak  of.  The  two  stanzas  between 
which  Mrs.  Shelley  replaced  it  read  thus  : — 

**  Birds  find  rest,  in  narrow  nest 

When  weary  of  their  winged  quest ; 
Beasts  find  fare,  in  woody  lair 
When  snow  and  storm  are  in  the  air. 

**  Asses,  swine,  have  litter  spread 
And  with  fitting  food  are  fed  ; 
All  things  have  a  home  but  one — 
Thou,  Oh,  Englishman,  hast  none  ! " 

My  reason  for  thinking  Shelley's  rejection  of  this  stanza 
likely  and  wise  is  that  it  carries  on  the  comparison  a 
little  too  long,  and  tends  to  use  up  or  discount  the  sacred 
word  home  before  it  occurs  in  its  real  and  full  signifi- 
cance in  juxtaposition  with  the  mention  of  the  homeless 
Englishman.    As  the  verses  now  stand  the  thought  passes 
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over  the  rest  of  birds,  the  lairoi  beasts,  the  litter  oi  asses 
and  swine,  and  the  home  that  the  Englishman  lacks.  But, 
with  the  other  stanza  inserted,  the  sequence  is  mingled 
— rest,  lair,  home,  home,  litter,  home.  The  change  effected 
by  the  omission  is  one  which  I  should  venture  to  call 
magical.  The  bearing  of  the  holograph  on  the  question  is 
not  strong,  however.  Although  the  stanzas  are  numbered 
in  the  manuscript  revised  for  press,  they  are  not  numbered 
in  the  holograph.  Had  both  copies  been  numbered,  I 
should  have  thought  it  most  improbable  that  Shelley, 
who  was  very  curious  about  the  numbering  of  his  verses 
and  stanzas,  would  have  revised  with  such  remarkable 
pains  the  copy  for  the  press,  and  yet  not  found  out  the 
omission  by  the  want  of  correspondence  in  the  numbers. 
As  it  is,  he  seems  to  have  made  one  of  his  usual  counts 
at  this  very  point,  for  at  the  end  of  the  fifty-first  stanza 
in  his  copy  he  has  written  in  the  margin  the  figure  51, 
whereas  that  stanza  becomes  the  fiftieth  in  the  final 
manuscript.  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  this,  but  note 
it  for  what  it  is  worth.  For  the  rest,  I  am  confident 
that,  had  he  wanted  the  stanza,  he  would  have  missed  it, 
numbers  or  no  numbers  ;  and  I  can  see  no  ground  what- 
ever for  restoring  it  to  a  place  in  the  text. 

In  stanza  Iviii.  there  was  something  that  looked  like 
editorial  watering-down  ; — 

*'  Thou  art  Wisdom — Freemen  never 
Dream  that  God  will  damn  for  ever  " 

said  the  Hunt  manuscript  ;  but  Hunt  printed 

"Freedom  never 
Dreams  that  God  will  damn  for  ever," 

and  Mrs.  Shelley,  while  restoring  Freemen  for  Freedom, 
put  doom  for  damn.  The  holograph  corresponds  pre- 
cisely with  the  Hunt  manuscript,  and  leaves  both  editors 
answerable  for  their  readings. 

Stanza  Ixiii.,  as  revised  by  Shelley  for  the  press,  is  :— 

*'  Science,  Poetry  and  Thought 
Are  they  lamps  ;  they  make  the  lot 
Of  the  dwellers  in  a  cot 
So  serene,  they  curse  it  not." 
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The  rhythm  of  the  first  line  was  altered  by  the  insertion 
of  and  between  Science  and  Poetry  in  all  editions  pub- 
lished before  1877;  and  Mrs.  Shelley  gave  the  fourth 
line  as 

**  Such  they  curse  their  Maker  not." 

The  holograph  does  not  contain  the  and\  but  it  does 
contain  both  readings  of  the  fourth  line  ;  the  first  v/ritten 
boldly,  like  the  rest  of  the  poem,  the  second  written  very 
small  and  faintly  with  a  different  pen,  the  words  so  serene 
and  it  being  cancelled  lightly,  as  though  the  matter  were 
yet  to  be  further  considered. 

In  stanza  Ixv.,  Hunt  printed  the  second  line  as 

"  Of  the  fearless,  of  the  free," 

though  the  manuscript  from  which  he  published  reads, 

**  Of  the  fearless  and  the  free." 

This  preference  for  a  more  staccato  reading  must,  I  fear, 
be  set  down  to  lax  views  of  an  editor's  duties.  At  all 
events  Shelley's  manuscript  does  nothing  to  release  his 
friend  from  that  imputation ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  it  would. 

Such  are  the  principal  points  upon  which  a  consulta- 
tion of  the  holograph  manuscript  was  to  be  desired  ; 
and  the  result,  though  not  absolutely  negative,  is  not 
very  positive  or  copious. 

Over  and  above  what  we  gather  on  these  points,  there 
are  some  few  fresh  readings,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  cancelled  stanza  : — 

"  From  the  cities  where  from  caves 
Like  the  dead  from  putrid  graves 
Troops  of  starvelings  gliding  come 
Living  tenants  of  a  tomb." 

This  stanza  is  found  between  what  are  the  67th  and  68th 
in  the  printed  version  (original  and  Library  Editions — 
68th  and  69th  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  and  Mr.  Rossetti's 
editions).     It  gives  place  to  the  two  fine  stanzas  : — 

"  From  the  vi^orkhouse  and  the  prison 
Where  pale  as  corpses  newly  risen 
Women,  children,  young  and  old 
Groan  for  pain,  and  weep  for  cold — 
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•*  From  the  haunts  of  daily  life 
Where  is  waged  the  daily  strife 
With  common  wants  and  common  cares 
Which  sows  the  human  heart  with  tares — " 

No  one  will  regret  the  removal  of  the  old  stanza  from 
the  text ;  but  it  has  great  interest  as  a  cancelled 
reading. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  holograph  yields  some  variations 
of  a  more  positive  value.  Stanza  xxx.  in  the  manuscript 
prepared  by  Shelley  for  the  press  reads  thus  : — 

"  With  step  as  soft  as  wind  it  past 
O'er  the  heads  of  men— so  fast 
That  they  knew  the  presence  there 
And  looked, — and  all  was  empty  air." 

The  holograph  reads  but  for  and  in  the  last  line ;  and  I 
am  disposed  to  prefer  that  reading,  although  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  the  other  was  a  mistake  of  transcription 
which  Shelley  failed  to  discover. 

In  stanza  Ivii.  the  holograph  gives  the  fourth  line 
as — 

**  Shield'st  alike  both  high  and  low  " 

but  Mrs.  Shelley's  transcript  gives — 

"Shield'st  alike  the  high  and  low." 

It  is  possible  to  contend  for  both  as  stronger  and  more 
emphatic ;  but  it  is  certainly  less  accurate.  We  do  not 
say,  "Both  the  cat  and  the  kitten  are  alike,"  because 
there  can  be  no  question  of  one  being  alike  and  the 
other  not  alike.  Mrs.  Shelley  may  very  well  have  had 
Shelley  by  her  to  be  appealed  to  while  she  copied  the 
poem  ;  and  I  should  not  consider  the  evidence  of  the 
carefully-revised  manuscript,  prepared  for  press,  as  set 
aside  by  the  holograph  save  in  case  of  obvious  error  or 
indisputable  inferiority. 

Such  a  case — not  of  obvious  error,  but  of  indisputable 
inferiority — is  to  be  found  in  stanza  Ixxix.  Mrs. 
Shelley's  copy  reads  : — 

*•  Stand  ye  calm  and  resolute, 
Like  a  forest  close  and  mute, 
With  folded  arms  and  looks  which  are 
Weapons  of  an  unvanquished  war," 
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and  that  an  in  the  fourth  line  certainly  looks  as  if  it  had 
no  legitimate  business  there.  Sense  and  rhythm  alike 
would  be  the  better  for  its  absence  ;  and  when  we  find 
that  the  holograph  reads 

*•  Weapons  of  unvanquished  war," 

what  can  we  do  but  gladly  accept  the  amendment,  and 
assume  an  undiscovered  error  of  transcription  ?  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  this  stanza  in  the  Hunt  manuscript  is 
one  of  four  consecutive  stanzas,  conspicuous  for  the 
absence  of  a  single  trace  of  Shelley's  pen,  employed  so 
liberally  in  retouching  the  transcript  throughout. 

Whatever  the  importance  or  the  reverse  of  the  results 
obtained  by  examining  Shelley's  manuscript,  there  can 
be  no  dispute  as  to  the  grave  interest  of  the  letter  which 
Mrs.  Shelley  wrote  to  Sir  John  Bowring  when  she  sent 
him  this  valuable  relic.  The  letter  contains  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

**  Do  not  be  afraid  of  losing  the  impression  you  have  concerning  my  lost 
Shelley  by  conversing  with  anyone  who  knew  him  about  him.^  The 
mysterious  feeling  you  experience  was  participated  by  all  his  friends,  even 
by  me,  who  was  ever  with  him — or  why  say  even  ; — I  felt  it  more  than  any 
other,  because  by  sharing  his  fortune,  I  was  more  aware  than  any  other  of 
his  wondrous  excellencies  and  the  strange  fate  which  attended  him  on  all 
occasions — Romance  is  tame  in  comparison  with  all  that  we  experienced 
together  and  the  last  fatal  scene  was  accompanied  by  circumstances  so  strange 
so  inexplicable  so  full  of  terrific  interest  (words  are  weak  when  one  speaks 
of  events  so  near  the  heart)  that  you  would  deem  me  very  superstitious  if  I 
were  only  to  narrate  simple  and  incontestible  facts  to  you — I  do  not  in  any 
degree  believe  that  his  being  was  regulated  by  the  same  laws  that  govern 
the  existence  of  us  common  mortals — nor  did  anyone  think  so  who  ever 
knew  him,  I  have  endeavoured,  but  how  inadequately,  to  give  some  idea 
of  him  in  my  last  published  book — the  sketch  has  pleased  some  of  those 
who  best  loved  him — I  might  have  made  more  of  it  but  there  are  feelings 
which  one  recoils  from  unveiling  to  the  public  eye — I  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  sending  you  the  writing  for  which  you  ask." 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  elsewhere  ^ 
upon  the  foregoing  confession  of  that  mysterious  feeling 
as  to  Shelley's  personality  resulting  from  the  most 
intimate  proximity  to  him ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
a  confession  of  this  kind,  on  the  part  of  a  person  of  such 
strong  intelligence  and  enlightened  views  as  characterized 

*  Sic,  but  probably  we  should  read,  knew  about  him, 
2  Al/ienceuTfif  January  29,  1887. 
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the  daughter  of  William  Godwin  and  Mary  WoUstone- 
craft,  will  prove  a  valuable  memorandum  for  the  Shelley 
biographer  of  the  future  in  examining  several  of  those 
curious  episodes  in  the  poet's  history  which  have  given 
rise  to  controversy  and  to  grave  doubts.  But  the  im- 
portant point  here  is  the  positive  record  that,  in  one  of 
Mrs.  Shelley's  novels,  she  had  liberated  her  heart  in 
sketching  a  portrait  of  her  husband.  The  letter  is  dated 
the  25th  of  February  1826 ;  and  the  latest  book  published 
by  Shelley's  widow  at  that  time  was  the  weird  and 
terrible  romance  of  The  Last  Man.  It  has  long  been 
a  familiar  thought  to  me  that  Adrian  Ear]  of  Windsor  in 
The  Last  Man  was  meant  to  represent  Shelley  in  point 
of  character :  but  a  confession  of  that  intention  was 
needed  to  give  the  literary  portrait  solid  value.  Whether 
my  friend  Professor  Dowden  would  have  made  use  of  the 
sketch  in  any  way,  had  this  evidence  turned  up  in  time, 
1  cannot  say ;  but  I  confess  that,  if  I  were  engaged  on  a 
study  of  Shelley's  character,  I  should  regard  as  a 
document  of  real  value  this  study  of  the  same  which  his 
widow  wove  into  the  fabric  of  The  Last  Man,  though  I 
might  not  have  ventured  to  appeal  to  it  without  the 
absolute  certainty  that  the  author's  deliberate  intention 
was  to  depict  Shelley. 

The  statement  that  the  sketch  "  pleased  some  of  those 
who  best  loved  him  "  is  one  which  we  can  readily  accept 
as  based  upon  genuine  expressions  of  satisfaction.  We 
might  expect  to  find,  if  the  materials  for  search  existed, 
statements  to  that  effect  from  Leigh  Hunt  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  Hogg,  Claire  Clairmont  and  Jane  Williams; 
but  we  must  be  content  for  the  present  to  let  one  alone 
of  these  four  devoted  friends  of  Shelley  speak  for  him- 
self. Professor  Dowden  tells  me  that  Hogg,  in  that 
same  year  1826,  pronounced  the  character  which  Mrs. 
Shelley  had  drawn  in  The  Last  Man  to  be  "  most  happy 
and  most  just." 

Beside  this  portrait  of  Shelley,  The  Last  Man  contains 
other  studies  after  nature.  Lord  Raymond  is  certainly 
intended  to  represent  Byron  in  an  idealized  form ;  and 
the  character  of  Perdita  is  drawn  in  so  intimate  and 
analytical  a  manner  that  one  cannot  doubt  there  is  much 
in  the  material  for  that  character  that  was  derived  from 
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experience.  Any  future  biographer  of  Shelley  would 
certainly  do  well  to  make  a  scrupulous  examination  of 
the  inner  life  of  Perdita  as  recorded  in  The  Last  Man, 
and  collate  with  direct  records  the  various  passages  that 
seem  to  bear  upon  the  life  of  Shelley  and  Mary. 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  one  point  that  links  Perdita 
with  the  holograph  Mask  of  Anarchy.  At  the  back 
of  one  of  the  leaves  are  a  few  lines  of  Italian,  which  turn 
out,  on  examination,  to  be  a  translation  from  the  open- 
ing of  Epipsychidion,  that  poem  which  Trelawney  de- 
clared to  have  been  first  composed  in  Italian,  and  which 
embodies  a  philosophy  of  divided  love,  such  as  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  things  have  been  satisfactory  to  Shelley's 
wife.  Indeed,  I  think  her  inclusion  of  this  wondrous 
poem  (issued  anonymously)  among  the  acknowledged 
works  of  Shelley  was  an  act  of  some  heroism — an  act  of 
stoical  justice  to  his  poetic  reputation,  but  characterized 
by  reserve  that  is  unusual  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  treatment  of 
her  husband's  works.  Epipsychidion  is  the  one  poem  of 
importance  which  Mrs.  Shelley  was  not  at  the  pains  to 
comment  on,  or  in  any  way  elucidate  ;  and  it  is  at  least 
remarkable  that  we  should  find  expressions  of  Perdita 
in  The  Last  Man  combating  the  philosophy  of  divided 
love. 

When  Perdita  finds  out  that  her  husband's  allegiance 
to  her  is  divided,  her  life  is,  so  to  speak,  wrecked.  She 
writes  him  a  letter  containing  the  following  passage : — 

**  I  loved  you — I  love  you — neither  anger  nor  pride  dictates  these  lines  : 
but  a  feeling  beyond,  deeper,  and  more  unutterable  than  either.  My  affec- 
tions are  wounded  ;  it  is  impossible  to  heal  them : — cease  then  the  vain 
endeavour,  if  indeed  that  way  your  endeavours  tend.  Forgiveness  !  Return  ! 
Idle  words  are  these  !  I  forgive  the  pain  I  endure ;  but  the  trodden  path 
cannot  be  retraced. 

"Common  affection  might  have  been  satisfied  with  common  usages.  I 
believed  that  you  read  my  heart,  and  knew  its  devotion,  its  unalienable 
fidelity  towards  you.  I  never  loved  any  but  you.  You  came  the  embodied 
image  of  my  fondest  dreams.  The  praise  of  men,  power  and  high  aspira- 
tions attended  your  career.  Love  for  you  invested  the  world  for  me  in 
enchanted  light ;  it  was  no  longer  the  earth  I  trod — the  earth  common 
mother,  yielding  only  trite  and  stale  repetition  of  objects  and  circumstances 
old  and  worn  out.  I  lived  in  a  temple  glorified  by  intensest  sense  of  devo- 
tion and  rapture  ;  I  walked,  a  consecrated  being,  contemplating  only  your 
power,  your  excellence ; 

For  O,  you  stood  beside  me,  like  my  youth, 
Transformed  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream, 
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Cloathing  the  palpable  and  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 

"  *  The  bloom  has  vanished  from  my  life ' — there  is  no  morning  to  this  all 
investing  night ;  no  rising  to  the  set-sun  of  love.  In  those  days  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  nothing  to  me  :  all  other  men — I  never  considered  nor  felt 
what  they  were  :  nor  did  I  look  on  you  as  one  of  them.  Separated  from 
them  ;  exalted  in  my  heart ;  sole  possessor  of  my  affections  ;  single  object 
of  my  hopes,  the  best  half  of  myself. 

"  Ah,  Raymond,  were  we  not  happy?  Did  the  sun  shine  on  any,  who 
could  enjoy  its  light  with  purer  and  more  intense  bliss  ?  It  was  not — it  is 
not  a  common  infidelity  at  which  I  repine.  It  is  the  disunion  of  an  whole 
which  may  not  have  parts  ;  it  is  the  carelessness  with  which  you  have 
shaken  off  the  mantle  of  election  with  which  to  me  you  were  invested, 
and  have  become  one  among  the  many.  Dream  not  to  alter  this.  Is 
not  love  a  divinity,  because  it  is  immortal  ?  Did  not  I  appear  sanctified, 
even  to  myself,  because  this  love  had  for  its  temple  my  heart  ?  I  have 
gazed  on  you  as  you  slept,  melted  even  to  tears,  as  the  idea  filled  my  mind, 
that  all  I  possessed  lay  cradled  in  those  idolized,  but  mortal  lineaments 
before  me.  Yet,  even  then,  I  have  checked  thick-coming  fears  with  one 
thought  :  I  would  not  fear  death,  for  the  emotions  that  linked  us  must  be 
immortal. 

"  And  now  I  do  not  fear  death.  I  should  be  well  pleased  to  close  my 
eyes,  never  more  to  open  them  again.  And  yet  I  fear  it ;  even  as  I  fear  all 
things  ;  for  in  any  state  of  being  linked  by  the  chain  of  memory  with  this, 
happiness  would  not  return — even  in  Paradise,  I  must  feel  that  your  love 
was  less  enduring  than  the  mortal  beatings  of  my  fragile  heart,  every  pulse 
of  which  knells  audibly, 

The  funeral  note 
Of  love,  deep  buried,  without  resurrection. 

No — no  —me  miserable  ;  for  love  extinct  there  is  no  resurrection  !  '* 

The  whole  letter  from  which  this  is  taken  Is  a  very 
noble  one — at  once  impassioned  and  dignified,  and  on  a 
higher  level  than  I  should  expect  to  find  maintained  in 
the  utterance  of  one  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  characters  drawn 
from  simple  imagination.  After  the  letter  there  is  a 
conversation  between  Perdita  and  her  brother,  in  which 
she  says : — 

*'  Do  you  think  that  any  of  your  arguments  are  new  to  me  ?  or  that  my 
own  burning  wishes  and  intense  anguish  have  not  suggested  them  all  a 
thousand  times,  with  far  more  eagerness  and  subtlety  than  you  can  put  into 
them  ?  Lionel,  you  cannot  understand  what  woman's  love  is.  In  days  of 
happiness  I  have  often  repeated  to  myself,  with  a  grateful  heart  and  exult- 
ing spirit,  all  that  Raymond  sacrificed  for  me.  I  was  a  poor,  uneducated, 
unbefriended,  mountain  girl,  raised  from  nothingness  by  him.  All  that  I 
possessed  of  the  luxuries  of  life  came  from  him.  He  gave  me  an  illustrious 
name  and  noble  station  ;  the  world's  respect  reflected  from  his  own  glory  : 
all   [t]his  joined   to  his  own  undying  love,  inspired   me  with  sensations 
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towards  him,  akin  to  those  with  which  we  regard  the  Giver  of  life.  I  gave 
him  love  only.  I  devoted  luyself  to  him  :  imperfect  creature  that  I  was, 
I  took  myself  to  task,  that  I  mitiht  become  worthy  of  him.  I  watched 
over  my  hasty  temper,  subdued  my  burning  impatience  of  character, 
schooled  my  self-engros-ing  thoughts,  educating  my- elf  to  the  best  p-^rfec- 
tion  I  might  attain,  that  the  fruit  of  my  exertions  might  be  his  happiness. 
I  took  no  merit  to  myself  for  this.  He  deserved  it  all — all  labour,  all 
devotion,  all  sacrifice ;  I  would  have  toiled  up  a  scaleless  Alp,  to  pluck  a 
flower  that  would  please  him.  I  was  ready  to  quit  you  all,  my  beloved 
and  gifted  companions,  and  to  live  only  with  him,  for  him.  I  could  not 
do  otherwise,  even  if  I  had  wished  ;  for  if  we  are  said  to  have  two  souls, 
he  was  my  better  soul,  to  which  the  other  was  a  perpetual  slave.  One 
only  return  did  he  owe  me,  even  fidelity.  I  earned  that ;  I  deserved  it. 
Because  1  was  mountain-bred,  unallied  to  the  noble  and  wealthy,  shall  he 
think  to  repay  me  by  an  empty  name  and  station  ?  Let  him  take  them 
back  ;  without  his  love  they  are  nothing  to  me.  Their  only  merit  in  my 
eyes  was  that  they  were  his." 

Without  looking  beyond  the  mere  significance  of  the 
words,  I  should  like  to  accept  that  utterance  as  coming 
direct  from  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley  ;  and  I  for  one 
should  certainly  cherish  her  memory  the  more  warmly 
for  it. 

While  preparing  my  notes  on  the  circumstances  in 
which  The  Mask  of  Anarchy  \V2.^  produced,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  a  member  of  the  Shelley  Society,  who  was 
travelling  through  Italy  by  the  special  train  service 
provided  for  the  Indian  mails,  a  most  interesting  letter, 
bearing  upon  Shelley's  influence  in  a  manner  more  ap- 
propriate, perhaps,  to  this  particular  poem  than  any 
other.  In  the  bed  below  my  correspondent  in  the 
sleeping-car  was  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  on  his  way  to  Emin 
Bey,  very  quiet  and  thoughtful,  talking  little.  He 
picked  up  my  friend's  copy  of  the  Shelley  Society's 
Report  upon  its  first  year's  work,  just  issued,  and  asked 
for  information  about  the  Society. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Stanley,  "  I  am  a  poorly- 
educated  man  ;  but  Shelley,  I  take  it,  wrote  for  such, 
not  (begging  your  pardon)  for  the  literary  connoisseurs 
who  now  take  him  up,  patronize,  puff,  and  dissect 
him." 

"Not  patronize,"  said  my  correspondent,  "though 
perhaps  puff.  Yet,  after  all,  is  not  the  puff  delicate  a 
fair  means  of  spreading  good  doctrines  among  good 
men  t  " 

Mr.   Stanley  rejoined:  "Some  lines  of  Shelley  live 
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with  me,  as  some  of  Lcopaidi's  do  with  most  Italians, 
He  was  for  freedom,  so  am  I.  He  had  go,  he  had 
enthusiasm."  Then,  after  a  pause,  "You  are  a  funny 
people,  you  Shelleyites:  you  are  playing — at  a  safe 
distance  yourselves,  may  be — with  fire.  In  spreading 
Shelley  you  are  indirectly  helping  to  stir  up  the  great 
Socialist  question — the  great  question  of  the  needs,  and 
wants,  and  wishes  of  unhappy  men  ;  the  one  question 
which  bids  fair  to  swamp  you  all  for  a  bit." 

Stanley  bade  farewell  to  his  car-companion  at  Brindisi, 
leaving  the  impression  that  he  well  knew  the  question  of 
his  ever  getting  back  to  be  a  hazardous  one  ;  and  taking 
with  him  by  way  of  solace  my  friend's  copy  of  the  Shelley 
Society's  reprint  oi  Alastor. 

Such  a  glimpse  as  this  of  the  impression  produced  by 
Shelley  on  a  man  of  vigorous  mind  and  strong  practical 
proclivities  is  more  interesting,  because  far  more  difficult 
to  obtain,  than  many  pages  of  accomplished  literary 
judgments.  Still,  if  it  be  true  that  the  spread  of  Shelley's 
influence  tends  to  stir  up  the  Socialist  question,  it  is  true 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  spread  of  the  gospel  may 
be  similarly  considered.  The  Nazarene  carpenter  was  far 
more  a  typical  Socialist  than  Shelley  was;  and  yet  we  do 
not  throw  it  in  the  teeth  of  the  clergy  that  the  doctrines 
of  him  whom  they  profess  tend  to  stir  up  and  force 
forward  the  Socialist  question. 

But  if  this  verdict  on  Shelley's  influence  be  true  in  any 
serious  and  immediate  sense,  it  should  be  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  the  poem  with  which  we  are  now  particularly 
concerned — to  The  Mask  of  Anarchy — and  to  that  group 
of  poems  written  in  1 8 19,  with  the  view  to  awakening 
Englishmen  to  a  sense  of  their  degradation,  their  rights, 
and  their  powers. 

Now  let  us  take  one  passage  from  The  Mask  of 
Anarchy.  We  might  fearlessly  take  the  whole  poem, 
with  its  ardent  advocacy  of  a  bloodless  resistance  to  force 
and  fraud ;  but  one  passage  will  suffice  : — 


*•  Let  the  laws  of  your  own  land, 
Good  or  ill,  between  ye  stand 
Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot, 
A.rbiters  of  the  dispute, 

H   2 
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**  The  old  laws  of  England — they 

Whose  reverend  heads  with  age  are  grey. 
Children  of  a  wiser  day  ; 
And  whose  solemn  voice  must  be 
Thine  own  echo — Liberty  ! 

•*  On  those  who  first  should  violate 
Such  sacred  heralds  in  their  state 
Rest  the  blood  that  must  ensue. 
And  it  will  not  rest  on  you." 


This  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  English  law  is  not  much 
like  the  "bed-rock"  nonsense  of  the  professional 
Socialist,  is  it  ?  Well,  that  is  Shelley's  way  of  stirring 
up  the  Socialist  question ;  and  I  think  we  may  rest 
satisfied  that  Mr.  Stanley  has  carried  off  the  impression 
of  some  part  of  the  trappings  of  Shelley's  poetry  without 
going  to  the  root  of  what  he  really  meant.  Nevertheless 
it  is,  as  I  said  before,  extremely  interesting  to  learn  what 
impression  there  is  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man  concerning 
Shelley  and  his  teachings. 

Again,  as  to  Shelley's  poems  being  written  for  the  half- 
educated — if  that  be  true  of  anything  besides  Qtieen  Mab, 
it  is  of  The  Mask  of  Anarchy  and  the  small  political 
group  of  1 8 19.  That  group  is  by  no  means  representa- 
tive ;  it  is  a  distinctly  poor  group  compared  with  other 
work  of  the  period  from  the  same  hand  ;  and  even  The 
Mask,  splendid  as  it  is  in  impulse  and  imaginative  treat- 
ment, does  not  gain,  and  could  not  gain,  from  the  violence 
done  to  Shelley's  native  manner  and  style  in  the  earnest 
desire  to  reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  struggling 
proletariat  of  his  own  day.  Of  course  in  a  certain  sense 
the  most  enlightened  of  Shelley's  readers  are  only  half- 
educated  ;  and  the  more  enlightened  a  man  is  the  less 
will  he  be  likely  to  lay  claim  to  more  than  half  an 
education  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  But  here  the 
question  is  one  of  comparison  ;  and  setting  Shelley  beside 
his  contemporaries  —  say  beside  Byron,  Scott,  and 
Wordsworth — I  should  say  that  about  three  times  as 
much  education  would  be  required  to  read  Shelley's 
works  with  comfort  as  would  be  wanted  for  the  like 
perusal  of  Byron's,  Scott's,  and  Wordsworth's  works 
together.     This  admission  would  probably  be  taken  by 
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the  world  at  large  as  counting  against  Shelley  and  in 
favour  of  Byron,  Scott,  and  Wordsworth. 

**  Well,  if  it  be  so,  so  it  is,  you  know  j 
And  if  it  be  so — so  be  it !  " 

We  who  love  Shelley  and  his  poetry  can  afford  to  take 
him  as  he  is,  and  do  our  best  to  educate  ourselves  up  to 
the  necessary  standard  for  a  full  and  fruitful  intelligence 
of  all  he  meant  and  all  he  was. 


THE    HERMIT    OF    MARLOW, 

A   CHAPTER    IN   THE 

HISTORY   OF   REFORM. 

Read  before  the  Shelley  Society,  April  13,  1887. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, —The  few  remarks  I  have 
to  offer  you  this  evening  are  intended  to  form  an 
introduction  to  the  Shelley  Society's  forthcoming 
facsimile  of  the  poet's  manuscript  of  his  political 
pamphlet  entitled  A  Proposal  for  Putting  Reform  to 
the  Vote  tJiroughoiit  the  Kingdom.  The  first  lecture 
delivered  to  this  Society  after  the  Inaugural  Address  of 
the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  was  one  which  I  gave  on  the 
Vicissitudes  of  Queen  Mab,  and  which  was  described  as 
a  chapter  in  the  History  of  Reform.  The  same  descrip- 
tion would  fit  more  or  less  nearly  the  paper  which  I 
read  to  you  on  the  9th  of  February  last,  concerning  TJie 
Mask  of  Anai'cJiy  ;  and  indeed  many  of  our  subjects 
during  the  next  few  years  must  perforce  come  within  the 
scope  of  such  a  title.  Our  subject  for  this  evening,  at  all 
events,  is  before  all  things  a  chapter  in  the  History  of 
Reform;  and  I  fear  you  will  not  find  in  it  even  so 
much  variety  as  there  has  been  in  previous  chapters. 

In  the  year  18 17  the  wretchedness  and  unrest  of  the 
lower  classes  in  England  had  taken  a  form  sufficiently 
marked  to  be  the  occasion  of  grave  disquietude  on  the 
part  of  the  government  and  the  privileged  and  pre- 
datory classes,  while,  to  the  liberal-minded  and  tender- 
hearted, the  need  for  some  alleviation  of  a.  ""eneral  kind 
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for  the  wide-spread  misery  and  oppression  was  fast 
becoming  more  and  more  visibly  urgent.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  year  18 16  had  been  a  bad  year  for 
the  farmers.  There  were  countless  mechanics  and 
labourers  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the 
already  growing  power  of  foreign  nations  to  compete 
with  us  in  trade  and  manufacture.  Then,  as  now, 
there  were  plenty  of  demagogues  engaged  in  stirring 
up  the  people  to  rash  action  ;  and  then,  as  not  now, 
there  were  government  spies  who  earned  a  good  living 
by  mixing  with  the  disaffected,  inciting  them  to 
acts  and  utterances  which  could  be  construed  into 
sedition  or  treason,  and  then  betraying  their  poor  dupes 
to  the  gaol  or  even  the  gallows.  The  people  were 
practically  unrepresented  in  Parliament,  and  were  to  a 
great  extent  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  had  no  mercy, 
the  shameful  Liverpool  administration, — Castlereagh, 
Sidmouth,  Eldon,  and  Company.  Moreover,  in  the 
previous  year,  18 16,  the  working  classes,  ignorant 
though  honest  in  the  main,  had  been  sufficiently  rash 
and  tumultuous  in  their  agitations  for  reform  to  create 
a  strong  feeling  against  them  in  the  great  and  powerful 
middle  class  ;  and  the  last  complete  year  which  Shelley 
passed  in  his  own  country  was  marked  by  a  positive 
decline  of  the  cause  of  reform.  It  is  true  the  people 
had  still  their  staunch  and  hardy  advocates  of  several 
kinds  and  degrees.  Major  Cartwright  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  and  the  Honourable  Douglas  Kinnaird  were 
their  strong  and  bold  supporters  among  public  men  ; 
William  Cobbett  and  William  Hone  were  performing 
rough  literary  labour  in  the  popular  cause  ;  Leigh  Hunt, 
whose  nature  fitted  him  better  for  the  purlieus  of  dilet- 
tantedom,  had  thrown  himself  into  the  hurley-burley 
of  the  same  cause,  and  was  doing  good  work  in  The 
Examiner  \  and  there  was  altogether  a  goodly  and 
growing  "  cloud  of  witnesses "  for  the  rights  of 
the  people.  And  yet,  when  Shelley  passed  his 
latest  Christmas  at  an  English  fire-side,  the  year  was 
closing  in  utter  blankness  as  to  any  public  good  which 
had    been    accomplished.     The    reform    meetings   and 
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petitions  had  for  the  moment  failed  ;  an  attempted  inter- 
ference with  the  legal  robbery  carried  on  by  the  holding 
of  sinecures  had  ended  in  smoke  ;  and  the  popular 
cause  was  for  the  moment  as  a  stream  returning  towards 
its  source.  It  may  possibly  have  been  a  perception  of 
this  retrograde  tendency  in  the  politics  of  his  country 
that  called  into  fresh  and  strengthened  activity  the 
reforming  spirit  of  Shelley,  and  goaded  him  not  merely 
to  produce  the  two  essays  in  concrete  politics  which 
mark  the  year  1817,  but  also  to  compose  his  largest 
work,  that  daring  Laon  and  CytJina  whereby  he  hoped 
to  awaken  the  better  classes  of  his  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  from  their  apathy,  and  startle  them  into 
a  moral  and  intellectual  fermentation  calculated  to  bring 
about  reform  in  all  departments,  radical,  sweeping,  and 
conclusive.  But  J.  think  he  can  hardly  have  perceived 
the  retrogression  so  early  as  February,  when  his  reform 
pamphlet  was  probably  written,  for  at  that  time  the 
great  crusade  that  was  going  on  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year, — the  crusade  of  the  reform  meetings  held  by 
influential  people,  and  numberless  petitions  for  reform 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons, — had  not  yet 
failed  of  its  object.  I  think  he  must  have  been  urged  to 
issue  this  particular  pamphlet  by  a  wise  perception  that 
some  of  the  most  prominent  reformers  were  asking  not 
only  what  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  grant,  but  what 
the  people  were  not  ripe  to  exercise — universal  suffrage. 
It  was  certainly  not  that  he  had  nothing  particular  to 
do  just  then,  no  urgent  personal  cares  to  occupy  him, 
no  members  of  his  own  more  intimate  circle  claiming 
help  and  active  sympathy,  no  dreadful  memories  of 
recent  events  to  harass  him,  and  no  impending 
disasters  to  struggle  against.  On  the  contrary,  the 
year  1 8 16  had  not  only  seen  the  death  of  Harriett 
Shelley  and  Fanny  Godwin  by  suicide,  incidents  un- 
speakably harrowing  to  him, — not  only  did  the  close 
of  that  year  witness  the  beginning  of  his  troubles  about 
Harriett's  children  ;  but  the  fiery  planet  Byron  had 
come  into  the  Shelleyan  sphere  and  left  him  with  the 
charge  of  Claire  Clairmont,  about  to  become  the  mother 
of    Allcgra  Byron  ;    while    Godwin,    Leigh   Hunt,    and 
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Peacock,  with  their  "large  claims  of  general  justice," 
were  never  far  off. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  18 17  Shelley  was 
greatly  occupied  with  preparations  for  the  Chancery 
suit,  which  eventually  deprived  him  definitely  of  the 
charge  of  lanthe  and  Charles  ;  and  in  January  Claire's 
little  Allegra  was  born  at  Bath,  Mary  Shelley  being  also 
there,  and  Shelley  in  London.  Shortly  Mary  joined 
him  in  London  ;  and  it  was  seemingly  during  the  busy 
time  immediately  preceding  their  settlement  at  Marlow 
that  the  political  situation  appeared  to  him  so  pressing  as 
to  call  forth  A  Proposal  for  Putting  Reform  to  the  Vote 
throiigJioiit  the  Kingdom:  it  was  apparently  while  the 
Chancery  suit  was  still  pending ;  for  the  pamphlet  came 
out  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  Lord  Eldon's 
decision  on  the  suit  was  not  given  till  the  27th. 

The  house  which  Shelley  had  taken  at  Marlow,  to 
occupy  "for  ever"  with  Mary  and  her  child,  if  not  with 
Claire  and  the  little  Allegra  and  many  regular  or 
desultory  camp-followers,  bore  the  propitious  name  of 
"  Albion  House."  The  household  migrated  to  Marlow 
*'  in  the  last  week  in  February,"  says  Professor  Dowden,i 
"before  the  house  was  ready."  Shelley  was  back  in 
London  before  taking  possession,  and  finally  "  seems  to 
have  entered  the  house  in  the  week  March  9—16."  -  This 
perpetual  residence  was  secured,  it  seems,  just  in  time  to 
yield  a  pseudonym  for  the  poet,  who  was  then  suffering 
keenly  from  the  baleful  effects  of  two  early  works  filed  by 
the  Westbrooks  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  support  of 
allegations  made  to  deprive  him  of  the  custody  of  his 
children.  The  fact  that  Queen  Mab  and  the  Letter  to 
Lord  Ellenboroiigh  had  been  used  against  him,  though 
with  results  not  then  disclosed,  may  have  influenced  him  to 
conceal  his  authorship  of  the  reform  pamphlet;  for,  though 
moderate  compared  with  much  writing  of  the  period 
on  the  Liberal  side,  the  Proposal  was  still  sufficiently 
daring,  and  would,  in  the  eyes  of  Lord  Eldon,  the 
Westbrooks,  and  other  magnates  and  nobodies,  have 
added  to  his  religious  and  social  enormities  a  definite 

^  Life  of  Shelley,  yo\.  ii,  p,  no.  2  /^,;v 
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attempt  at  political  agitation.     For  whatever  reason,  he 

elected  to  place  upon  the  pamphlet  no  author's  name, 
and  to  let  it  go  out  to  the  world  as  from  "  The  Hermit 
of  Marlow," — a  designation  which  it  pleased  him  to 
keep  during  the  greater  part  of  his  residence  in  that 
primitive  Buckinghamshire  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  "Albion 
House,"  albeit  not  then  cut  up  into  tenements  and  turned 
in  part  into  a  public-house  as  it  is  now,  was  not  in  any 
respect  like  a  hermitage.  It  stood,  as  it  stands  to-day, 
right  on  the  roadside  (West  Street  is  the  name  of 
the  road  ;  but  it  is  still  not  much  like  a  street)  ;  and 
solitude  was  not  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  con- 
ditions of  residence  at  Marlow.  Whether  Shelley's 
friends  knew  him  in  1817  as  "  The  Hermit,"  I  cannot 
say ;  but  he  himself  brought  out  the  title  for  use  again 
in  November,  when  he  issued  his  second  political  pam- 
phlet of  18 1 7,  ostensibly  An  Addj^ess  to  the  People  on  the 
Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  but  really  an  eloquent 
appeal  against  the  iniquitous  execution  of  Brandreth, 
Turner,  and  Ludlam,  the  victims  of  the  government  spy 
Oliver  and  one  of  those  bogus  conspiracies  which  were 
an  ugly  feature  of  the  anti-popular  tactics  in  those  days 
of  "  Murder,  Fraud,  and  Anarchy." 

But  to  return  to  the  Hermit's  first  Marlow  pamphlet, 
— the  same  good  fortune  which,  as  we  shall  see  anon, 
attended  the  scheme  of  reform  there  advocated,  attended 
also  the  tangible  substance  incorporating  that  scheme, — 
that  is  to  say  if  preservation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
thing  to  be  desired.  Unlike  the  Hermit's  other 
pamphlet,  of  which  no  manuscript,  or  proof-sheet,  or 
copy  of  the  original  issue  is  known  to  be  extant,  the 
Proposal  is  preserved  in  all  three  stages.  Not  only  have 
copies  of  the  extremely  rare  print  come  down  to  us,  but 
the  proof-sheets  revised  by  Shelley,  and  bearing  sketchy 
drawings  from  his  pen,  were  preserved  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  are  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Percy  and  Lady 
Shelley;  while  the  manuscript  sent  to  the  printer,  roughly 
and  rapidly  written,  full  of  erasures  and  corrections,  and 
probably  the  only  copy  written  out  by  Shelley,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Oilier,  the  publisher,  whose  family,  in 
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the  fulness  of  time,  sold  it.  This  took  place  in  July 
1877  ;  and  I  refrain  now  from  any  textual  examination 
of  the  manuscript,  because  Mr.  Francis  Harvey  of  St. 
James's  Street,  who  bought  this  holograph  at  auction  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  business,  gave  me,  with  exemplary 
courtesy  and  generosity,  full  opportunity  to  exhaust  the 
subject  when  I  reprinted  the  pamphlet  in  my  edition  of 
Shelley's  Pr^j^  Works  (4  volumes,  1880).  I  believe  the 
foot-notes  to  the  Proposal  ^vjq  all  that  can  be  given  in 
the  way  of  variorum  readings  and  cancelled  passages  ; 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  Mr.  Harvey,  of 
whom  I  had  no  previous  knowledge,  and  on  whom  I 
certainly  had  no  claim,  entertained  an  angel  unawares. 
Not  that  I  ever  was  an  angel,  or  expect  ever  to  be  one  ; 
but  it  was  the  record  of  the  particulars  of  the  manuscript 
in  my  notes  that  eventually  found  Mr.  Harvey  a  customer 
for  his  costly  treasure  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Wise,  who 
has  allowed  it  to  be  facsimile'd  for  the  Shelley  Society's 
Extra  Series. 

But  the  luck  of  preservation  connected  with  the  Pro- 
posal goes  further  yet.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  but  one 
reference  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  pamphlet  in  all  the 
extant  Shelley  correspondence.  Mrs.  Shelley's  diary 
records  that  he  began  a  pamphlet  on  the  nth  of 
November  and  finished  it  on  the  12th  ;  and  there  is  a 
little  note  to  Oilier,  dated  the  12th,  sending  a  part  of  the 
manuscript  for  press.^  These  are  doubtless  references  to 
the  Address  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Proposal  we  have 
Shelley's  instructions  to  his  publisher  in  some  detail. 
The  following  letter  is  undated,  un-post-marked,  and,  I 
believe,  unpublished  : — 

Dear  Sir, 

I  inclose  you  the  Revise  which  may  be  put  to  press 
■when  corrected,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  I  inclose 
you  also  a  list  of  persons  to  whom  I  wish  copies  to  be 
sent  from  the  A  uthor,  as  soon  as  possible.  I  trust  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  take  the  trouble  off  my  hands. — 

^  'Do\\([cri?,  Life  of  Shelley,  vol.  ii,  p.  158. 
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Do  not  advertise  sparingly :  and  get  as  many  book- 
sellers as  you  can  to  take  copies  on  their  own  account. 
Sherwood  Neely  &  Co,  Hone  of  Newgate  Street, 
Ridgeway,  and  Stockdale  are  people  likely  to  do  so 
— Send  20  or  30  copies  to  Messrs.  Hookham  &  Co 
Bond  Street  without  explanation.  I  have  arranged 
with  them. 

Send  20  copies  to  me  addressed  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who 
will  know  what  to  do  with  them  if  I  am  out  of  town. — 

Your  very  obedient  Ser* 

P.  B.  Shelley 

The  list  which  Shelley  ^ent  to  Mr.  Oilier  in  the  fore- 
going letter  was  a  pretty  considerable  one,  designed  to 
dispose  of  fifty-seven  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  besides  the 
forty  or  fifty  referred  to  in  the  letter  ;  and  the  instructions 
as  to  advertizing  and  so  on  indicate  regular  publication. 
According  to  entries  made  on  the  list,  thirty-one  copies 
were  sent  out  "  from  the  Author."  A  copy  also  appears 
to  have  reached  either  Southey  or  The  Quarterly  Review  \ 
for  in  the  heading  to  his  article  on  "  The  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Popular  Disaffection,"^  the  title  of  Shelley's  pam- 
phlet figures,  though  the  Proposal  is  not  alluded  to  in  the 
text  of  the  article.  On  the  whole  the  pamphlet  ought 
not  to  be  so  extremely  rare ;  and  the  Shelley  Society 
will  probably  stir  up  hiding-holes  and  bring  copies 
to  light. 

In  another  extant  letter  to  Mr.  Oilier,  written  at 
Marlow  on  the  14th  of  March  18 17,  the  Hermit  asks 
"  How  does  the  pamphlet  sell } "  Of  the  answer  we  know 
nothing ;  but  it  was  probably  the  negative  to  which  he  was 
already  well  accustomed  ;  and  in  this  case  the  incongruity 
between  the  bold  title  and  the  shy  retiring  pseudonym 
might  not  unnaturally  have  deterred  from  purchase  even 
the  very  elect  of  reformers. 

When  one  wants  to  form  an  idea  of  the  influences 
working  from  without,  at  a  particular  time,  on  a  man 
vitally  interested   as    Shelley   was   in   the   progress   of 

^  Quarterly  for  January  181 7,  published  the  following  April. 
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public  affairs,  it  is  no  bad  plan,  leisure  permitting,  to 
consult  a  file  of  some  contemporary  daily  newspaper 
and  the  relative  volumes  of  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates.  In  default  of  leisure  or  opportunity  for  bring- 
ing this  cumbrous  apparatus  to  bear  on  the  present 
subject,  I  will  ask  you  to  accompany  me  in  imagination 
while  I  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
of  18 17  instead;  and  how  can  we  do  better  than 
take  Leigh  Hunt's  ultra-radical  print.  The  Examiner, 
with  its  audacious  "  Leontian "  leaders,  its  excellent 
parliamentary  and  other  reports,  and  its  varied  and 
multitudinous  notes  of  news  ?  Moreover,  this  paper 
for  18 1 7  is  not  unembellished  by  the  genius  of  many 
of  the  Shelley  circle ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  glance 
over  pages  in  which  we  are  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  Leigh  Hunt  passim,  stumble  upon  sonnets  by 
Keats,  meet  once  and  again  Haydon  and  Hazlitt, 
fall  in  with  dear  delightful  Horace  Smith,  and  even 
get  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  Shelley  himself,  who 
was  a  contributor  of  Hunt's  as  well  as  a  constant 
reader. 

Before  we  take  to  our  Examiner,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  glance  down  that  list  of  persons  to  whom 
Shelley  ordered  his  publishers  to  send  the  Proposal  for 
Putting  Reform  to  the  Vote.  This  list  is  printed  in  The 
Shelley  Library,  Part  I,  page  6"]  ;  but  I  will  read  it  to 
you  now,  because  it  includes  the  names  of  most  of  the 
persons  marked  by  liberal  views  on  whose  track  we  shall 
presently  come  in  our  radical  newspaper.  The  list  is 
as  follows  : — 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  M.P.^  Lord  Cochrane  M.P. 

Mr.  Peters  of  Cornwall  Sir  R.  Heron  M.P. 

Mr.  Brougham  M.P.*  The  Lord  Mayor* 

Lord  Grosvenor  *  Mr.  Montague  Burgoyne 

Lord  Holland*         •  Major  Cartwright * 

Lord  Grey  *  Messrs.  Taylor  Sen.  &  Jun.  of 

Mr.  Cobbett*  Norwich 

Mr.  Waithman  *  Mr.  Place,  Charing  Cross  * 

Mr.  Curran  Mr.  Walker  of  Westminster 

Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird*  Lord  Essex* 

Hon.  Thos.  Brand  M.P.*  Capt.  Bennet  M.P.* 
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The     Birmingham      Hampden  The  Editors  of  the  Statesman  * 

Club  (5  copies)  the  Morning  Chronicle*  and 

Mr.    I.    Thomas,     St.    Albans,  the  Independent  Whig* 

Mon.  Mr.  Montgomery  (the  Poet)  of 
Mr.  Philipps,  Whitston,  Mon.  Sheffield 

Mr.   Andrew    Duncan,   Provost  Mr.  R.  Oven  of  Lanark 

of  Arbroath  Mr.  Madocks  M.P. 

Mr.  Alderman  Goodbehere  *  Mr.  George  Ensor 

Mr.  Jones  Burdett*  Mr.  Bruce 

Mr.    Hallet     of    Berkshire     (5  Mr.  Sturch  (of  Westminster)  * 

copies)  Mr.  Creery  M.P. 

The   London    Hampden    Club  Genl  Sir  R.  Ferguson  M.P.* 

(10  copies)  * 

Against  some  of  these  names,  distinguished  by 
asterisks,  the  word  sent  was  written  in  the  original  list, 
and  not  by  Shelley.  I  presume  this  was  done  at 
Messrs.  Ollier's  office,  and  that  copies  were  really  sent 
to  the  persons  thus  indicated. 

To  turn,  now,  to  our  Examiner^ — the  year  opens  pro- 
pitiously for  us  ;  for  on  New  Year's  Day  the  patriarchal 
reformer  Major  Cartwright  took  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Westminster  Electors  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
convened  to  receive  from  their  popular  and  gallant  repre- 
sentative in  Parliament,  Lord  Cochrane,  his  answer  to  an 
address  which  they  had  voted  him  in  assurance  of  their 
continued  confidence  and  admiration.  Lord  Cochrane's 
manly  reply  alludes  to  the  support  and  protection  he 
has  had  from  liberal  Westminster  during  three  years  of 
persecution  for  those  well-known  attacks  on  naval  abuses 
to  which  his  position  in  the  navy  had  given  the  sting  of 
truth.  "  After  many  strong  and  interesting  statements," 
says  the  report,  "he  recommended  to  the  Meeting  to 
continue  to  support  Parliamentary  Reform,  for  without  it 
the  people  of  England  would  remain  oppressed,  per- 
secuted, enslaved,  and  starving."  In  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  a  Mr.  Wells  was  hissed  for  proposing  so 
weak  a  measure  of  reform  as  triennial  parliaments  :  he 
explained  that  he  really  wanted  annual  ones,  but  thought 
"  if  that  object  could  not  be  obtained,  it  were  better  to  go 
step  by  step  until  they  could  obtain  it."     A  Mr.  Walker, 
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doubtless  the  gentleman  of  that  suggestive  name 
mentioned  in  Shelley's  "free  list,"  remarked  that  he 
"  was  for  arriving  at  the  wished-for  object  at  once "  ; 
and  then  the  redoubted  Major  delivered  his  conviction 
that  triennial  parliaments  could  not  be  beneficial  if 
obtained.  He  mentioned  as  evidence  of  the  exertions 
then  being  made  that  he  had  five  hundred  petitions  in  his 
house  to  present  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  had 
issued  three  hundred  more  forms  to  be  filled  up :  he 
named  2,400  as  the  total  number  of  petitions  likely  to 
be  presented  ;  and  he  concluded  by  emphatically  stating 
that  annual  representation  was  the  only  cure  for  existing 
evils. 

Five  days  after  this  meeting  in  Westminster,  Shelley 
may,  for  anything  I  can  hear  to  the  contrary,  have 
attended  a  huge  meeting  at  Bath.  Claire  was  certainly 
in  that  city ;  and  Shelley  and  Mary  had  secured  places 
in  the  coach,  for  the  ist  of  January,  to  join  her :  it  was  still 
early  in  January  when  he  left  the  two  ladies  at  Bath,  to 
return  to  London  on  his  Chancery  business  ;  and  if,  as  I 
think,  he  was  at  Bath  on  the  6th,  he  would  hardly  have 
missed  the  occasion  to  attend  a  meeting  of  upwards 
of  6,000  people  to  petition  Parliament  for  a  redress 
of  grievances  and  particularly  for  parliamentary 
reform.  On  this  momentous  occasion  "large  bodies 
of  military,  both  horse  and  foot,  were  in  readiness  in 
case  of  a  riot  ;  and  most  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
were  sworn  in  special  constables  on  the  occasion," 
when  "Orator"  Hunt  was  "to  the  fore,"  and  made  a 
long  speech  in  his  usual  rough  and  ready,  pugnacious 
style,  specially  condemning  the  attempt  of  the 
authorities  to  intimidate  the  assembly. 

Turning  the  page  again,  we  find  our  Examiner  re- 
cording that  four  sailors,  on  the  day  after  this  meeting, 
were  hung  for  stealing  ships ;  and  here  was  another 
call  for  reform  which  must  have  seemed  desperately 
urgent  to  our  tender-hearted  and  tolerant  poet. 

To  The  Examiner  for  the  19th  of  January  he  con- 
tributed his  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty^  of  which,  by 
the  by,  I  am  pretty  sure  he  must  have  revised  a 
proof;  and  immediately  after  his  signature  comes  the 
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word  REFORM  at  the  head  of  a  report  of  a  "  Select 
Meeting  of  Independent  Gentlemen,  friends  of 
economy,  public  order,  and  reform," — which  had  been 
held  on  the  17th  of  January.  The  most  prominent 
names  on  this  occasion  are  those  of  Curran,  Alderman 
Waithman,  and  Alderman  Goodbehere,  names  which, 
you  will  remember,  are  all  in  Shelley's  list  of  persons 
to  whom  his  pamphlet  was  to  go.  Curran  made 
a  capital  speech,  wherein  he  remarked  that  parlia- 
mentary reform  did  not  "consist  in  breaking  windows 
or  getting  drunk  in  the  streets," — a  remark  not  wholly 
inapplicable  to  some  of  the  so-called  reformers  of  our 
own  day. 

The  report  of  this  meeting  is  followed  by  one  of  a 
meeting  held  at  Dublin  on  the  previous  Monday,  the 
13th  of  January,  under  the  eye,  as  one  of  the  speakers 
(O'Connell)  observed,  "of  ten  regiments  of  soldiers 
under  arms,  and  two  troops  of  artillery  ready  for 
immediate  action."  This  meeting,  described  as  "a 
vast  concourse  of  people,"  dispersed  and  "  returned 
in  the  greatest  order  to  their  homes,"  after  passing 
several  resolutions,  and  agreeing  to  a  thoroughly 
representative  petition,  the  terms  of  which  must,  I  think, 
have  been  familiar  to  Shelley. 

This  petition  set  forth  that  the  House  of  Commons 
did  not,  in  any  constitutional  or  rational  sense,  represent 
the  Nation  ;  that,  when  the  people  have  ceased  to  be 
represented,  the  constitution  is  subverted ;  that  taxation 
without  representation  is  a  state  of  slavery ;  that  there 
is  no  property  in  that  which  can  be  taken  from  the 
people  without  their  consent ;  that  these  ills  could  only 
be  remedied  by  the  election  of  a  free  Parliament ;  and 
that  the  substitution  of  the  system  of  corrupt  usurpa- 
tion of  popular  rights  for  genuine  representation  was 
to  blame  for  the  state  of  permanent  poverty  and  distress 
inflicted  on  Ireland  by  the  Legislative  Union.  The 
petitioners  therefore  prayed  for  popular  representation 
coextensive  with  taxation,  for  equal  distribution  of 
seats,  and  for  annual  elections. 

Proceeding  with  our  Examiner^  we  find  that,  the  day 
after  this  Petition  was  adopted  at  Dublin,  a  boy  whose 
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patronymic  was  Dogood,  but  who  was  evidently  re- 
garded by  those  in  authority  as  a  "ne'er-do-weel," 
was  sent  to  prison  in  London  for  tearing  down  some 
bills  posted  in  Long  Acre,  headed  "  Mr.  Hunt  hissed 
out  of  Bristol."  The  animus  of  the  authorities 
against  the  "  Orator "  and  the  cause  he  represented 
is  obvious. 

On  the  22nd  of  January  another  reform  meeting  took 
place  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, — William  Cobbett, 
Henry  Hunt,  and  Major  Cartwright  being  the  most 
prominent  speakers.  Mr.  Jones  Burdett  (another  of  the 
gentlemen  of  Shelley's  "free  list,")  brought  word  from  the 
London  Hampden  Club  that  he  and  Major  Cartwright 
were  deputed  by  that  Club  to  lay  before  the  Reform 
Delegates  assembled  at  the  meeting  the  heads  of 
a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament.  The  material 
principles  recognized  by  this  bill  were  (i)  house- 
hold suffrage,  (2)  division  of  counties  and  cities 
into  electoral  districts,  each  returning  one  mem- 
ber, according  to  population,  and  (3)  annual 
elections.  Major  Cartwright  said  that,  though  in 
favour  of  universal  suffrage,  he  must  admit  that  many 
'*  sound  reformists  entertained  other  opinions  on  the 
ground  of  practicability."  Cobbett  spoke  most  con- 
temptuously of  the  Club,  but  excepted  from  his  de- 
nunciation Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Jones  Burdett, 
Major  Cartwright,  and  "that  sound  patriot  Mr.  Hallet 
of  Berks."  It  is  worth  while  to  note  in  passing  that 
this  same  gentleman,  "  Mr.  Hallet  of  Berkshire,"  was 
to  receive  five  copies  of  the  Reform  pamphlet  according 
to  Shelley's  list,  and  that  the  London  Hampden  Club 
was  to  receive  ten.  I  suppose  "  Berkshire,"  was  not  a 
sufficiently  definite  address  for  Mr.  Oilier,  no  copies 
having  apparently  been  sent  to  Mr.  Hallet.  Henry 
Hunt,  while  endorsing  Cobbett's  contemptuous  view 
of  the  Club,  managed  to  carry,  against  him,  a  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  "  representation  co-existent  with 
taxation."  A  skirmish  between  the  "  Orator "  and 
the  reporters  of  TJte  Morning  Chronicle  and  The  British 
Press  gave  variety  to  the  proceedings  :  Hunt,  always 
in   hot   water,  accused    the   daily  press  of  systematic 
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misrepresentation    of    reform    meetings  ;    and   the   two 
reporters  resented  the  insult  and  denied  the  charge. 

One  day  later  (23  January  18 17)  Alderman  Good- 
behere  and  Alderman  Waithman  took  a  prominent 
part  in  a  reform  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of 
London,  at  which  the  resolutions  were  very  significant 
and  well  drawn. 

The  Court  resolved  to  lay  before  Parliament  a 
representation  tracing  almost  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  back  to  a  long  course  of  extravagance  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money — to  a  profusion  of 
useless  places,  sinecures,  and  unmerited  pensions — to 
an  enormous  and  unnecessary  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace — and  to  the  want  of  that  vigilance  and  con- 
stitutional control  over  the  executive  government, 
which  can  only  spring  from  a  free,  equal,  and  pure 
representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament.  They 
determined  to  point  out  that  the  decay  of  trade, 
manufactures,  and  agriculture,  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  property,  and  the  enormous  and  vexatious 
weight  of  taxation,  whereby  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  were  compelled  to  seek  charity,  or  to  take 
refuge  in  a  workhouse,  had  chiefly  arisen  from  the 
corrupt  and  inadequate  state  of  the  representation, 
and  that  all  attempts  at  remedy,  without  reform  in 
Parliament,  would  prove  delusive  ;  that  as  extravagance 
and  corruption  in  governments  had  been  the  des- 
truction of  all  free  States,  so  it  was  impossible  that  a 
system,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  other  States,  should 
be  innocently  pursued  in  this  ;  and  that  it  was  essential 
to  the  public  welfare  to  shorten  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ments, bring  about  a  fair  and  equal  distribution  of  the 
elective  franchise  among  all  freeholders,  copyholders, 
and  householders  paying  taxes,  and  enforce  such  regu- 
lations as  would  preserve  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
the  Members,  and  render  the  House  of  Commons  an 
efficient  organ  of  the  people. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  therefore  resolved 
that  petitions  should  be  presented  to  Parliament,  for 
the  abolition  of  all  sinecures  and  unmerited  pensions, 
the  reduction  of  the  enormous  standing  army,  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  a  general  system  of  retrenchment  and 
economy,  and  such  a  reform  in  the  Commons  House 
of  ParUament  as  would  restore  to  the  people  their  just 
and  fair  weight  in  the  legislature. 

Turning  to  other  parts  of  our  Examiner  for  the  26th 
of  January,  we  come  on  some  occult  allusions  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  to  Shelley's  Chancery  case,  and  on  an  inaccurate 
little  report,  taken  from  TJie  Morning  Chronicle^  of  the 
proceedings  on  Friday  the  24th  of  January  in  the 
matter  of  Westbrook  v.  Shelley.  "  His  Lordship  is  to 
give  judgment  on  a  future  day,"  says  the  report.  On 
the  same  page  begins  the  report  of  the  trial  of  a  sailor 
named  Cashman  and  others  in  the  matter  of  the  musket- 
stealing  connected  with  certain  riots  of  historic  note 
which  had  taken  place  two  months  earlier.  Cashman 
was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death. 

On  the  28th  of  January  the  Prince  Regent  opened 
Parliament :  on  his  way  back  to  the  palace  he  got 
hooted  and  pelted ;  and  the  windows  of  his  carriage  were 
broken.  On  the  following  Sunday  The  Examiner  was  of 
course  full  of  the  attack  and  the  opening  of  Parliament. 
On  the  29th  Lord  Cochrane  began  the  reform  petition 
campaign  by  presenting  a  petition  from  Bristol  signed 
by  over  50,000  people  ;  and,  after  a  full  parliamentary 
report,  we  find  in  The  Examiner  for  the  2nd  of  February, 
in  an  appropriate  setting  of  reform  paragraphs,  an 
editorial  correction  of  inaccuracies  in  the  report  of 
Westbrook  v.  Shelley,  immediately  followed  by  Horace 
Smith's  sonnet,  commencing  with  the  line 

"  Eternal  and  Omnipotent  Unseen  !  " 

Shelley's  battle  to  regain  possession  of  his  children  was 
of  course  regarded  in  his  immediate  circle  not  only  as 
a  personal  question  of  desperate  interest,  but  as  an 
important  issue  in  the  general  question  of  fundamental 
reform.  The  issue  was  indeed  momentous — being  no 
less  than  a  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  a  father,  of 
what  opinions  soever  in  religious,  moral,  and  social 
questions,  to  control  and  educate  his  own  children.  Note 
that  in  this,  as  in  most  of  the  reform  battles  fought  in 
the  reign  of  Eldon,  Castlereagh,  Sidmouth  and  Co.,  the 
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popular  party,  the  party  of  freedom  and  equal  laws, 
failed  grievously  and  utterly. 

But  we  must  keep  to  our  Examiner  a  little  longer. 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  as  reported  in  the  paper  of 
the  9th,  the  reform  petitions  to  Parliament  were  varied 
by  one  from  the  boy  Dogood,  who  had  been  sent 
to  prison  for  tearing  down  scurrilous  posters  about 
"Orator"  Hunt.  That  petition  was  rejected;  and  the 
boy  was  referred  to  the  Law  Courts. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Lord  Cochrane  now  appear  in 
constant  collision  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Vansittart, 
or  some  one  else  of  the  kind, — every  petition  brought 
forward  being  subjected  to  obstruction,  and  Brougham 
frequently  rising  to  put  in  a  pregnant  word  for  the 
petitioners. 

The  Examiner  of  the  loth  of  January  has  the  agree- 
able variety  of  a  sonnet  from  Keats,  that  to  Kosciusko, 
flanked  by  reports  of  Henry  Hunt's  vulgarity  at  a 
reform  meeting  and  of  a  discreditable  fracas  between 
him  and  Morley  the  hotel  keeper.  Perhaps  this  blunder- 
ing coarseness,  which  was  characteristic  enough  of  the 
"  Orator,"  prevented  Shelley  from  sending  him  the  pam- 
phlet :  at  all  events  his  name  is  conspicuous  for  its 
absence  from  the  list,  though  two  years  later,  apropos 
of  "  Peterloo,"  Shelley  commended  his  conduct.  The 
same  day's  paper  has  a  report  of  a  meeting  in  Palace 
Yard,  Westminster,  on  the  13th  of  February,  to  vote  an 
address  of  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  to  the  Regent 
concerning  the  attack  on  his  carriage.  As  usual.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Major  Cartwright,  Lord  Cochrane,  and 
Henry  Hunt  were  in  the  van.  The  address  voted  was  a 
clever,  sarcastic  document,  really,  with  mock  humility, 
making  light  of  the  attack,  and  inculcating  on  his 
royal  highness  the  urgent  need  for  reform. 

From  The  Exavtiner  for  the  23rd  of  February  we  gather 
in  passing  that,  at  that  time,  seventy-three  men  and  fifteen 
women  were  lying  under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate 
gaol.  A  Mr.  Bennet  used  this  fact  for  an  indirect  attack 
in  Parliament  on  Lord  Eldon  ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh 
"  deemed  the  Hon.  gentleman's  speech  very  inflammatory, 
and  directed  against  high  legal  officers.     The  delay^"  he 
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said,  "did  not  rest  with  the  Chancellor."  Mr.  Bennet's 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  force  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  prepare  a  list  of  these  wretched 
people  for  the  Prince  Regent,  with  a  view  of  getting 
their  miseries  abridged  either  one  way  or  another.  It 
appears  there  was  hope  that  the  majority  would  not 
really  suffer  the  penalty  of  death.  The  only  Member  of 
Parliament  of  the  name  of  Bennet  that  I  can  trace  in 
18 17  is  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Bennet.  Shelley's  list  includes 
Captain  Bennet,  M.P.,  to  whom  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
seems  to  have  been  sent  ;  and  I  suppose  this  was  the 
gentleman  whd  had  attacked  Lord  Eldon.  Turning 
from  the  disgraceful  business  which  was  the  subject  of 
his  attack  to  another  page  of  the  paper,  we  find  relief 
(and  let  us  hope  Shelley  did)  in  Keats's  sonnet 

**  After  dark  vapors  have  oppress'd  our  plains  "  .  ,  , 

One  more  leaf  turned,  and  we  meet  "Orator"  Hunt  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  before  Shelley's  old  bugbear 
Lord  EUenborough,  urging,  but  without  any  satisfactory 
result,  the  case  of  the  boy  Dogood,  whom  Parliament 
had  referred  to  the  Law  Courts. 

The  accounts  of  reform  meetings,  and  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament  about  the  petitions  occupy  a  great  deal 
of  space  in  The  Examiner.  We  know  that  Shelley  was  a 
regular  reader  of  the  paper  ;  and  the  chances  are  that 
he  read  every  word  of  what  we  have  been  glancing  at, 
and  a  vast  deal  more  on  these  subjects.  The  petition 
phenomenon  seems  to  have  struck  Mrs.  Shelley ;  for,  in 
a  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt  inviting  him  to  Marlow,  she  says, 
"  You  shall  never  be  serious  when  you  wish  to  be 
merry,  and  have  as  many  nuts  to  crack  as  there  are 
words  in  the  Petitions  to  Parliament  for  Reform — a 
tremendous  promise."  ^ 

Now  Shelley's  small  contribution  to  this  reform  agita- 
tion is  a  really  practical  and  not  implracticable  one. 
Seeing  how  the  contest  raged  in  Parliament,  how  little 
real  impression  on  that  corrupt  chafmbef  and  insolently 

*  t)owden's  Life  of  Shelley^  vol.  ii,  p.  112. 
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unprincipled  administration  was  being  produced  by  the 
fiery  onslaughts  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  frank  and 
gallant  pertinacity  of  Lord  Cochrane,  the  logical  incisive- 
ness  of  Henry  Brougham,  the  cool,  consistent,  decisive 
hammering  of  Major  Cartwright,  at  the  close  of  his  forty 
years'  experience  in  popular  agitation  ;  seeing  behind  the 
parliamentary  spectacle  the  great  surging  ocean  of  misery 
and  agitation  ;  and  hearing  the  repeated  question,  "  Is 
parliamentary  reform  the  will  of  the  people," — he  said 
"Let  us  see."    How?    By  taking  the  sense  of  the  people. 

The  object  of  Shelley's  pamphlet  was  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing in  order  to  organize  a  deliberate  plebiscite,  and  to 
abide  by  the  result.  If  reform  should  prove  to  be  the 
will  of  the  majority.  Parliament  must  grant  it  or  be 
deemed  in  rebellion  against  the  people.  If  only  a 
minority  demanded  reform,  it  would  rest  with  them  to  go 
on  petitioning  till  they  attained  their  end  by  attraction 
and  accretion. 

Not  only  was  this  proposal  for  a  meeting  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  tavern  a  reasonable  and  practicable  one  ; 
but  the  Hermit  was  ready  to  give  a  tenth  of  his  year's 
income  towards  the  expenses  of  the  plebiscite.  More- 
over, he  expressed  surprisingly  moderate  views.  Major 
Cartwright's  position  in  claiming  universal  suffrage  he 
admitted  to  be  logically  impregnable  ;  but  he  also 
pointed  out  that,  logically,  the  preeminent  advantages 
of  a  republic  could  not  be  disputed.  He  did  not  think 
England  ripe  either  for  republican  government  or  for 
universal  suffrage,  because  the  men  of  the  lowest  class 
had  been  rendered  "  brutal  and  torpid  and  ferocious  by 
ages  of  slavery."  He  therefore  thought  that  "  none  but 
those  who  register  their  names  as  paying  a  certain  small 
sum  in  direct  taxes  ought,  at  present,  to  send  members 
to  Parliament."  As  to  annual  elections,  he  endorsed 
unhesitatingly  the  views  of  Cartwright  and  Cobbett. 

In  the  long  run,  Shelley's  reputation  had  the  advan- 
tage proper  to  the  moderate  and  sagacious  tone  of  this 
pamphlet  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Rossetti  says,  at  page  80  of  his 
Memoir  of  the  poet,  "  The  whirligig  of  time  has  brought 
in  many  revenges  to  Shelley,  and  this  amongst  other?. — - 
that  the  Tories  found  it  their  interest  and  necessity  to 
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pass  in  1867  almost  the  very  scheme  of  Reform  which 
the  poet  and  *  dreamer,'  the  atheist  and  democrat,  had 
suggested  in  1817  ;  for  it  makes  Httle  difference  whether 
we  speak  of  a  payment  of  money  in  '  direct  taxes  '  or  in 
'  rating.' "  We  may  not  unprofitably  note  another  of 
Time's  revenges:  a  great  poet  in  181 7  advocates  a 
scheme  of  reform  carried  out  by  the  Conservatives  in 
1867  ;  and  then  an  admirable  poet  still  among  us  charac- 
terizes the  year,  the  deed,  and  the  men,  especially  the 
late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  thus  : — 

"  In  the  Year  of  the  great  Crime, 
When  the  false  English  nobles  and  their  Jew, 
.  By  God  demented,  slew 
The  Trust  they  stood  thrice  pledged  to  keep  from  wrong,  .  .  ."* 

This  trust,  you  will  observe,  was  the  enslavement  of 
the  people.  Meanwhile,  passing  by  the  measure  of 
reform  wrung  by  pressure  of  circumstances  from  "  the 
false  English  nobles  and  their  Jew,"  we  may  profitably 
bear  in  mind  that  the  leading  ideas  of  that  gallant  Major 
whom  Shelley  regarded  as  unanswerable,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  politicians  of  his  land  and 
day,  still  await  fulfilment.  Indeed,  although  the  rushing 
wheels  of  our  civilizing  machine  are  fast  driving  out 
of  any  living  place  in  our  memory  men  whose  work,  like 
that  of  Cartwright  and  Burdett,  is  not  of  a  form  and  visible 
substance  to  command  integral  preservation,  I  cannot 
leave  John  Cartwright  without  a  few  more  words. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  at  the  present  day  the 
importance  of  the  position  which  he  occupied  in  18 17, 
as  well  as  earlier  and  later.  When  Shelley  wrote  his 
Proposal,  the  mere  reference  to  Major  Cartwright  was 
sufficient  to  carry  with  it  four  clear  and  very  advanced 
ideas,  to  wit,  universal  suffrage,  equal  representation, 
vote  by  ballot,  and  annual  parliaments  :  it  was  as  the 
"  firm,  consistent,  and  persevering  advocate  "  of  those 
principles  that  he  was  described  at  the  base  of  a  statue 
of  him  erected  in  Burton  Crescent  just  before  the 
Reform    Bill    of    1832    was    passed.     This    was   under 

1  {Odes,  by  Coventry  Patmore,  1868.) 
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the  administration  of  Earl  Grey,  who  was  an  old 
adherent  to  the  principles  of  Major  Cartwright,  however 
much  it  may  have  been  found  expedient  to  water  down 
those  principles  in  the  work  of  1832,  so  as  to  give  the 
power  to  the  middle  class  and  not  to  the  people. 

This  "  firm,  consistent,  and  persevering  advocate  "  of 
righteous  views,  whereof  some  yet  await  fulfilment, 
had  been  a  genuine  force  in  England  :  born  far  back 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  his  eventful  and  philanthropic 
life  was  drawing  to  its  close  when  Shelley  became  con- 
vinced of  the  need  to  retrench  those  magnificent  schemes 
of  reform.  They  were  good  men,  these  Cartwrights  : 
the  Major  was  brother  to  that  Edmund  Cartwright  who 
invented  the  power-loom  ;  and  another  brother,  George, 
was  the  intrepid  navigator  who  made  six  voyages  to  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  passed  in  all  nearly  sixteen  years 
there,  and  published  in  1793,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  a 
Journal  of  Transactions  and  Events  during  that  long 
residence  in  an  inhospitable  country. 

As  for  Major  Cartwright,  we  should  do  well  to  re- 
member that  his  Reasons  for  Reformation,  published  in 
1809,  and  another  book  issued  a  year  lat^r,  entitled  TJie 
Comparison,  in  which  Mock  Reform,  Half  Reform,  and 
Constitutional  Reform,  are  considered,  were  familiar  far 
and  wide  in  1817,  and  that  they  had  succeeded  a  long 
array  of  political  pamphlets,  treatises,  and  essays ;  so 
that  Shelley  would  doubtless  have  thought  it  as  im- 
pertinent as  it  was  unnecessary  to  particularize  the 
views  and  arguments  to  which  he  alludes  in  A  Proposal 
for  Putting  Reform  to  the  Vote.  That /'r^/^j-^a:/,  sagacious 
and  sound  as  it  is,  was  a  poor  little  tract  compared  with 
Cartwright's  achievements,  the  whole  tale  of  which  the 
world  has  quietly  relegated  to  the  dust-bin  bf  oblivion. 
But  we  must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it ;  and  the  world 
will  take  into  account,  even  in  appraising  this  pamphlet,  the 
splendour  of  Shelley's  intellectual  and  literary  gifts,  the 
wonder  of  what  he  wrought  in  verse  and  of  all  that  vast 
apocalyptic  golden  age  that  he  saw  spreading  landscape- 
like beyond  his  day,  beyond  our  day.  More,  even,  than 
these  things,  perhaps,  the  fascination  of  his  unique  per- 
sonality, makes  it  natural  for  us  to  attempt  to  gather, 
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investigate,  and  illustrate  all  he  ever  did.  But  the  true, 
honest  men  who  only  worked  hard  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  their  less  fortunate  fellow  men,  only  gave  their 
lives,  their  hearts,  their  heads,  and  their  energies,  must  be 
deemed  fortunate  if  allowed  even  to  sit  on  the  lowest 
steps  of  the  temple  of  fame,  while  the  upper  steps  are 
reserved  for  the  men  of  genius,  some  of  whom  are 
already  beginning  to  be  crowded  and  jostled  out  of  the 
inner  sanctum. 


SHELLEY  m  LORD  BEACOKSFIELD. 


A  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Shelley  Society,  on  Wednesday,  October  i2tk, 
1887,  dy  Dr.  R.  Garnett. 

Shelley  undoubtedly  possessed  every  quality  necessary 
to  constitute  a  perfect  hero  of  romance,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  surprise  that  writers  of  fiction  have  not  hitherto 
made  more  use  of  him.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that 
he  will  still  figure  in  many  works  of  imagination,  but  if  so, 
it  will  probably  be  as  the  centre  of  ideal  groups  widely 
different  from  the  actual  environment  of  his  life.  The  time 
when  his  real  history  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  novel 
has  gone  by,  the  real  incidents  of  his  life  are  too  well 
known  for  the  romancer  to  tamper  with,  even  if,  which 
is  not  the  case — he  could  hope  by  so  doing  to  render 
them  more  romantic.  There  was  a  time  of  twilight, 
when  they  were  so  obscure  or  variously  related  as  to 
invest  a  true  history  with  some  of  the  prerogatives  of 
fiction.  It  was  then  that  a  man  of  genius,  whose  own 
career,  if  less  adventurous  than  Shelley's,  was  even  more 
exceptional,  essayed  to  shadow  the  poet  forth  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  a  romance.  This  was  no  less  a 
person  than  Lord  Beaconsfield  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  ascertain  how  he  performed  his  task, 
and  what  qualifications  he  possessed  in  the  shape  of 
special  sympathy  or  special  information.  A  further  in- 
quiry worth  making  is  how  far  his  study  of  Shelley 
reacted  upon  this  remarkable  man  himself,  and  what 
traces,  if  any,  it  has  left  in  his  writings. 

It  must  at  first  sight  seem  a  visionary  endeavour  to 
establish  any  sort  of  affinity  between  Shelley  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  The  differences  between  the  characters 
of  the  two  men  are  so  real  and  palpable  that  they 
cast    the   actual    though    partial    resemblance   entirely 
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into  the  shade.  The  dissimilarity  of  their  respective 
careers  is  so  great  that  it  appears  useless  to  look  for 
any  likeness.  We  do  not  sufficiently  remember  that 
Shelley's  was  merely  the  beginning  of  a  career,  and  that, 
though  nothing  could  have  prevented  Lord  Beaconsfield 
from  being  a  distinguished  man,  the  particular  kind  of  dis- 
tinction he  attained  might  have  been  metamorphosed  by 
circumstances.  If  the  elder  Disraeli  had  not  forsaken 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  the  younger  Disraeli  would  not 
have  entered  Parliament  until  far  advanced  in  middle  life, 
when  the  Corn  Law  question  had  been  solved,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  leap  to  power  for  him  from  the  pros- 
trate body  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  the  fox  sprang  out  of 
the  well  on  the  goat's  shoulders.  Debarred  from  practical 
politics,  Disraeli  might  have  given  free  course  to  those 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  his  nature  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  political  life  suppressed,  and  been  famous  as  the 
keen,  steady,  and  ruthless  assailant  of  many  things  which, 
as  matters  turned  out,  his  destiny  enlisted  him  to  defend. 
Shelley,  on  his  part,  would  very  probably  have  entered 
Parliament  if  he  had  lived  to  the  period  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  though  he  could  no  more  have  been  a  great  parlia- 
mentary tactician  than  Disraeli  could  have  been  a  great 
poet,  he  would  have  been  equally  eminent  as  an  orator, 
his  parliamentary  career  would  have  been  distinguished 
by  just  that  persistent  indomitable  resolution  which  made 
Disraeli  what  it  would  never  have  made  Shelley.  If  the 
ideals  of  the  two  men  seem  at  first  sight  almost  antag- 
onistic, there  is  one  very  important  point  in  which  they 
coincide.  Which  of  the  heroines  of  m.odern  fiction  would 
Shelley  have  most  admired  .''  We  learn  from  Peacock 
that  his  favourite  among  the  heroines  he  did  know  was 
Brockden  Brown's  Constantia  Dudley ;  and  the  same  quali- 
ties which  fixed  his  preference  on  her  would  have  guided 
him  to  the  Theodora  of  Di^.aeli's  Lothair.  She  is  in  truth 
one  of  the  noblest  creations  of  modern  novelists  ;  she 
impersonates  all  the  traits  which  Shelley  specially  valued 
in  women  ;  she  is  a  maturer  Cythna,  a  Cythna  of  flesh  and 
blood.  What  is  equally  to  the  point,  she  is  her  creator's 
ideal  also.  Disraeli  usually  deals  with  his  characters  with 
an  easy  familiarity  and,  except  when  he  is  depicting  a 
personal  enemy,  with  amiable  indulgence.    He  sees  their 
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foibles,  nevertheless,  and  takes  care  that  these  shall  not 
escape  the  reader.  In  Theodora  alone  there  is  nothing 
of  this.  She  has  captivated  her  creator,  as  Galatea  capti- 
vated Pygmalion.  There  is  not  a  single  touch  of  satire 
in  the  portrait  ;  it  plainly  represents  the  artist's  highest 
conception  of  woman,  which  proves  to  be  essentially  the 
same  as  Shelley's. 

More  might  be  said  on  the  points  of  contact  between 
the  poet  and  the  statesman,  but  time  is  short  and 
criticism  long.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  facts 
capable  of  positive  verification,  and  consider — 

(i)  The  external  evidence  of  Disraeli's  acquaintance 
with  Shelley. 

(2)  Disraeli's  estimate  of  Shelley  as  deduced  from  the 
portrait  of  the  latter  which  he  has  given  in   Venetia. 

(3)  Traces  of  Shelley's  irlfluence  on  Disraeli's 
writings. 

There  is  one  great  contemporary  poet  whom  Lord 
Beaconsfield  undoubtedly  admired  with  enthusiasm.  It 
is  known  with  what  eagerness  he  exerted  himself  in  his 
latter  days  to  promote  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Byron.  In  so  doing  he  both  expressed  a  conviction  and 
discharged  a  debt.  Byron  had  prompted  Contarini 
Fleming,  a  higher  and  purer  idfeal  than  Vivian  Grey. 
Byron  had  seen  much  in  his  Eastern  wanderings,  and 
by  his  Hebrew  Melodies  had  constituted  himself  in 
some  sort  the  laureate  of  Disraeli's  own  race.  Whoever 
is  interested  in  Byron,  is  interested  in  Shelley,  if  only  as 
a  member  of  the  former's  circle ;  and  although  Disraeli's 
knowledge  of  the  real  relations  of  the  two  poets  was  no 
doubt  defective,  he  knew  enough  to  be  aware  that  they 
consorted  as  intellectual  peers.  But  in  truth  he  had 
special  means  of  information.  Readers  of  Shelley's 
letters  will  remember  his  account  of  Byron's  valet,  Tita 
Falcieri,  "  a  fine  fellow,  with  a  prodigious  black  beard, 
who  has  stabbed  two  or  three  people,  and  is  the  most 
good-natured  looking  fellow  I  ever  saw."  This  person- 
age had  actually  come  into  the  service  of  the  elder 
Disraeli.  He  had  remained  with  Byron  until  his 
master's  death,  had  then  been  taken  into  service  by 
Hobhouse,  and  successively  passed  into  the  households 
of  both  the  Disraelis,  closing  his  Hfe  in  the  enjoyment  of 
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otium  cum  dignitate  as  messenger  at  the  India  Office. 
He  was  with  Shelley  at  Lerici,  for  a  time,  and  is  recorded 
to  have  had  many  anecdotes  of  him  ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  his  last  master  would  not  neglect  such  a  source  of 
information  when  writing  the  remarkable  novel  of  which 
we  are  to  speak  immediately,  in  which  Byron  and 
Shelley  are  introduced.  One  other  Shelleyan  influence 
on  Disraeli  must  not  be  omitted.  This  is  Bulwer  Lytton, 
most  intimately  connected  with  Disraeli  for  several  years 
after  the  latter's  return  from  the  East.  Bulwer's  esti- 
mate of  Shelley,  though  too  far  in  advance  of  the  period 
to  be  termed  conventional,  was  still  shallow  and  in- 
adequate. *'You  evidently  admire  him  as  a  poet,"  he 
wrote  to  Jefferson  Hogg,  "far  more  than  I  think  criticism 
warrants  us  in  doing.  He  is  great  in  parts  ;  but,  the 
Cenci  excepted,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  effect  a  great 
whole."  As  editor  of  the  New  MontJily,  however,  Bulwer 
was  the  means  of  giving  Hogg's  reminiscences  to  the 
woild;  he  was  also  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Mrs. 
Shelley,  and  he  cannot  have  failed  to  stimulate  the 
curiosity  which  his  friend  and  contributor  had  already 
begun  to  entertain  on  the  subject. 

To  these  sources  of  information  may  be  added  another, 
of  which  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak  further  on. 

When  therefore,  about  the  middle  of  1836,  Disraeli 
sat  down  to  write  Verietia,  he  was  not  ill  prepared  to 
speak  of  Shelley  in  so  far  as  knowledge  of  his  history 
and  character  went;  and,  as  will  be  shown. by  and  by,  he 
possessed  no  inconsiderable  acquaintance  with  his  writ- 
ings. In  drawing  Shelley's  portrait,  however,  he  resorted 
to  a  device  which  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
habitual  with  him.  He  did  not  wish  his  personages  to 
appear  mere  servile  transcripts  of  reality,  and  as  inven- 
tion was  by  no  means  his  forte,  and  he  actually  was 
indebted  for  the  pith  and  marrow  of  his  novels  to  the 
observation  of  life,  he  was  accustomed  to  avoid  this 
imputation  by  fusing  two  characters  into  one,  or  rather 
by  borrowing  traits  from  one  personage  which  he  some- 
what inartificially  joined  on  to  another.  Thus  in 
Endymion,  one  of  the  leading  characters  is  compounded 
of  Cobden  and  Bright,  certainly  in  unequal  proportions. 
Having,  therefore,  in  Venetia  to  introduce  Byron  as  Lord 
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Cadurcis,  and  Shelley  as  Marmion  Herbert,  he  cuts 
Byron's  relations  with  Lady  Byron  and  "  Ada,  sole 
daughter  of  my  house  and  heart,"  off  from  the  character 
of  Cadurcis,  and  superimposes  them  upon  Herbert, 
leaving  the  rest  unaltered.  *'  The  voice  is  the  voice  of 
Jacob,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau"  ;  the  situa- 
tion is  Byronic,  but  the  character  is  Shelleyan.  Looking 
at  the  character  apart  from  the  situation,  we  find  that 
Herbert  is  drawn  in  conformity  with  the  most  orthodox 
Shelleyan  tradition,  precisely  as  Mrs.  Shelley  and  Tre- 
lawny  and  Hogg  and  Medwin  have  agreed  to  represent 
the  poet.  Not  only  is  Shelley  thus  delineated  with 
substantial  accuracy,  but  the  development  of  his  mind 
and  the  history  of  his  writings  are  followed  with  a  close- 
ness which  shows  that  Disraeli  had  taken  pains  to  master 
the  biographical  information  accessible  to  him.  The 
picture  of  Herbert's  personal  appearance  is  Shelley's, 
with  a  few  picturesque  touches  superadded,  and  re- 
presenting him  at  a  more  advanced  age  than  he  actually 
reached.  "  His  stature  was  much  above  the  middle 
height,  though  his  figure,  which  was  remarkably  slender, 
was  bowed  ;  not  by  years,  certainly,  for  his  countenance, 
though  singularly  pallid,  still  retained  traces  of  youth. 
His  hair,  which  he  wore  very  long,  descended  over  his 
shoulders,  and  must  originally  have  been  of  a  light 
auburn  colour,  but  was  now  severely  touched  with  grey. 
His  countenance  was  very  pallid,  so  colourless,  indeed, 
that  its  aspect  was  almost  unearthly  ;  but  his  large 
blue  eyes  still  glittered  with  fire."  In  another  passage, 
Herbert  is  said  to  have  "  looked  like  a  golden 
phantom," — a  phrase  w^hich  seems  very  likely  to  have 
been  adopted  from  some  one  who  had  actually  seen 
Shelley. 

Herbert,  in  his  entrance  upon  life,  is  thus  delineated  : 
"Young,  irresistibly  prepossessing  in  his  appearance, 
with  great  eloquence,  crude  but  considerable  knowledge, 
an  ardent  imagination,  and  a  generous  and  passionate 
soul."  Like  Shelley,  Herbert  goes  to  Eton  and  Oxford, 
where  **  his  college  life  passed  in  ceaseless  controversy 
with  his  tutor."  He  is  not  expelled  the  university,  which 
would  have  interfered  with  the  plot  of  the  novel ;  but  as 
he  is  supposed  to  have  quitted  it  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
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he  can  hardly  have  taken  a  degree.  Like  the  Shelley  of 
Hogg's  reminiscences,  he  is  described  as  "a  proficient  in 
those  scientific  pursuits  which  were  then  rare,"  and  after 
leavingthe  university  secludes  himself  in  his  laboratory  and 
his  dissecting  room  as  well  as  his  study.  "  While  thus 
engaged,  he  occasionally  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
discover  the  great  secret  which  had  perplexed  genera- 
tions," an  evident  allusion  to  Frankenstein.  He  thus 
confirms  himself  in  all  the  heresies  which  his  Oxford 
tutor  supposed  himself  to  have  shaken,  and  becomes 
moreover  ''a  strenuous  antagonist  of  marriage,  which  he 
taught  himself  to  esteem,  not  only  as  an  unnatural  tie, 
but  as  eminently  unjust  towards  that  softer  sex  who  had 
so  long  been  the  victims  of  man."  But,  as  in  Shelley's 
case,  poetry  gets  the  upper  hand  of  philosophy.  The 
youthful  poem  attributed  to  Herbert  is  a  fusion  of  two  of 
Shelley's  works.  When  we  read  that  "  he  called  into 
creation  that  society  of  immaculate  purity  and  unbounded 
enjoyment  which  he  believed  was  the  natural  inheritance 
of  unshackled  man,"  we  are  reminded  of  Queen  Mab  ; 
but  *'  the  stanzas,  glittering  with  refined  images,  and 
resonant  with  subtle  symphony,"  are  a  description,  and 
a  very  good  description,  of  the  Revolt  of  Islam.  With 
this  poem  also  corresponds  the  further  trait :  "  In  the  hero 
he  pictured  a  philosopher,  young  and  gifted  as  himself; 
in  the  heroine,  his  idea  of  a  perfect  woman."  It  is  added, 
not  unjustly  as  regards  even  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  but 
with  still  closer  application  to  Prometheits  Unbound: 
"These  peculiar  doctrines  of  Herbert,  which,  undis- 
guised, must  have  incited  so  much  odium,  were  more  or 
less  developed  and  inculcated  in  this  work  ;  nevertheless 
they  were  necessarily  so  veiled  by  the  highly  spiritual 
and  metaphorical  language  of  the  poet  that  it  required 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  the  system  enforced  to 
be  able  to  discover  and  recognise  the  esoteric  spirit  of 
his  Muse."  The  fate,  therefore,  of  Herbert's  early 
writings  is  represented  as  different  from  Shelley's,  but 
not  wholly  unlike  what  Shelley's  might  have  been  if  he 
had  not  begun  with  Queen  Mab.  "  The  public,"  it  is 
said,  "read  only  the  history  of  an  ideal  world  and  of 
creatures  of  exquisite  beauty,  told  in  language  that  alike 
dazzled  their  fancy  and  captivated  their  ear.     They  were 
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lost  in  a  delicious  maze  of  metaphor  and  music,  and 
were  proud  to  acknowledge  an  addition  to  the  glorious 
catalogue  of  their  poets  in  a  young  and  interesting 
member  of  their  aristocracy."  After,  however,  Herbert's 
rupture  with  his  wife,  the  particulars  of  which,  as  already 
intimated,  are  borrowed  from  the  history  of  Byron,  "  his 
works  were  little  read  and  universally  decried.  The 
general  impression  of  the  English  public  was  that 
Herbert  was  an  abandoned  being  of  profligate  habits  ; 
and  as  scarcely  any  one  but  a  sympathetic  spirit  ever 
read  a  line  he  wrote,  for,  indeed,  the  very  sight  of  his 
works  was  pollution,  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  this 
opinion  was  so  generally  prevalent.  A  calm  inquirer 
might  perhaps  have  suspected  that  abandoned  profligacy 
is  not  very  compatible  with  severe  study,  and  might 
have  been  of  opinion  that  a  solitary  sage  may  be  the 
antagonist  of  a  priesthood  without  denying  the  existence 
of  a  God.     But  there  never  are  calm  inquirers." 

This  passage,  as  well  as  the  general  character  of  the 
portrait,  entitles,  I  think,  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  a  place 
among  the  honourable  list  of  those  who  have  defended 
Shelley  when  the  unfavourable  estimate  of  his  character 
was  by  far  the  preponderating  one.  In  fact,  hardly  any 
exception  can  be  taken  to  his  portrait,  except  its  defec- 
tiveness in  points  with  which  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
he  should  have  been  acquainted.  His  literary  estimate 
is  less  sound,  yet  even  its  incompleteness  is  in  a  sense 
welcome  as  proving  that  his  judgment  of  the  man  was 
not  disabled  by  his  admiration  of  the  poet.  **  There 
is,"  he  makes  Herbert  say,  **  a  radical  fault  in  my  poetic 
mind,  and  I  am  conscious  of  it.  I  am  not  altogether 
void  of  the  creative  faculty,  but  mine  is  a  fragmentary 
mind.  I  produce  no  whole.  Unless  you  do  this  you 
cannot  last  ;  at  least  you  cannot  materially  aflect  your 
species."  This,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  an  echo  of  Bulwer's 
remark  in  his  letter  to  Hogg  already  quoted,  and  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  quality  of  Shelley's  genius  had 
formed  the  subject  of  discussion  between  Disraeli  and 
his  friend.  The  very  conversation,  however,  between 
Herbert  and  Cadurcis,  from  which  these  observations  wa-s 
taken,  shows  that  if  Disraeli  was  not  a  disciple  of  Shelley 
or  an  adequate  appraiser  of  his  genius,  he  was  yet  «* 
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student  of  his  writings,  for  the  most  striking  passages — 
with  a  freedom  which  would  justly  have  subjected  Disraeli 
to  the  imputation  of  plagiarism  if  he  had  not  put  them 
into  the  mouth  of  Shelley  himself— are  taken  out  of  one 
of  the  least  known  of  his  works.  "And  yet,"  says  Cadurcis, 
"the  age  of  Pericles  has  passed  away.  Solve  me  the 
problem  why  so  unparalleled  a  progress  was  made  during 
that  period  in  literature  and  the  arts,  and  why  that 
progress,  so  rapid  and  so  sustained,  so  soon  received  a 
check  and  became  retrograde  } "  "  It  is  a  problem  left 
to  the  wonder  and  conjecture  of  posterity,"  said  Herbert. 
"  Nothing  of  the  Athenians  remains  except  their  genius  ; 
but  they  fulfilled  their  purpose.  The  wrecks  and  frag- 
ments of  their  subtle  and  profound  minds  obscurely 
suggest  to  us  the  grandeur  and  perfection  of  the  whole." 
The  conversation  is  pursued  for  some  time  in  the  same 
strain,  and,  like  the  above  passage,  is  derived  nearly 
verbatim  from  Shelley's  Discourse  on  the  Manners  of 
the  AncientSy  which  was  not  published  in  an  authorised 
shape  for  three  years  after  the  appearance  of  Venetia. 
But  a  fragment,  including  these  sentences,  had,  in  1833, 
been  given  to  the  world  by  Medwin  in  the  Shelley 
Papers,  and  Disraeli  must  not  only  have  studied  this 
little  ephemeral  book  with  some  care,  but  have  had  it  in 
his  possession  when  he  wrote  Venetia.  A  still  more 
striking  quotation  comes  from  the  same  source.  The 
reader  of  Shelley  who  remembers  that  the  Defence  of 
/'(^^//j  was  not  published  until  1840,  may  well  start  when 
he  comes  upon  one  of  its  most  memorable  dicta  in  the 
middle  of  Venetia :  "  Poets  are  the  unacknowledged 
legislators  of  the  world."  He  may  be  thrilled,  as  Bertha 
in  Tieck's  wonderful  tale  is  thrilled  when  the  knight,  to 
whom  she  has  been  recounting  her  history,  startles  her 
with  the  name  of  the  little  dog,  Strohmian,  which  she 
has  never  told,  for  she  has  herself  forgotten  it.  But 
the  explanation  is  simple.  The  remark  which  closes 
Shelley's  Defence  of  Poetry  is  one  which  he  frequently 
made  in  conversation,  and  Medwin,  who  often  heard  it 
from  him,  has  repeated  it  in  the  Shelley  Papers.  Yet 
another  citation  from  an  unpublished  work  is  also  to 
be  traced  to  Med;vin's  Shelley  Papers.  After  deplor- 
ing the  fragmentary  character  of  his  own  productions, 
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as  already  mentioned,  Herbert  says,  "  What  I  admire  in 
you,  Cadurcis,  is  that,  with  all  the  faults  of  youth,  of 
which  you  will  free  yourself,  your  creative  power  is 
vigorous,  prolific,  and  complete;  your  creations  rise  fast 
and  fair,  like  perfect  worlds."  This  is  from  the  Sonnet 
to  Byron,  originally  published  in  an  imperfect  form  by 
Medwin  in  the  Shelley  Papers,  where  Shelley  speaks 
(to  use  Medwin's  imperfect  text,  the  only  one  accessible 
to  Disraeli)  of — 

**  My  soul,  which,  as  a  worm  may  haply  show 
A  portion  of  the  Unapproachable, 
Marks  his  creations  rise  as  fast  and  fair 
As  perfect  worlds  at  the  Creator's  will." 

It  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that  this  was 
written  (January  1822)  that  Shelley  wrote  to  Gisborneof 
Byron's  latest  compositions  :  "  What  think  you  of  Lord 
Byron  now  ?     Space  wondered  less  at  the  swift  and  fair 
creations  of  God  when  He  grew  weary  of  vacancy,  than 
I  at  this  spirit  of  an  angel  in  the  mortal  paradise  of  a 
decaying  body.     So  1  think,  let  the  world  envy  while  it 
admires,  as  it  may."  Disraeli's  representation  of  Herbert, 
then,   admiring  without    envy   the    more  popular   pro- 
ductions of  his  friend  Cadurcis,  and  awarding  him  an 
unmerited    superiority   of  genius,  as   well    as  the  pre- 
eminence   in    contemporary   reputation,  is  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  fact.     Was  there  any  source  from  which 
he  could  have  derived  it    besides  the  confused  and  not 
always  reliable  indications  of  Medwin  }     I  think  there 
may  have  been.     There  was  a  man,  then  prominent  in 
London   society,  who   had   known  Byron  and   Shelley 
equally  well,  and  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  senti- 
ments they  respectively  entertained  for  each  other.     I 
have  been  but  once  in  the  late  Mr.  Trelawny's  company, 
but  that  single  occasion  was  enou^^h  to  convince  me  of 
the  inexhaustibility  of  his  stores  of  Byron  ic  and  Shelleyan 
anecdote,  and  of  the  general  trustworthiness  of  his  views 
of  Shelley.     I  am  not  sure  that  as  much  could  be  said 
of  his  estimate  of  Byron,  or  of  the  members  of  the  Pisa 
circle  in   general.      But  in  Shelley's  case  no  spleen  or 
disappointment    or     fancied    slight    had     marred    the 
original  clearness  of  his  view,  and  I  feel  as  sure  that  his 
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report  of  Shelley's  feelings  towards  Byron  would  be 
mainly  correct,  as  that  Disraeli,  deeply  interested  in  both 
poets  as  he  was,  must  have  turned  Trelawny's  acquaint- 
ance to  account.  Trelawny  was  intimate  with  Disraeli's 
friends,  Lady  Blessington  and  Count  D'Orsay,  and  that 
Disraeli  knew  him  about  the  time  that  he  was  writing 
Venetia,  appears  from  a  letter  in  his  correspondence, 
dated  July,  1836,  introducing  an  excellent  bon-mot  of 
James  Smith's :  "  What  do  you  think  of  Spain  ? 
Trelawny,  who  is  a  republican,  is  in  raptures.  *  The 
Spaniards,'  he  says,  *  are  in  advance  of  all  countries  ; 
they  have  got  their  constitution  of  181 2.'  Says  James 
Smith,  *I  wish  I  had  got  mine.'  " 

The  catastrophe  of  Venetia  is  the  catastrophe  of 
Shelley,  in  which  Byron  is  also  involved.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  Lerici ;  the  details  are  perfectly  accurate,  and 
mainly  derived  from  Trelawny's  account  in  Leigh  Hunt's 
Byron  and  His  Contemporaries,  supplemented,  I  imagine, 
with  particulars  gleaned  in  conversation.  Byron  plays 
the  part  of  Williams.  "  Lord  Cadurcis  was  a  fine 
swimmer,  and  had  evidently  made  strong  efforts  for 
his  life,  for  he  was  partly  undressed.  While  Captain 
Cadurcis  leant  over  the  body,  chafing  the  extremities  in 
a  hurried  frenzy  and  gazing  intently  on  the  countenance, 
a  shout  was  heard  from  one  of  the  stragglers  who  had 
recently  arrived.  The  sea  had  washed  on  the  beach 
another  corpse,  the  form  of  Marmion  Herbert.  It  would 
appear  that  he  had  made  no  struggle  to  save  himself,  for 
his  hand  was  locked  in  his  waistcoat,  where,  at  the 
moment,  he  had  thrust  the  Phcedo,  showing  that  he 
had  been  reading  to  the  last,  and  was  meditating  on 
immortality  when  he  died." 

It  must,  I  fear,  be  admitted  that  Venetia  is  almost  the 
weakest  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  novels  as  a  work  of 
fiction,  and  that  such  interest  as  it  possesses  is  mainly 
biographical.  It  is  so  close  a  copy  of  reality  that  the 
structure  seems  loose  and  inartificial,  and  the  sequence 
of  events  capricious.  The  really  artistic  novelist  is 
an  eclectic  artist  who  chooses  out  of  life  the  events 
susceptible  of  treatment  in  fiction,  and  imparts  to  them 
the  logical  concatenation  which  the  ordinary  littlenesses 
of  life  interrupt  or  obscure.     Disraeli  has  simply  copied, 
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and,  except  by  the  rather  clumsy  device  of  fixing  a  piece 
of  Byron  upon  Shelley,  has  made  hardly  an  endeavour 
to  combine  or  diversify.  The  domestic  bereavement  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  has,  he 
says,  restrained  him  from  offering  any  account  of  "  the 
principles  which  had  guided  me  in  its  composition" 
This  must  have  been  a  meagre  catalogue  at  best ;  but  the 
biographer  redeems  the  novelist,  and  he  is  right  in  claim- 
fng  credit  for  the  endeavour  *'  to  shadow  forth,  though  but 
in  a  glass  darkly,  two  of  the  most  renowned  and  refined 
spirits  that  have  adorned  these  our  latter  days." 

There  is  but  one  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  works  in 
which  it  would  be  reasonable  to  seek  for  any  con- 
siderable trace  of  the  influence  of  Shelley,  and  in  this 
we  find  it.  Disraeli's  Revolutionary  Epic  could  hardly 
have  been  produced  without  some  inspiration  from  the 
poet  who  had  written  the  true  revolutionary  epic  of  the 
age  in  The  Revolt  of  Islam.  Disraeli's  epic  bears  its 
obligations  to  Shelley  blazoned  upon  its  front.  Demo- 
gorgon,  in  Milton  an  anarch  old,  had  been  promoted  by 
Shelley  to  the  rank  of  a  Deity,  the  ultimate  ground,  in 
fact,  of  divine  existence.  Disraeli  adopts  the  idea.  His 
Demogorgon  is  the  all-wise  spirit  before  whom  Magros 
and  Lyridon,  the  contending  genii  of  the  mediaeval  and 
the  modern  order,  Faith  and  Freedom,  appear  to  plead 
their  respective  causes.  The  antagonism  of  these  genii 
is  clearly  derived  from  the  Eagle  and  Serpent  of  The 
Revolt  of  Islam.  The  manner  in  which  they  present 
themselves,  it  must  be  owned,  bears  a  somewhat  burlesque 
resemblance  to  the  contention  of  Michael  and  Satan  in 
Byron's  Vision  of  Judgment.  Which  is  Michael  and 
which  is  Satan  is  hard  to  tell ;  nor,  perhaps,  had  the 
author  fully  satisfied  himself.  For  it  is  a  marked 
peculiarity  of  Disraeli  that  to  the  revolutionary  tempera- 
ment which  enabled  him  to  write  such  audacious  persi- 
flage as  The  Infernal  Marriage  and  to  draw  such 
characters  as  Theodora,  he  united  a  genuine  reverence 
for  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  order — its  chivalry,  its 
feudalism,  its  m.onasticism  ;  and  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
this  doubl(?ness  of  nature  which  renders  his  works  so 
interesting,  and  earns  pardon  for  two  of  the  worst  defects 
an   author   can    have — flippancy  and    meretriciousness. 
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Magros  and  Lyridon  plead  their  causes  before  Demo- 
gorgon's  throne  with  considerable  rhetorical  force, 
though  without  much  poetry,  the  entire  situation  pre- 
senting a  perfect  analogy  to  that  unfinished  Prologue  to 
Hellas,  in  which  Christ  and  Mahomet  play  the  same 
part  of  advocates,  but  which  Disraeli  cannot  have  seen. 
Demogorgon  informs  the  genii,  in  a  line  which  but  for 
its  lack  of  melody  might  have  been  borrowed  from 
Shelley, 

"  In  man  albne  the  fate  of  man  is  placed,'' 

and  bids  them  mark  the  career  of  a  mortal,  in  whom, 
it  is  hinted,  they  will  find  their  respective  aims  reconciled. 
This  is  no  other  than  Napoleon,  the  child  of  a  Revolution 
yet  the  founder  of  an  Empire.  Napoleon  is  accordingly 
introduced,  leading  the  French  from  victory  to  victory 
up  to  the  gates  of  Milan  ;  but  here  Disraeli's  inspiration, 
or  rather  the  ambition  which  had  simulated  inspiration, 
deserted  him.  He  published  what  he  had  written  in  the 
apparent  hope  that  it  might  yet  be  revived  by  popular 
applause,  but  prefaced  his  work  with  a  declaration  which 
few  versifiers  even  would  make,  and  certainly  no  poets : 
"  I  am  not  one  who  finds  consolation  for  the  neglect  of 
my  contemporaries  in  the  imaginary  plaudits  of  a  more 
sympathetic  posterity."  The  public  having  declined  to 
interest  itself  in  the  Revolutionary  Epic,  the  author 
redeemed  the  pledge  given  in  his  preface,  and,  with  or 
without  a  pang,  "  hurled  his  lyre  to  limbo."  ^  He  was,  in 
truth,  no  poet,  and  in  attempting  an  enterprise  which 
Shelley  himself  would  have  found  difficult,  he  had  ab- 
surdly misconceived  both  the  nature  and  the  extent  of 
his  powers.  Yet,  notwithstanding  frequent  bombast  and 
frequent  bathos,  and  every  possible  indication  of  an 
essentially  prosaic  nature  masquerading  in  the  garb  of 
verse,  there  is  a  freedom  and  largeness  of  treatment 
about  the  Revolutionary  Epic  which  redeems  it  from 
contempt ;  and  at  a  time  when  imitators  of  Shelley  were 
generally  copying  his  style  alone,  it  is  not  unrefreshing 
to  find  another  order  of  followers  neglecting  the  style 

^  He  says,  however,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  that  in 
1837  he  corrected  the  poem  with  the  intention  of  completing  it,  but 
was  prevented  by  his  election  to  Parliament. 
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to  lay  hold  of  the  ideas.  It  is  due  to  Disraeli  to  observe 
that  the  style  of  his  verse,  if  much  less  individual  than 
that  of  his  prose,  is  still  distinctively  his  own,  and  that 
he  is  but  rarely  found  deliberately  imitating  the  diction 
of  others.  Though  few  close  verbal  parallels  can  be 
adduced,  there  is,  nevertheless,  sufficient  general  resem- 
blance in  particular  passages  to  evince  that  Shelley  was 
not  unfamiliar  to  him.  Section  2i  of  Book  I.  is  clearly 
suggested  by  Shelley's  description  of  the  Coliseum,  which 
Medwin  had  published  in  the  Shelley  Papers.  A  passage 
in  Section  45  is  copied,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
from  a  corresponding  passage  in  Proinetheiis  Unbound ; 
and  the  comparison  affords  an  instructive  example  of 
the  difference  between  false  poetry  and  true  poetry  : — 

DISRAELI. 

"  Omens  dire 
Struck  cold  the  heart  of  man,  and  made  all  gaze 
With  silent  speech  upon  each  other's  face, 
Waiting  who  first  should  tell  the  thought  all  feared. 
Steeples  were  blasted  by  descending  fire  ; 
Ancestral  trees,  that  seemed  the  types  of  Time, 
Were  stricken  by  strong  winds,  and  in  an  hour 
The  growth  of  ages  shivered  ;  from  their  base 
Fell  regal  statues,  fountains  changed  to  blood, 
And  in  the  night,  lights  strange  and  quivering  scudded 
Across  the  sky." 

SHELLEY. 

"Then,  see  those  million  worlds  which  burn  and  roll 
Around  us — their  inhabitants  beheld 
My  sphered  light  wane  in  wide  Heaven  ;  the  sea 
Was  lifted  by  strange  tempest,  and  new  fire 
From  earthquake-rifted  mountains  of  bright  snow 
Shook  its  portentous  hair  beneath  Heaven's  frown  ; 
Lightning  and  Inundation  vexed  the  plains  ; 
Blue  thistles  bloomed  in  cities  ;  foodless  toads 
Within  voluptuous  chambers  panting  crawled  : 
When  Plague  had  fallen  on  man,  and  beast,  and  worm, 
And  Famine  ;  and  black  blight  on  herb  and  tree." 

These  passages  occur  in  the  first  division  of  the 
Revolutionary  Epic^  where  Magros  pleads  before  Demo- 
gorgon's  throne  in  the  cause  of  established  institutions. 
The  speech  of  the  revolutionary  genius  Lyridon  is 
naturally  still  more  Shelley-like,  but  the  affinity  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  exhibit  by  any  process  short  of  reading  both 
poets,  being  rather  one  of  sentiment  than  of  diction.  It 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  from  Disraeli  himself, — 
the  receipt  for  concocting  punch  in  Vivian  Grey,  where, 
along  with  other  precepts  more  easy  of  observance  by 
mortals,  the  pupil  is  directed  to  catch  the  aroma  of  a 
pound  of  tea.  "  You  perceive,  my  Lord,"  says  Vivian, 
"that  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  catching  the  aroma." 
The  aroma  of  Queen  Mab  is  very  fairly  caught  in  this 
portion  of  the  Revolutionary  Epic,  but  when  you  try  to 
analyse  it,  it  evaporates :  it  cannot,  like  Mr.  Browning's 
murex,  be  made  into  an  extract — 

"  Flasked  and  fine. 
And  priced  and  saleable  at  last." 

We  come,  however,  to  Shelleyan  diction  as  well  as 
Shelleyan  sentiment  in  passages  like  this  : — 

"  There  too  is  seen, 
Last  in  that  radiant  host,  yet  brightest  there, 
A  form  that  should  be  Woman  ;  but  methinks 
The  slave  hath  lost  her  fetters.     Frank,  and  pure 
From  Custom's  cursed  taint,  behold  her  now 
Indeed  the  light  and  blessing  of  all  life." 

There  are  also  frequent  reminiscences  of  Alastor. 
The  following  passage,  for  instance,  picturesque  if  it  had 
but  been  original,  is  a  curious  mosaic  of  pieces  of  de- 
scription from  that  poem,  too  familiar  to  need  quotation 
to  the  members  of  the  Shelley  Society  : — 

"  There  was  a  spot, 
It  seemed  the  cradle  of  some  mighty  deed  : 
Tall  mountains  rose,  with  shining  trees  o'erspread, 
And  cleft  with  falling  rivers,  with  a  wind 
Solemn,  the  solemn  circus  of  the  woods 
Filling,  and  flinging  freshness  on  their  boughs : 
A  virgin  growth,  whose  consecrated  bark 
No  axe  had  grazed,  but  on  the  unsullied  turf 
For  many  a  flowing  age  their  fruit  had  fallen, 
Spoils  of  the  squirrel  or  the  fearless  bird  ; 
Or  gentler  banquet  for  some  gentle  fawn  : 
And  in  the  centre  rose  a  natural  mound, 
Verdant  and  soft,  with  many  a  flower  bedecked, 
Beauteous  and  bright  and  strange.     With  pious  care 
Upon  this  fragrant  couch  I  placed  my  charge." 
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Alastor  was  then  a  scarce  poem,  the  first  edition  bein^ 
exhausted,  and  the  reprint  in  the  Posthumous  Poems 
having  been  withdrawn.  It  is  probable  that  DisraeH  read 
it  in  the  Gahgnani  edition,  for  we  find  proof  of  his 
acquaintance  with  another  poem  of  Shelley's  included  in 
that  edition,  but  rare  in  England.     He  says : 

"  Kings  and  Nations 
Gaze  on  each  other  with  a  blended  glance 
Of  awe  and  doubt." 

This  is  from  Hellas — 

"  Obedience  and  Mutiny 
Like  giants  in  contention  pUnet  struck, 
Stand  gazing  at  each  other." 

Imitation,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  sincerest  flattery. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  practical  appreciation  of 
Shelley's  work  was  manifested  more  than  two  years  before 
Disraeli  began  to  write  V^netia,  and  that,  accordingly, 
we  have  every  right  to  consider  the  introduction  of 
Shelley  into  the  novel  a  genuine  testimony  of  the  interest 
with  which  his  character  and  genius  had  inspired  the 
writer,  and  not  the  mere  resource  of  a  novelist  in  quest 
of  a  plot.  So  clear  a  deliverance  from  a  person  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  eminence  conspicuously  marks  a  stage  in 
the  history  of  public  opinion  respecting  Shelley.  If  far 
from  coming  up  to  the  claims  justly  advanced  on 
Shelley's  behalf  by  the  members  of  his  own  circle, 
or  the  author  of  Pauline,  or  the  young  enthusiasts 
who  had  taken  him  up  at  Cambridge,  it  is  as  great 
an  advance  on  the  condescension  of  Moore  as  that 
was  on  the  verdict  of  the  Quarterly  Reviezv.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  is  an  episode  in  English  literary 
history  to  be  looked  back  upon  with  satisfaction.  The 
principal  gainer  by  it  is,  of  course.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
himself,  whose  imitation  of  Shelley's  poetry,  if  not 
always  felicitous,  at  least  indicates  discernment ;  and 
whose  estimate  of  his  character  proves  that  he  had  made 
his  way  through  prejudice  and  misrepresentation  to  a 
substantially  accurate  conception  of  the  actual  man. 
Putting  Lord  Beaconsfield's  personal  controversies  aside, 
his  dealings  with  men  of  letters   as  a   man   of  letters 
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were  almost  invariably  to  his  honour ;  and  this  episode 
is  among  the  most  honourable.  Yet  it  makes  for  the 
honour  of  Shelley  himself  that  among  the  first  to  exhibit 
sensitiveness  to  his  influence  and  appreciation  of  his 
character,  should  have  been  a  brilliant  and  original 
person  who  hardly  less  than  himself  contributed  to 
redeem  our  age  from  the  imputation  of  commonplace. 


SHELLEY'S   PROMETHEUS    DHBODMD 

CONSIDERED    AS   A    POEM. 

By  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

Being  an  Address  delivered  to  the  Shelley  Society,  on  November  ^th^ 

1887. 

PART   I. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  you 
that  on  the  7th  December  1886  I  delivered  here  an 
Address  upon  Prometheus  Unbound,  being  "a  Study  of  its 
Meaning  and  Personages."  I  pointed  out  on  that  occasion 
that  "  it  would  be  possible  to  consider  the  Prometheus 
Unbound — i,  in  its  essential  meaning  or  main  outline 
and  purport  ;  2,  as  a  poem  and  work  of  art ;  and  3,  in 
detail,  or  the  individual  significance  and  value  of  its 
successive  passages."  In  that  opening  Address  I  confined 
myself  entirely  to  the  first  point — the  essential  meaning 
or  main  outline  and  purport  of  the  drama.  I  now  pro- 
pose to  take  up  the  2nd  and  3rd  points,  and  invite  you 
to  examine,  along  with  me,  the  Prometheus  Unbound  in 
its  character  as  a  drama  or  poem,  in  general  and  in 
detail.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  even  after  so  far  clearing 
the  way  by  what  was  comprised  in  my  previous  lecture, 
this  remains  a  very  extensive  undertaking.  It  taxes  my 
strength  as  an  exponent,  and  claims  from  you  an  active 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  attention  and  control.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  agree  with  me  ;  only  to  take  count  of 
what  I  say,  and  allow  that  to  mingle  with  any  opinions 
which  you  may  yourselves  have  formed,  or  may  be  in 
process  of  forming,  regarding  this  great  work. 

1  may  perhaps  as  well  state  beforehand  what  is  the 
method  of  treatment  here  adopted  in  furtherance  of 
that  project  of  considering  the  Prometheus  Unbound  "as 
a  poem  and  work  of  art,"  and  also  "  in  detail,  or  the 
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individual  si^^nificarice  and  value  of  its  successive 
passages."  When  one  actually  sets  to  at  something  of 
this  kind,  one  does  not  always  find  that  the  performance 
corresponds  precisely  to  the  preconception  of  it.  I 
found  in  practice  that  my  observations  upon  the  drama 
as  a  poem  and  work  of  art  were  of  a  more  general  kind, 
and  came  into  a  smaller  compass,  than  I  had  forecast ; 
while  my  detailed  remarks  upon  successive  passages 
amounted  more  to  a  scene-by-scene  analysis,  and  in- 
volved less  picking  out  of  separate  and  separable 
passages,  images,  or  phrases,  than  might  have  been 
supposed.  The  general  considerations,  followed  by  the 
examination  of  the  acts  and  scenes,  would  properly 
constitute  only  one  Address  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  an 
Address  too  long  for  a  single  delivery,  and  therefore  1 
have  had  to  divide  it  into  two.  For  the  present  evening 
I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  general  remarks,  and  to  the 
survey  of  the  first  two  Acts  ;  and  shall  have  to  leave 
over  to  another  evening  the  remaining  Acts,  III.  and  IV. 
and  whatever  else  ensues  thereafter  by  way  of  comment. 
This  is  not  quite  what  I  should  most  have  wished,  but 
it  seems  under  the  circumstances  to  be  unavoidable. 

Before  starting  fair  upon  this  plan,  however,  it  appears 
necessary  for  me  to  recur  to  what  was  developed  in  my 
former  paper  of  December  last ;  I  shall  do  so  but  briefly, 
and  without  reproducing  the  precise  form  of  words 
which  I  then  used.  The  general  theme  of  Shelley's 
drama — so  at  least  I  read  it — is  this.  The  human  mind, 
personified  by  Shelley  in  Prometheus,  possesses  many 
noble  faculties,  but  is  subject  also  to  errors  of  idea, 
and  to  faults  of  will  and  of  passion.  One  of  its  greatest 
errors  has  been  the  creation  or  invention  of  a  God  after 
the  image  of  man ;  one  of  its  most  fatal  faults  is  hatred 
and  revenge.  As  long  as  the  human  mind  is  dominated 
by  the  idea  of  an  anthropomorphic  God,  it  misconstrues 
all  the  phaenomena  of  the  world,  and  finds  oppression 
and  wrong  where  it  ought  rather  to  find  necessity  or  in- 
scrutable vicissitude ;  as  long  as  the  human  mind  is 
rancorous  and  revengeful,  it  initiates  and  prolongs  a 
series  of  iniquities — woe  and  crime  continuing  to  evolve 
themselves  out  of  woe  and  crime  in  an  infinite  pro- 
cession of  catastrophe.     This  is  Prometheus  chained  by 
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Jupiter  upon  Caucasus,  his  liver  devoured  by  an  eagle. 
But  the  human  mind  can  resurge  and  rectify  itself,  if 
only  it  wills  so  to  do.  Prometheus  can  expel  from  the 
very  essence  of  his  being  the  passions  of  hatred  and 
revenge — he  can  embrace  all  sentient  life  in  his  benevo- 
lence ;  he  can  discover  Jupiter  to  be  an  imposture,  and 
can  pity  instead  of  hating  him,  and  then  Jupiter  will 
sink,  an  impotent  and  innocuous  bubble  upon  the  tide  of 
eternity.  Shelley  exhibits  to  us  Prometheus,  the  Human 
Mind,  at  this  stage.  After  his  many  centuries  of  agony 
he  has  come  to  hate  no  one,  and  love  all ;  he  pities  even 
Jupiter,  whose  fall  he  sees  to  be  surely  impending  ;  and 
in  fact  Jupiter  the  anthropomorphic  God,  or  the  delusive 
conception  of  God  entertained  by  the  mind,  is  imme- 
diately afterwards  swallowed  up  by  Eternity.  This  is  the 
crisis  of  human  fate.  That  the  human  mind  should  be 
cleared  of  delusions  and  purged  of  bad  passions  amounts 
to  this — that  mankind  is  in  the  highest  sense  enlightened 
and  virtuous.  If  mankind  is  thus  enlightened  and  vir- 
tuous, the  condition  of  perfectibility  or  perfection  has 
begun  for  man  ;  whatever  used  to  go  wrong  in  the  estate 
of  man  goes  henceforth,  within  the  hmits  of  human 
faculty  and  mundane  condition,  right. 

Such,  stripped  of  mythological^  symbolic,  or  ideal 
adjuncts,  I  understand  to  be  the  argument  oi  Proinetheiis 
Unbound.  It  is  an  extension  of  those  lines  in  Julian 
and  Maddalo  wherein  our  poet  asserted  the  power  of 
human  will  over  itself — 

"  It  is  our  will 
Which  thus  enchains  us  to  permitted  ill. 
We  might  be  otherwise  :  we  might  be  all 
We  dream  of,  happy,  high,  majestical. 
Where  is  the  beauty,  love,  and  truth,  we  seek. 
But  in  our  minds  ?     And,  if  we  were  not  weak, 
Should  we  be  less  in  deed  than  in  desire  .'* " 

You  will  readily  perceive  therefore  that  I  quite  dissent 
from  those  who  consider  that  the  vast  amelioration  or 
emancipation  of  mankind,  which  Shelley  indicates  in  his 
drama,  is  left  unaccounted  for;  who  consider  that  a 
Titan  is  unchained  from  a  rock,  and  then,  without  why 
or  wherefore,  like  a  transformation-scene  in  a  pantomime, 
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the  human  race  chan^^es  into  a  quasi-angeh'c  race.  The 
imagined  cause  is  in  fact  co-extensive  with  the  imas;ined 
result.  The  mind  of  man — of  collective  man — is  freed  from 
delusions  and  bad  passions  ;  Prometheus  avers  this  in 
word  and  in  an  act  of  will  before  his  body  is  unchained  ; 
and  the  conduct  and  development  and  destiny  of  mankind 
must — apart  from  the  influences  of  "  Chance  and  Death 
and  Mutability,"  which  Shelley  expressly  excepts — 
inevitably  correspond  to  the  absolute  exaltation  of  his 
mind  and  spirit.  These  two  things — the  mind  perfected, 
and  the  race  perfected — are  really  only  two  modes  of 
expressing  one  and  the  same  conception.  It  is  true  that 
Shelley  goes  a  step  further,  and  imagines  a  progression 
in  material  nature,  in  our  planet  earth,  co-ordinate  with 
th3  progression  of  its  human  denizens.  This  may  pro- 
bably be  regarded  as  a  mere  poetic  fancy,  nor  shall  I 
dispute  whether  it  is  so  or  not  ;  only  remarking  that,  if 
we  realize  to  ourselves  what  Shelley's  immaterial  philo- 
sophy amounted  to  (as  expressed  in  several  of  his 
writings),  his  belief  in  mind  as  the  one  reality,  and  every- 
thing else  as  only  phaenomenal  to  the  mind,  we  shall 
see  that  the  fancy  was  a  very  natural  one  for  Shelley  to 
entertain,  and  indeed  little  more  than  a  corollary  in- 
volved in  his  main  problem. 

Thus  much  I  have  deemed  it  requisite  to  say  by  way 
of  resume  oi  the  total  theme  and  scope  of  the  Prometheus 
Unbound:  for,  if  we  do  not  fix  in  our  thought  some 
notion  (to  use  a  common  phrase)  "of  what  it  is  all 
about,"  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  appreciate  its  character 
"  as  a  poem  and  work  of  art."  It  is  in  this  latter  relation, 
however,  that  we  really  undertake  to  consider  it  on  the 
present  occasion  :  so  I  shall  deal  no  further  with  the 
larger  underlying  questions,  but  proceed  at  once  to  my 
immediate  object.  I  will  only  add  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  rhapsodize  about  Prometheus  Unbound.  The  drama 
is  written  in  a  strain  of  idealism  and  enthusiasm  which 
disposes  the  mind  to  an  enthusiastic  and  ideal,  rather 
than  a  temperate  and  critical,  mood  :  it  ought  to  do  so, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  if  such  were  not  the  case  with 
myself.  Still  I  do  not  at  present  wish  to  speak  as  a 
panegyrist,  but  rather  to  scrutinize  and  define. 

Contemplating  the  Prometheus  Ufiboiind  as  a  whole, 
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the  first  thing  which  we  observe  in  it  is  its  vast  and 
stupendous  subject-matter :  of  this  I  have  already 
spoken,  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  dwelt  upon  as  con- 
stituting the  primary  claim  of  the  poem  to  an  exalted 
rank.  In  subject-matter,  and  in  the  position  which 
subject-matter  confers,  it  ranges  with  the  Paradise  Lost 
and  Regained  of  Milton,  and  even  with  the  Divina 
Commedia  of  Dante,  and  I  think  above  all  other  poems 
whatsoever  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  This  subject- 
matter  is  embodied  in  a  symbol  equally  vast  :  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  Human  Mind,  the  consequent 
downfall  of  the  God  of  Heaven  into  the  abyss  of 
Eternity,  the  reunion  of  Mind  with  Nature — Prome- 
theus with  Asia — and  the  limitless  progression  of  man 
and  of  his  planet.  Such  being  the  symbol,  and  such 
the  thing  symbolized,  we  can  readily  infer  that  the 
poetic  quality  or  endowment  most  needed  for  carrying 
them  out  is  also  of  the  very  highest  order — the  quality 
of  sublimity :  and  this  we  find  present  in  amplest 
measure.  Sublimity  may  be  mainly  austere,  or  it  may 
be  mainly  rapturous.  Shelley's  sublimity  in  this  poem 
is  mainly  rapturous,  and  takes  the  lyrical  form  :  indeed, 
he  calls  it  "  a  Lyrical  Drama."  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  lyrical  portions  are  in  fact  finer  than  the 
leading  outline  of  the  drama,  which  is  in  blank  verse  : 
but  the  poet's  genius  was  distinctly  lyrical,  as  is  univ^er- 
sally  recognized,  and  he  has  not  scrupled  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  genius  in  the  actual  form  of  a  large 
proportion  of  Promethetis  Unboiuid,  as  well  as  in  its 
controlling  spirit. 

Few  poets  have  been  more  original  than  Shelley. 
Although  he  was  conscious  of  working  in  conformity 
with  the  intellectual  current  of  his  age,  and  partly  under 
the  influence  of  great  models,  past  or  then  present,  he 
produced  time  after  time  work  radically  unlike  any  that 
had  gone  before.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Pro- 
metheits  Unbound,  He  himself  called  it  "a  drama  with 
characters  and  mechanism  of  a  kind  yet  unattempted." 
Again  :  "  My  Prometheus  is  in  my  judgment  of  a  higher 
character  than  anything  I  have  yet  attempted,  and  is 
perhaps  less  an  imitation  of  anything  that  has  gone 
before  it."     He  is  also  stated  to  have  said—-"  It  has  no 
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resemblance  to  the  Greek  drama  :  it  is  original,  and 
cost  me  severe  labour."  We  are  therefore  justified  in 
expecting  to  find  in  the  Prometheus  something  largely 
independent  of  previous  models,  and  here  we  shall  not 
be  disappointed.  The  poem  furnishes  its  own  model : 
and  this,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  is  a  model  so 
difficult,  demanding  so  high  a  range  of  faculty  for  its 
very  conception,  and  in  execution  straining  that  faculty 
so  severely,  that  nothing  has  since  been  done  whieh 
much  resembles  it  even  in  intention — much  less  in 
attainment.  Shelley  is  in  Prometheus  Unbound  a  new 
poet,  and  a  glorious  one :  beyond  the  reach  of  com- 
parison, outside  the  precincts  of  imitability  :  a  polar 
star  of  poesy  so  high  and  lonely  that  no  poetic  mariner 
ventures  as  yet  so  much  as  to  sail  by  its  light.  Sixty- 
seven  years  have  passed  since  Prometheus  Unbound  was 
published,  and  no  one  has  made  his  mark  even  as  a 
disciple  in  its  arduous  school  of  art. 

The  fact  is  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  done 
unless  by  a  person  burning  with  the  like  enthusiasm  of 
idea,  and  inspired  by  the  like  wind  of  poetic  thought  and 
poetic  diction.  There  was  one  Shelley  through  M'hom 
these  impulses  coursed  with  torrential  impetuosity :  he 
has  had  no  successor,  nor  need  we  expect  that  for  some 
generations  he  will  have  any.  The  poetry  without  the 
enthusiasm  would  be  but  half  the  battle ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  without. the  poetry  much  less  than  half. 

These  then  are  the  great  dominating  qualities  of 
Prometheus  Unbound: — a  subject  of  immense  largeness ; 
enthusiastic  ideality  in  the  writer;  sublimity  and 
lyricism  in  the  method  ;  newness  of  result.  Nor  should 
it  be  left  unsaid  that,  by  recurring  to  Grecian  mythology 
for  the  externals  of  his  treatment,  Shelley  has  secured  a 
beauty  and  majesty  both  of  form  and  of  association, 
along  with  a  certain  definiteness  of  mould  for  the  most 
abstract  and  impalpable  of  conceptions,  such  as  could  not 
have  been  obtained  otherwise.  On  all  these  points  one 
might  enlarge  at  will — they  lend  themselves  to  amplifi- 
cation :  but  I  am  more  inclined  to  leave  them  to  your 
own  thought,  in  the  words  of  Asia — 

"  Of  such  truths 
Each  to  itself  must  be  the  oracle."  ' 
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Before  considering  the  poem  strictly  as  such,  it  may  be 
well  to  glance  at  the  circumstances  of  its  production. 
The  argument  of  Prometheus  Unbound  is  really  and 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Queen  i^<^^— namely,  the 
power  of  man,  too  truly  and  too  bitterly  proved  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present,  to  turn  his  earth  into  an 
approximate  hell ;  and  his  power  likewise,  if  he  so  wills 
it,  by  a  gradual  but  energetic  change  of  spirit,  to  turn 
his  earth  into  an  approximate  heaven.  Queen  Mab 
was  printed  in  1813:  and  it  may  well  be  supposed 
(although  Shelley  has  nowhere  put  this  on  record)  that 
he  was  soon  dissatisfied,  not  with  the  important  message 
itself,  but  with  the  form  and  tone  in  which  he  had 
conveyed  it,  and  cast  about  for  some  different  form — 
higher,  more  poetic,  more  mature-^in  which  to  re- 
convey  the  same  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  posterity. 
At  any  rate  he  has  done  so  ;  and,  discarding  the  vague 
and  florid  etherealism  of  Queen  Mab,  and  its  didactics, 
declamation,  and  obvious  aggressiveness,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Prometheus  Unboimd.  He  meditated  this 
drama,  so  Mrs.  Shelley  has  informed  us,  from  the  time 
when  he  reached  Milan  in  the  spring  of  18 18,  and  he 
then  wrote  parts  of  it.  From  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  when  in  Rome,  he  gave  ail  his  time  to  this  work, 
writing  chiefly  "  upon  the  mountainous  ruins  of  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla."  Here  he  composed  the  first  three  acts  of  the 
drama.  The  fourth,  which  is  still  more  lyrical  than  the 
others,  was  an  afterthought,  written  in  Florence  several 
months  afterwards.  The  whole  was  completed  in  or 
about  October  of  the  same  year,  and  was  published  in 
1820 — two  years  preceding  the  poet's  death.  Julian  and 
Maddalo^  from  which  I  have  already  cited  a  few  lines 
allied  to  the  leading  purpose  of  Prometheus  Uribouiid, 
was  written  after  Shelley  had  first  projected  his  drama, 
but  before  he  set  steadily  to  at  its  composition. 

Some  of  the  leading  points  which  deserve  attention  in 
the  consideration  of  this  poem  are  stated  by  Shelley — 
far  better  than  any  lecturer  could  state  them— in  his 
preface.  Such  are  the  liberty  which  he  h-as  allowed  him- 
self in  re-applying  for  his  own  purposes  the  antique  myth 
of  Prometheus  ;  the  typical  affinity,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  divergence,  between  the  personality  of  the  mytho- 
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logic  Prometheus  and  that  of  Milton's  Satan ;  the 
precedent  set  to  Shelley  by  Greek  poets,  and  by  Dante 
and  Shakespeare,  in  drawing  his  imagery  from  operations 
of  the  human  mind,  or  from  actions  expressive  of  these  ; 
the  generic  resemblance  and  specific  distinction  between 
the  poetry  of  contemporary  writers;  and,  lastly,  the 
degree  in  which  his  own  poems  are  related  to  the 
**  passion,"  which  he  avows  himself  to  entertain,  "  for 
reforming  the  world."  This  concluding  point  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  given  in  his  own  words.  "  It  is  a  mis- 
take," he  says,  "  to  suppose  that  I  dedicate  my  poetical 
compositions  solely  to  the  direct  enforcement  of  reform, 
or  that  I  consider  them  in  any  degree  as  containing  a 
reasoned  system  on  the  theory  of  human  life.  Didactic 
poetry  is  my  abhorrence ;  nothing  can  be  equally  well 
expressed  in  prose  that  is  not  tedious  and  supererogatory 
in  verse.  My  purpose  has  hitherto  been  simply  to 
familiarize  the  highly-refined  imagination  of  the  more 
select  classes  of  poetical  readers  with  beautiful  idealisms 
of  moral  excellence ;  aware  that,  until  the  mind  can  love, 
and  admire,  and  trust,  and  hope,  and  endure,  reasoned 
principles  of  moral  conduct  are  seeds  cast  upon  the  high- 
way of  life  which  the  unconscious  passenger  tramples 
into  dust,  although  they  would  bear  the  harvest  of  his 
happiness.  Should  I  live  to  accomplish  what  I  purpose 
— that  is,  produce  a  systematical  history  of  what  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  genuine  elements  of  human  society — let 
not  the  advocates  of  injustice  and  superstition  flatter 
themselves  that  I  should  take  ^schylus  rather  than 
Plato  as  my  model." 

The  dramatis  personce  of  Prometheus  Unbound  show 
sufficiently  that  the  reader  may  expect  to  move  in  a  very 
abstract  or  ideal  region.  Some  of  the  personages  are 
plain  enough  :  Prometheus,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mercury, 
Hercules.  Demogorgon,  the  Earth,  Ocean,  and  the  three 
Oceanides — Asia,  Panthea,  and  lone — present  but  very 
vague  outlines  to  our  imagination,  until  we  read  on  :  they 
are  supplemented  by  the  Phantasm  of  Jupiter,  the  Spirits 
of  the  Eapth,  the  Moon,  and  the  Hours,  Spirits,  Echoes, 
Fauns,  and  Furies. 

The  first  act  exhibits  to  us  Prometheus  Bound.  It 
passes,  as  we  might  expect,  in  "  a  ravine  of  icy  rocks  in 
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the  Indian  Caucasus" — the  time  being  from  night  to 
morning.  The  opening  speech  is  an  address  of 
Prometheus  to  Jupiter  —  grand  and  sustained,  and 
forming  as  fine  a  proem  as  we  could  wish  to  the  mighty 
action  of  the  drama.  This  speech  contains  some  very 
important  indications  of  that  attitude  of  soul  which 
Shelley  postulates  as  indispensable  to  the  unbinding  of 
Prometheus,  the  Human  Mind.  Prometheus  anticipates 
the  moment — certain  to  come,  though  incalculable — 
when  Jupiter  shall  fall,  and  shall  be  ready 

"To  kiss  the  blood 
From  these  pale  feet,  which  then  might  trample  thee 
If  they  disdained  not  such  a  prostrate  slave." 

But  he  immediately  revokes  that  word  of  disdain : — • 

**  Disdain  !    Ah  no  !  I  pity  thee  .... 
....  I  speak  in  grief, 
Not  exultation  ;  for  I  hate  no  more, 
As  then  ere  misery  made  me  wise.     The  curse 
Once  breathed  on  thee  I  would  recall. 

Though  I  am  changed  so  that  aught  evil  wish 
Is  dead  within,  although  no  memory  be 
Of  what  is  hate." 

Prometheus  desires  to  re-hear  the  curse  that  he  had  of 
Old  fulminated  against  Jupiter,  in  order  that  he  may  now, 
in  his  purified  and  forgiving  mood  of  mind,  cancel  it. 
Mother  Earth  replies  to  him.  She  dares  not  repeat  the 
curse,  lest  she  should  incur  the  vengeance  of  Jupiter : 
nor  will  any  other  living  agency  of  the  world  expose 
itself  to  the  like  peril.  This  leads  up  to  one  of  the  most 
singular  inventions  in  the  whole  range  of  Shelley's  poetry. 
The  Earth  says  that 

"  There  are  two  worlds  of  life  and  death  : — 
One,  that  which  thou  beholdest ;  but  the  other 
Is  underneath  the  grave,  where  do  inhabit 
The  shadows  of  all  forms  that  think  and  live. 
Till  death  unite  them  and  they  part  no  more.** 

Among  these  shadows  is  the  shadow  or  phantasm  of 
Jupiter  himself;  upon  such  a  mere  phantasm  no  revenge 
can  be  wreaked,  so  this  phantasm,  or  any  other  which 
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Prometheus  may  choose  to  call  for,  shall  be  summoned 
and  scathless  will  repeat  the  curse.  Prometheus  chooses 
the  Phantasm  of  Jupiter,  who  at  once  appears  and  repeats 
the  curse — which  consists  of  a  defiance  of  Jupiter,  a 
challenge  to  him  to  exercise  his  torturing  power  to  the 
uttermost,  and  an  imprecation  of  his  final  and  irre- 
versible fall — a  splendid  piece  of  denunciatory  poetic 
eloquence.  When  the  recitation  of  it  is  finished,  Pro- 
metheus re-asserts  his  change  of  heart : 

"  It  doth  repent  me :  words  are  quick  and  vain  : 
Grief  for  a  while  is  blind,  and  so  was  mine. 
I  wish  no  living  thing  to  suffer  pain." 

The  Earth  regards  this  revocation  of  the  curse  as  the 
ultimate  conquest  of  Prometheus  by  his  celestial  foe, 
and  she  wails  for  it  accordingly;  but  we  know  better — it 
is  the  culminating  moment  when  Prometheus  has  tri- 
umphed over  himself  and  his  agony,  and  when  he  must 
begin  to  triumph  over  Jupiter. 

Mercury  now  appears.  He  adjures  Prometheus  to 
reveal  the  secret  "which  may  transfer  the  sceptre  of  wide 
heaven" — a  secret  unknown  to  Jupiter,  known  to  Prome- 
theus alone;  if  he  submits,  Jupiter  may  yet  be  propitiated, 
and  the  tortures  of  the  Titan  will  cease.  Prometheus  re- 
fuses, for  to  consent  would  be  "the  death-seal  of  mankind's 
captivity."  This  matter  of  the  secret  which  Prometheus 
can  reveal  for  the  preservation  of  Jupiter,  as  well  as  the 
cognate  matter  of  the  espousals  of  Jupiter  and  Thetis  in 
Act  III.  appears  to  me  to  derive  essentially  from  the 
Greek  myth  about  Zeus  and  Prometheus,  and  not  from 
the  ideal  system  according  to  which  Shelley  has  recon- 
structed the  myth  ;  I,  at  any  rate,  fail  to  see  what  the 
secret  could  have  been  according  to  the  system  in  ques- 
tion. The  reply  of  Prometheus  however — that,  by  sub- 
mitting to  Jupiter  and  conniving  in  the  interest  of  his 
power,  he  would  be  setting  "  the  death-seal  of  mankind's 
captivity" — is  equally  apposite  to  Shelley's  own  scheme, 
or  even  more  apposite  ;  if  the  Human  Mind  were  finally 
to  submit  to  the  anthropomorphic  God,  and  to  perpetuate 
his  sway,  the  remnants  of  freedom  for  the  will  and  the 
thought  of  man  must  collapse.  Mercury  has  com.e  on  an 
alternative  mission  of  conciliation  or  else  of  torment ;  if 

2    L 
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Prometheus  will  not  accede  to  the  first,  he  must  abide 
the  second.  So  Mercury,  finding  all  his  efforts  futile, 
calls  up  the  Furies,  and  sets  them  to  the  torturing  of 
Prometheus.  The  pangs  which  they  inflict  are  entirely 
mental — they  disclaim  any  use  of  bodily  pain.  They 
picture  to  the  eyes  and  thought  of  the  Titan  the  evangel 
of  love  and  mercy  proclaimed  by  Christ,  and  its  out- 
come in  the  burning  and  desolation  of  "  many  a  million- 
peopled  city ; "  followed  by  the  glorious  announcements 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  their  sequel  that  "  kindred 
murder  kin,"  and  that 

"  Despair  smothers 
The  struggling  world,  which  slaves  and  tyrants  win." 

Christ  Himself  nailed  to  a  cross  (Shelley  twice  over,  with 
grievous  laxity  of  speech,  substitutes  the  word**  crucifix" 
for  "  cross  ")  is  exhibited,  and  all  the  horrors  of  death 
and  misery  to  which  the  heirs  of  His  doctrine  have  con- 
demned the  race  of  man.     A  Fury  says  : — 

"  Blood  thou  canst  see,  and  fire  ;  and  canst  hear  groans  : — 
Worse  things,  unheard,  unseen,  remain  behind  : " 

for  the  human  heart  has  become  the  slave  of  hypocrisy 
and  custom — the  true  insight  into  the  good  of  mankind, 
the  energy  for  effecting  it,  are  perverted  and  dried  up. 

"  The  wise  want  love,  and  those  who  love  want  wisdom  :  " 

a  profound  truth  put  into  the  tersest  form  of 
words.  Racked  by  these  mental  pangs,  taunted  by  the 
Furies  who  administer  them,  Prometheus  nevertheless 
concludes  by  saying  that  he  pities  those  who  are  not 
tortured  by  the  images  of  moral  evil  thus  evoked  :  a 
speech  which  confirms  the  proof  that  the  leading  fact 
exhibited  in  the  whole  of  this  scene  is  the  redemption  of 
the  Human  Mind  by  forgiveness  and  charity.  The  Furies 
have  no  further  power  over  him  :  they  have  done  their 
utmost  to  torment  and  exasperate,  and  have  only  elicited 
tenderness  and  pity.  They  confess  their  failure,  and 
vanish  forthwith.  Prometheus  is  conscious  of  victory — 
the  victory  of  suffering  and  patience.  He  warns  Jupiter 
that  for  him  the  experiment  has  been  defeat,  not  victory, 
and  himself  he  girds  to  new  endurance. 
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To  cheer  him,  Earth  now  calls  up  the   "  Spirits  of 
the  Mind," 

"  Whose  homes  are  the  dim  caves  of  human  thought." 

They  have  discernment  of  the  future,  and  bear  into  that 
**  ravine  of  icy  rocks  in  the  Indian  Caucasus  " 

"  The  prophecy 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee  " — 

in  Prometheus  — i.e.,  which  is  founded  upon  the  constitu- 
tion and  powers  of  the  Human  Mind.  The  first  spirit 
comes  from  an  armed  conflict  against  tyranny  ;  the 
second,  from  a  shipwreck  in  which  one  man  had  sacrihced 
his  own  life  to  save  that  of  his  enemy  ;  the  third,  from  the 
couch  of  a  sage  whose  slumber  was  haunted  by  exalted 
dream  ;  the  fourth,  from  the  lips  of  a  poet,  whose  vague 
imaginings  developed  into 

"  Forms  more  real  than  living  man." 

The  fifth  has  beheld  the  form  of  Love,  and  refers  again 
(in  terms  which  can  hardly  be  mistaken)  to  the  French 
Revolution,  its  glorious  aim  and  tragic  catastrophe. 
The  sixth  spirit  speaks  of  the  desolation  which  withers 
the  hopes  of  the  best  and  gentlest.  The  chorus  of  Spirits 
then  foretells  that, 

"  Though  Ruin  now  Love's  shadow  be," 

Prometheus  shall  be  its  conqueror — the  Mind  shall  turn 
chaos  into  cosmos  :  they  know  as  much  by  the  struggle  of 
wisdom,  justice,  love,  and  peace,  towards  a  fuller  develop- 
ment :  this  again  is 

"  The  prophecy 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee." 

The  Spirits  of  the  Mind  then  disappear.  Prometheus 
pronounces  them  fair,  but  adds, 

"And  yet  I  feel 
How  vain  all  hope  but  love." 
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His  thought  immediately  recurs  to  his  bride  Asia,  now 
exiled  "  in  that  far  Indian  vale." 

"  I  would  fain 
Be  what  it  is  my  destiny  to  be, 
The  saviour  and  the  strength  of  suffering  man, 
Or  sink  into  the  original  gulf  of  things. 
There  is  no  agony  and  no  solace  left ; 
Earth  can  console,  Heaven  can  torment,  no  more." 

Panthea  and  lone,  the  two  sisters  of  Asia,  Oceanides 
who  keep  constant  and  tender  watch  by  Prometheus,  have 
been  present  throughout  this  scene.  Panthea  now  takes 
leave  of  Prometheus  to  rejoin  Asia,  and  so  the  Act 
terminates. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  review  this  Act.  It  is  in  a  high 
degree  majestic;  and  I  think  that  Shelley  justifies  in  it 
the  dictum  in  his  preface,  "  Didactic  poetry  is  my  abhor- 
rence." The  Act  contains  the  great  ethical  nucleus  of 
the  poem — the  conversion  of  Prometheus,  the  Human 
Mind,  from  an  attitude  of  vengeance  and  denunciation  to 
an  attitude  of  pardon  and  pity — the  casting-out  of 
retaliation  :  and  yet  it  puts  this  so  simply — so  much  as 
if  this  were  but  one  phase  of  emotional  incident  among 
a  multitude  of  others — it  enlarges  or  "  preaches  "  so  little 
over  this  moral  change  of  front,  that  I  think  the  import- 
ance of  the  fact  itself,  as  the  prime  spiritual  factor  in  the 
unbinding  of  Prometheus,  has  not  yet  secured  the  full 
attention  of  critics  or  readers.  The  opening  speech  of 
Prometheus,  some  lines  in  his  dialogue  with  Mercury, 
and  some  at  the  close  of  the  Act,  are  among  the  very 
fine  portions  of  the  blank-verse  section  ;  and,  in  lyrical 
tone,  the  curse  against  Jupiter,  the  great  outburst  of 
the  Chorus  of  Furies, 

"  From  the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth," 

and  parts  of  the  Chorus  of  Spirits  of  the  Mind.  The 
curious  invention  (of  which  I  have  already  spoken)  about 
the  Phantasm  of  Jupiter,  and  the  whole  conception  of 
the  mental  tortures  set  in  action  by  the  Furies  in  the 
vain  hope  of  breaking  the  unconquerable  spirit  and 
adamantine  resistance  of  Prometheus,  are  the  most 
important  things  in  this  Act,  considered  intellectually. 
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Act  II.  takes  us  into  a  very  different  scene.  It  is  still 
"  in  the  Indian  Caucasus,"  but  no  longer  in  the  "  ravine 
of  icy  rocks  "  :  we  are  now  transported  to  "  a  lovely 
vale  "  in  the  mountain-chain.  Asia  is  here,  conscious  of 
the  sweet  influences  of  early  spring,  and  awaiting  the 
approach  of  Panthea  :  who  arrives,  winging  the  air 
through  a  gap  in  the  snow-peaks.  A  singular  confusion 
of  mind — to  me  unaccountable — seems  to  have  beset 
Shelley  in  this  scene  :  it  affects  the  incidents  narrated, 
and  has  left  its  trace  even  in  the  diction  of  some  of  the 
earlier  speeches.  Panthea's  first  speech,  beginning 
"  Pardon,  great  sister,"  and  her  second  speech,  beginning 
"  As  I  have  said,"  are  dim  and  perplexed.  As  to  the 
more  important  matter — the  confusion  or  self-contradic- 
tion in  the  incidents — I  have  to  observe  that  the  only 
writer  who  has  distinctly  called  attention  to  this  point  is 
James  Thomson,  the  very  remarkable  poet,  deceased  a 
few  years  ago,  who  wrote  the  not  less  remarkable  poem 
The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  using  ordinarily  the  signa- 
ture B.V.  This  writer  published  in  the  Athenceum,m 
1 88 1,  certain  Notes  on  the  Structure  of  Shelley's  Pro- 
metheus Unbound:  they  are  reproduced  in  a  volume 
printed  for  private  circulation  in  1884  by  a  member  of 
our  Committee,  Mr.  Dobell,  and  I  can  only  say  that 
I  wish  that  volume  were  somehow  made  accessible  to  all 
members  of  the  Shelley  Society,  for  it  well  deserves 
to  be  borne  in  remembrance.  What  Mr.  Thomson 
pointed  out  is  this.  In  Act  I.  of  PrometJieus  Unbound, 
the  two  Oceanides,  Panthea  and  lone,  are  through- 
out along  with  the  fettered  Titan,  taking  part  in 
the  dialogue,  and  to  some  minor  extent  in  the  action. 
Neither  of  them  is  at  any  time  asleep ;  and  finally  (as  I 
have  already  observed)  Panthea  takes  leave  of  Prome- 
theus, and  sets  out  to  rejoin  Asia.  But  in  the  dialogue 
with  Asia  which  opens  Act  II.  Panthea  gives  a 
totally  different  account  of  her  doings  immediately 
preceding.  She  says  that  she  and  lone  were  sleeping  at 
the  feet  of  Prometheus,  and  that  Panthea  herself  had  two 
dreams.  The  first  dream  she  cannot  as  yet  recall :  the 
second  was  a  vision  of  Prometheus  restored  to  all  the 
original  glory  of  his  being.  Panthea  (so  she  says)  then 
woke;  and  after  a  while  lone  also  woke,  and  bantered 
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Panthea  as  having  bewitched  her  into  a  state  of  dreamy 
and  intangible  desire.  To  this  bantering  Panthea  had 
made  no  reply,  but  had  flown  away  towards  Asia.  Now 
the  Panthea  of  Prometheus  Unbound  (a  sweet  amiable 
being,  who  plays  to  Asia  something  of  the  same  part 
proportionately  as  Celia  to  Rosalind  in  Shakespeare's 
As  You  Like  If)  cannot  be  suspected  of  an  intentional 
fib  :  so  the  only  alternative  conclusion  is  that  Shelley — 
strange  to  say — had,  in  writing  Act  II.,  quite  forgotten 
what  he  had  invented  in  Act  I.,  and,  stranger  still,  never 
observed  the  absolute  discrepancy  during  all  the  time 
ensuing  when  he  was  occupied  with  his  drama.  I  have 
turned  this  dilemma  over  in  my  mind  a  great  deal, 
reluctant  to  suppose  that  Shelley  was  wrong  about  it, 
and  Thomson  right;  but  the  upshot  is  that,  to  my 
thinking,  Thomson  is  right  indisputably,  and  therefore 
Shelley  absolutely  wrong. 

In  the  second  speech  of  Panthea  there  is  one  little 
point  which  I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  for  a  moment. 
The  name  of  this  personage,  Panthea — which  we  may 
translate  "  All-the-gods,"  or  "  Deity-in-all  " — must  ap- 
parently have  been  bestowed  by  Shelley  with  some 
definite  intention  ;  but  the  part  which  she  plays  in  the 
drama  does  not  throw  much  light  on  so  lofty  a  designa- 
tion. In  this  speech  Panthea  says  that,  in  her  second 
dream,  Prometheus  had  addressed  her  in  the  words — 

"  Sister  of  her  whose  footsteps  pave  the  world 
With  lovehness — more  fair  than  aught  but  her, 
Whose  shadow  thou  art." 

This  means  of  course  "sister  of  Asia."  Now  Asia 
symbolizes  essentially  Nature  (so  I  endeavoured  to  show 
in  my  first  lecture).  If  Panthea  is  both  the  sister  and 
the  "shadow"  of  Nature,  we  may  perhaps  understand 
that  Shelley,  in  giving  her  that  name  Panthea,  intended 
to  imply  that  the  deities  of  the  ancient  world,  the  deities 
of  poetry  or  of  the  poetic  imagination,  are  personifica- 
tions or  ''  shadows  "  of  the  powers  or  realities  of  Nature. 
After  a  little  more  colloquy  of  Panthea  with  Asia,  a 
Dream  appears  between  them  in  visible  shape,  saying, 
"  Follow,  follow."  Panthea  now  recollects  that  her  first 
dream  of  the  preceding  night,  which  at  first  she  could  not 
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recall,  related  to  the  inscribed  words,  "  Follow,  follow/' 
and  Asia  recollects  that  she  herself  had  had  at  the  same 
time  a  dream  of  like  purport.  Echoes  repeat  the  words, 
**  Follow,  follow."  So  far  so  well ;  but,  when  the  Echoes 
proceed  to  pour  forth  thirty-six  lines  of  beautiful  lyric 
verse,  not  being  the  repetition  of  anythii-ig  spoken  by 
any  one  else,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  Shelley  had 
forgotten  what  it  is  that  forms  the  essence  of  an  echo  : 
he  should,  I  take  it,  have  called  these  spirit-voices  by 
some  name  other  than  Echoes.  The  voices,  whatever 
appellative  they  should  be  known  by,  enjoin  Asia  to 
pursue  whithersoever  they  may  lead ;  for 

"  In  the  world  unknown 

Sleeps  a  voice  unspoken  ; 
By  thy  step  alone 

Can  its  rest  be  broken, 
Child  of  Ocean  ! " 

Asia  obeys,  and  follows  the  voices,  Panthea  companion- 
ing her. 

The  next  scene  is  "a  forest,  intermingled  with  rocks 
and  caverns."  Asia  and  Panthea  pass  into  it,  uttering 
no  word.  The  speakers  are  Spirits,  who  chaunt  in  semi- 
chorus,  and  two  young  Fauns.  This  sweet  and  ex- 
quisite scene,  a  very  fountain-spray  of  lovely  images 
and  soothing  words,  tells  as  a  welcome  pause  from  the 
main  stress  of  the  profound  and  high-soaring  poem. 
The  introduction  of  the  scene  as  a  whole,  and  (almost 
without  exception)  the  fascinating  lines  which  make  it 
up,  appear  to  me  to  attest  conspicuously  the  art  of 
Shelley — its  instinctive  certainty  and  delicate  gradation. 

In  the  ensuing  scene  Asia  and  Panthea  stand  upon 
"a  pinnacle  of  rock  among  mountains."  They  have 
journeyed  upwards  and  upwards  :  and  Panthea  knows 
that  they  now  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  realm  of 
Demogorgon.  The  voices,  which  have  by  this  time 
faded  into  silence,  have  reached  hitherward  and  no 
further.  The  sister  Oceanides  muse  in  awe  and  worship 
upon  the  stupendous  scene.  Then  a  Spirit  appears, 
and  yet  other  Spirits — 

"  A  countenance  with  beckoning  smiles :  there  burns 
An  azure  fire  within  its  golden  locks" — 
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words  wondrously  descriptive  of  the  indescribable.  The 
Spirits  summon  Asia — and  with  her  Panthea,  but  Asia 
is  more  especially  addressed  throughout — 

"  To  the  deep,  to  the  deep, 
Down,  down ! " 

to  a  region  having  neither  the  radiance  of  heaven  nor 
the  gloom  of  earth,  that  of  "one  pervading,  one  alone" 
— the  Eternal,  the  Immortal — the  realm  of  Demogorgon. 
Meekness  alone — so  the  Spirits  say — can  avail  to  give 
being  to  the  doom  coiled  under  Demogorgon's  throne,' 
the  doom  beneath  which  Jupiter  is  to  succumb.  I 
suppose  the  meekness  which  Prometheus  has  now  at- 
tained to  is  meant,  as  well  as  meekness  on  the  part  of 
Asia  :  but  the  fact  is  that  the  close  of  this  spirit-song  is 
not  a  good  example  of  Shelley's  lyrical  power,  whether 
in  diction  or  in  music. 

The  next  scene  is  in  the  Cave  of  Demogorgon,  who, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  lecture,  represents  Eternity. 
Dr.  Garnett,  a  Shelleyite  whom  we  are  at  all  times  glad 
to  hear,  and  who  always  sheds  light  rather  than  dark- 
ness upon  what  he  speaks  of,  then  observed  that  Eternal 
Law  should  be  understood,  not  merely  Eternal  Dura- 
tion :  I  think  we  all  agreed  with  him — though  neither 
do  I  conceive  that  the  idea  of  eternal  duration  should 
be  excluded.  The  Eternal  Law  is  shown  as  effecting 
the  downfall  of  Jupiter  only  after  long  cycles  of  time 
have  rolled  out ;  and  that  downfall,  once  operated  by 
the  law,  is  final  and  irreversible — it  lasts  eternally.  This 
scene,  wherein  Asia  or  Nature  consults  Demogorgon  or 
Eternity  as  to  the  being  and  essence  of  God,  the  destiny 
of  man  and  the  world,  appears  to  me  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  drama  :  it  condenses  into  one  centre  those  puis- 
sant ideas  out  of  which  the  preceding  section  of  the 
poem,  the  captivity  and  torture  of  Prometheus,  and  also 
the  succeeding  section,  the  liberation  of  Prometheus  and 
of  the  human  race,  equally  emanate  :  and  it  develops 
these  ideas  with  a  noble  union  of  poetic  austerity  and 
poetic  passion.  The  theme,  however,  belonged  more 
properly  to  my  first  lecture  than  to  my  present  one, 
and  I  cannot  attempt  now  to  dwell  upon  the  details. 
Asia  concludes  by  asking   "When  shall  the  destined 
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Hour  arrive"  for  the  triumph  of  Prometheus?  "Be- 
hold ! "  is  the  answer  of  Demogorgon.  The  chariots  of 
two  Hours  appear  as  he  speaks.  He  mounts  one,  and 
Asia  and  Panthea  ascend  the  other.  The  long-delay- 
ing doom,  the  long-delaying  enfranchisement,  are  about 
to  be  accomplished.  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  this 
great  scene  terminates  with  a  rather  trivial  lyric,  "  My 
coursers  are  fed  with  the  lightning,"  &c.,  spoken  by  the 
Hour,  or  Spirit  of  the  Hour,  who  escorts  the  two 
Oceanides.  It  is  perhaps  the  poorest  snatch  of  song  in 
Prometheus  Unbound, 

The  concluding  scene  of  this  second  Act  takes  place 
as  the  car  of  the  Hour,  with  Asia  and  Panthea,  "  pauses 
within  a  cloud  on  the  top  of  a  snowy  mountain."  It  is  the 
most  rapturous  scene  in  the  poem — or  at  any  rate  pairs, 
in  this  respect,  with  the  long  and  varied  scene  which  con- 
stitutes Act  IV.  The  subject  is  the  transfigurement  of 
Asia ;  or  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  the  added  weight  of 
glory  which  accrues  to  Nature  the  bride,  as  she  is  about 
to  re-unite  with  Mind  the  bridegroom, triumphant  over  his 
own  passions  and  his  own  delusions,  over  himself  and  cir- 
cumstance. Panthea  finds  her  sister  so  changed  that  she 
can  "scarce  endure  the  radiance  of  her  beauty."  The 
brief  dialogue  between  the  two  sisters  is  succeeded  by  the 
two  unparagoned  lyrics,  the  "Voice  in  the  Air"  which 
sings 

"  Life  of  Life  !  thy  lips  enkindle 
With  their  love  the  breath  between  them  ;  * 

and  Asia's  response 

"  My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat." 

These  two  lyrics  belong  to  that  most  highly  volatilized 
atmosphere  of  song  whose  essence  is  neither  imagery  nor 
sentiment,  but  the  subtle  sense  of  beauty  still  further 
subtilized  by  music  of  words.  The  first  strain,  "  Life  of 
life,"  is  highly  melodious,  but  its  diction  is  certainly 
somewhat  obscure  and  indistinct — the  lyric  realizes  the 
conception  "  dark  with  excess  of  light."  The  other,  the 
longer  and  more  important  of  the  two,  "  My  soul  is  an 
enchanted  boat,"  has  been  read  by  many  of  us  scores  of 
times  with  scarcely  a   wish   perhaps   to  trace   out   its 
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intrinsic  meaning,  but  with  a  keen  delight  in  its  ideal 
charm,  its  supersensual  meander.  We  dream  and  bask  in 
it,  we  do  not  attempt  to  analyse  its  purport.  Indeed,  we 
might  almost  repeat  for  ourselves  the  very  words  of  Asia, 

"  My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat, 

Which,  hke  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float 
U^^on  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing.** 

Still  it  may  be  desirable  on  the  present  occasion  to  try 
to  see  approximately  what  the  lyric  means.  The  song 
"Life  of  Life  "was  chanted  bya  "Voice  in  the  air" — some 
undefined  spirit-voice  rapt  into  the  halo  of  love  and 
beauty  which  the  presence  of  Asia  diffuses.  Asia  responds, 
saying  that  her  soul  is  like  a  boat  upon  the  stream  of 
sound  poured  forth  by  the  Voice,  a  boat  floating  down 
the  stream  into  the  vaster  sea  of  melody.  The  Voice  lifts 
Asia's  soul  into  the  region  of  music,  till  "the  boat  of  her 
desire  "  traverses  Elysian  islets  whose  air  is  love.  In  this 
state  of  spiritual  ecstasy — this  flow  of  imagination 
prompted  by  the  Voice — the  mental  barque  has  passed 
the  regions  of  age,  manhood,  and  youth  ;  it  sees  the  gulfs 
of  infancy :  and,  through  death  and  birth,  contemplates 
a  diviner  day,  peopled  by  radiant  shapes.  Thus  the 
meaning  of  the  lyric,  as  far  as  we  can  realize  it  by  lower- 
ing its  poetry  into  prose,  is  that  the  soul,  transported 
into  idealism  by  melody,  muses  upon  the  indefinable 
possibilities  of  existence  praenatal  and  praeterlethal — the 
world  of  spirit  before  birth  and  after  death. 

Reviewing  the  second  Act  of  Prometheus  Unbound 2iS  a 
whole,  I  hardly  know  whether  we  should  like  it  better  or 
less  well  than  the  first  Act :  perhaps  we  should  strike  a 
balance,  and  say  that  it  is  about  equally  fine,  with  a 
considerable  difference  of  quality.  The  first  Act  is 
certainly  more  nearly  allied  to  the  dramatic  type,  and 
is  more  impressive  to  the  imagination  through  the 
feelings  :  the  second  Act  is  more  constantly  lyrical  in 
emotion,  more  abstract  and  impalpable  in  ideal  tone. 
Indeed  it  would  exhibit  this  character  almost  exclusively, 
but  for  the  great  dialogue  between  Asia  and  Demogorgon, 
which,  highly  esoteric  though  it  is  in  subject  and  sugges- 
tion, is  nevertheless  more  substantially  defined  than  the 
rest  of  the  Act.     It  is  worth  remembering  that  this  was. 
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according  to  Shelley's  original  scheme,  the  central  Act  of 
the  drama.  The  first  Act  pictured  Prometheus,  the  Mind, 
suffering  and  enduring  ;  the  third,  enfranchised  and 
triumphant.  Between  these  two  came  the  central  Act, 
the  Act  of  Asia :  an  exalted  idyll  of  Beauty,  and  the 
point  of  crisis  in  the  drama — for  here  is  centralized  that 
supreme  moment  at  which  the  ages  of  suffering  have 
ended,  and  the  ages  of  triumph  are  to  begin.  Considered 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  may  be  held  that  the  drama  in 
three  Acts,  without  the  paean-chant  which  constitutes  its 
fourth  Act,  had  a  certain  discernible  symmetry  of  distri- 
bution which  is  partly  obscured  by  its  present  prolonged 
form.  Nevertheless  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  at  one 
with  other  Shelleyites  in  regarding  the  fourth  Act  as  a 
great  and  positive  gain,  and  in  no  sense  an  anticlimax. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  as  I  have  now  come  to  the 
close  of  the  first  half  of  Prometheus  Unbound,  and  have 
also  said  about  half  of  what  I  found  it  in  me  to  say  by  way 
of  lecturing  on  the  drama  considered  as  a  poem,  I  must 
here  leave  off  for  this  evening.  The  remainder  of  my 
rem.arks  is  held  over  till  the  nth  of  January,  when.  1 
shall  hope  to  see  some  of  you  again,  and  to  complete 
this  study — imperfect  as  we  all,  and  myself  not  the  least, 
feel  it  to  be. 


SHELLEY'S   PEOMETHEDS    HKBOnSD 

CONSIDERED    AS   A    POEM. 

Part  II. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  ROSSETTL 

Being  an  Address  delivered  to  The  Shelley  Society,  on  January  nth, 

1888. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I  shall  not  detain  you  long  with  preliminaries. 
In  my  two  former  addresses  I  have  spoken — (i)  of  the 
meaning  and  personages  of  Shelley's  lyrical  drama, 
and  (2)  of  the  drama  itself  considered  as  a  poem,  in  so  far 
as  its  first  two  acts  extend.  All  that  remains  for  me  to 
do  is  to  take  up  the  thread  of  my  discourse  where  it 
broke  off  on  the  9th  of  last  November,  and  to  deal  in 
like  manner  with  Acts  III  and  IV. 

The  third  act  opens  with  the  one  only  scene  of  Pro- 
nietheus  Unbound  which  can  reasonably  be  called  dra- 
matic :  it  is  the  scene  of  the  fall  of  Jupiter.  In  saying 
that  this  is  the  only  dramatic  scene,  I  do  not  intend  to 
suggest  any  disparagement  of  the  others  ;  for  this  "lyrical 
drama  "  is  of  so  abstract  and  impersonal  a  character,  it 
is  so  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  actions  of  life  and 
reactions  of  circumstance,  that  one  cannot  expect  or  re- 
quire it  to  be  dramatic  in  any  direct  or  ordinary  sense. 
However,  this  one  scene  does  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
powerfully  and  intensely  dramatic  in  its  colossal  super- 
human way.  The  personages  are  not  of  that  kind  out  of 
which  much  drama  is  wont  to  be  got :  they  are  the  God  of 
Heaven,  or  idea  of  anthropomorphic  deity,  and  Eternity. 
Such  as  they  are,  Shelley  wields  these  figures  with  mag- 
nificent stress  and  strength  ;  and  for  my  own  part  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  scene  attests,  in  its 
peculiar    mode,  the    faculty    of   a    dramatist,  quite    as 
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decidedly  as  any  scene  in  The  Cenci.  Nothing  is  spared 
to  make  the  catastrophe  signal  and  portentous.  Jupiter, 
amid  the  "congregated  powers  of  Heaven,"  speaks  the 
exordium.  He  had  hitherto  been  all  but  omnipotent : 
henceforth  he  will  be  omnipotent  to  the  full,  for  his  last 
antagonist,  the  soul  of  man,  that  Prometheus  of  whom 
we  know,  is  now  to  be  finally  cowed.  Jupiter,  by  his 
nuptials  with  Thetis,  has  "begotten  a  strange  wonder," 
who  is  to  be  clothed  with  "the  dreadful  might''  of 
Demogorgon's  limbs,  and  is  to  subdue  the  last  vestige  of 
protest  and  resistance.  As  Jupiter  cries  "Victory!" 
Demogorgon  himself  arrives,  and  dismounts  from  the 
chariot  of  the  Hour.  A  dialogue  ensues,  of  terrific 
brevity.  From  Jupiter  comes  the  question — "  Awful 
shape,  what  art  thou  t  Speak  ! "  From  Demogorgon 
the  answer — 

"  Eternity.     Demand  no  direr  name. 
Descend,  and  follow  me  down  the  abyss. 
,     .     .     And  we  must  dwell  together 
Henceforth  in  darkness." 

He  then  challenges  Jupiter  to  resist,  and  "put  forth 
his  might."  For  one  moment  Jupiter  attempts  to 
trample  down  Demogorgon ;  at  the  very  next  moment 
he  can  but  plead  "  Mercy  !  Mercy  ! "  Then  he  longs  that 
he  could  but  be  judged  by  Prometheus — 

"  He  would  not  doom  me  thus  ! 
Gentle  and  just  and  dreadless,  is  he  not 
The  monarch  of  the  world  ?  " 

Next  he  summons  Demogorgon  to  sink  with  himself 
"  on  the  wide  waves  of  ruin,"  amid  the  universal  wreck 
of  things.    And  last,  for  "  the  elements  obey  him  not " — 

"I  sink 
Dizzily  down,  ever,  for  ever  down  ; 
And,  like  a  cloud,  mine  enemy  above 
Darkens  my  fall  with  victory." 

From  the  entry  of  Demogorgon,  thirty-three  lines  of 
blank  verse  suffice  Shelley  for  exhibiting  with  the  most 
majestic  precision,  and  the  most  absolute  and  instanta- 
neous changes  of  mood,  from  the  indignation  and  disdain 
of  the  almighty  to  the  despairing  appeal  of  the  impotent, 
this  unspeakable  downfall.    It  is  in  that  sudden  revulsion 
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of  feeling,  that  suppression  of  any  middle  term  between 
the  height  of  power  and  the  abyss  of  destitution,  that  the 
author's  dramatic  sense  appears  to  me  to  proclaim  itself. 
This  is  the  one  grand  way  of  exhibiting  the  situation  in 
itself,  and  of  pitching  it  at  the  level  of  these  world-tran- 
scending personages.  The  final  speech  of  Jupiter,  in 
the  reach  of  its  passion,  and  the  awful  reserve  of  its 
transitions,  appears  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  things 
written  by  Shelley — one  of  the  great  things  of  all  time. 

The  next  scene  also  is  inestimably  beautiful.  It  is  a 
dialogue  between  Ocean  and  Apollo,  narrating  the  fall 
of  Jupiter,  and  forecasting  the  future  calm  and  bliss  of 
the  world.  Like  that  scene  (of  which  I  spoke  on  the 
last  occasion)  of  the  Spirits  and  the  Fauns  in  Act  II,  it 
forms  an  interlude  of  exquisite  simple  serenity,  midway 
between  the  cataclysm  of  the  opening  scene  in  our  pre- 
sent act,  and  the  development  which  the  triumph  of 
Prometheus  receives  in  all  the  residue  of  the  poem. 

As  to  the  ensuing  portion  of  Act  III,  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  I  think  it,  as  a  whole,  less  pre-eminently  fine 
than  the  other  sections  of  the  work.  Still,  this  inferiority 
is  only  relative,  for  here  also  we  are  beset  with  beauties. 
The  dialogue  between  Prometheus  and  Hercules  who 
unbinds  him  is  brief  and  noble.  Then  Prometheus  ad- 
dresses his  recovered  bride — 

"  Asia,  thou  light  of  life, 
Shadow  of  beauty  unbeheld  " — 

and  her  sisters,  and  he  announces  "  Henceforth  we  will 
not  part."  His  speech  describes  the  cave  in  which  they 
will  all  dwell,  and  the  occupations  which  shall  there  wile 
away  their  hours.  This  cave  is  to  be  understood,  I  con- 
ceive, as  the  central  or  typical  cave  of  mind  :  it  recalls 
to  us  that  phrase,  spoken  in  Act  I.  by  Mother  Earth  in 
regard  to  "  the  Spirits  of  the  Mind  " — 

"  Those  subtle  and  fair  spirits 
Whose  homes  are  the  dim  caves  of  human  thought, 
And  who  inhabit,  as  birds  wing  the  wind, 
Its  world-surrounding  ether." 

Here  and  there  the  tone  of  feeling  or  mode  of  present- 
ment in  the  speech  of  Prometheus  approximates  rather 
perilously  (if  I  may  be  excused   for  saying  so)  to  an 
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idealized  Leigh  Hunt :  yet  even  this  is  condonable,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  Titan  is  now  at  last  released  from 
ages  of  agony,  and  is  contemplating  a  future  of  rest  and 
beneficent  ease.  He  despatches  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour 
with  a  mystical  shell,  which  she  is  to  blow  over  the  cities 
of  mankind,  to  summon  the  inhabitants  to  their  new 
and  exalted  destinies.  From  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour, 
Prometheus  turns  to  address  Mother  Earth,  who  responds 
in  some  of  the  grandest  and  sweetest  lines  of  the  poem. 
Her  speech  closes  with  the  mention  of  death,  and  Asia 
inquires  whether  the  dead  "cease  to  love  and  move  and 
breathe  and  speak."  Earth's  answer  is  one  of  the  things 
memorable  to  Shelleyites — 

"  It  would  avail  not  to  reply : 
Thou  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is  known 
But  to  the  un communicating  dead. 
Death  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live  call  life  : 
They  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted." 

We  may  well  pause  for  a  few  moments  over  these  preg- 
nant words.  The  first  phrase  is  almost  identical  with 
one  spoken  by  Earth  in  Act  I.,  when  Prometheus  desired 
to  rehear  the  curse  he  had  uttered  of  old  against  Jupiter, 
and  Earth  informed  him  that  this  could  not  be,  because 
the  curse  could  be  redelivered  with  safety  only  in  the 
language  of  the  dead,  or  of  the  phantasmal — 

"  Thou  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is  known 
Only  to  those  who  die." 

The  answer  to  Asia,  "This  tongue  is  known  but  to 
the  uncommunicating  dead,"  seems  to  mean,  "  The  dead 
alone  could  give  tongue  to  the  facts  concerning  death  ; 
but  they  never  do  give  tongue  thereto — they  communi- 
cate with  none."  The  Earth  proceeds  to  define,  not 
indeed  what  the  condition  of  the  dead  is,  but  what 
death  is  in  itself  Death,  she  says,  is  in  fact  mortal  life 
— mortal  life  is  incipient  death :  as  life  closes,  the  veil 
which  may  interchangeably  be  called  life  or  death,  and 
which  hides  the  ultimate  realities,  is  lifted  :  the  realities, 
whatever  they  may  be,  remain.  "And  meanwhile" — 
that  is,  during  the  continuance  of  the  mortal  life,  such 
as  it  has  now  become  by  the  unbinding  of  Prometheus — 

"  In  mild  variety  the  seasons  mild  " 
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will  clothe  the  world  with  beauty  for  the  solace  of  man. 
Immediately  after  this,  Earth  offers  to  Prometheus  and 
his  company  a  cave  for  their  habitation.  There  is  a 
singular  duality  in  this  part  of  the  drama — as  there  had 
been,  in  a  minor  degree,  in  the  colloquy  of  Asia  and 
Panthea  at  the  opening  of  Act  II.  It  was  pointed  out 
and  analysed  by  James  Thomson,  the  poet  whom  I  men- 
tioned in  my  last  address, ;  but,  singular  though  it  is,  I 
think  he  made  rather  too  much  of  it  when  he  called  it 
"irreconcilable."  Prometheus,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
himself  proposed  to  dwell  in  a  certain  cave :  Earth 
afterwards  offers  him  a  certain  cave,  and  whether  it  was 
his  own  intended  cave  or  a  different  one  I  find  no  clear 
means  of  determining  (though  I  incline  to  the  latter 
supposition) ;  but  either  way  no  actual  contradiction 
arises  in  the  poem.  The  question  of  a  dual  cave  has 
no  sooner  been  resolved  ta7it  bien  que  mal  than  another 
question  of  a  dual  temple  is  raised  in  this  very  same 
speech  of  Mother  Earth.  First  she  says  that,  at  the 
time  when  Prometheus  was  chained  to  the  rock,  her 
breath  had  been  panted  forth  in  anguish  in  the  cave 
which  she  tenders  as  his  dwelling,  and  men  who  inhaled 
her  breath  had  built  a  temple  there,  and  by  an  oracle 
had  "  lured  the  erring  nations  round  to  mutual  war  and 
faithless  faith."  Next,  when  her  "  torch-bearer,"  "  a 
Spirit  in  the  likeness  of  a  Winged  Child,"  has  arrived  to 
serve  as  escort  towards  the  cave,  she  says  that  close  to 
the  cave  is  a  temple,  now  deserted,  which  once  "  bore 
thy  name,  Prometheus."  It  would  certainly  seem  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  two  caves,  the  two 
temples  cannot  be  identical  :  the  first  is  substantially  a 
temple  to  Evil,  or  to  Jupiter,  and  the  second  is  a  temple 
to  Prometheus,  or  to  Good.  Yet  neither  here  is  there 
any  positive  contradiction :  there  might  have  been  two 
separate  temples  not  far  apart.  One  of  them,  the  fane 
of  Prometheus,  though  deserted,  is  still  extant :  the  other, 
the  shrine  of  Evil,  may  ere  now,  for  anything  affirmed  in 
the  text,  have  totally  disappeared. 

There  is  another  instance  of  duality,  still  more  puz- 
zling to  me  than  that  of  either  the  caves  or  the  temples. 
Thomson  did  not  refer  to  this  instance  :  although  he 
dwells  upon  certain  discrepancies,  or  apparent  discre- 
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pancies,  in  close  connection  with  it.  As  we  have  seen, 
Mother  Earth,  after  offering  her  cave  to  Prometheus, 
summons  "a  Spirit  in  the  likeness  of  a  Winged  Child" 
(such  is  the  only  designation  given  at  the  moment  to 
this  spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  stage  direction).  She  describes 
the  Spirit  thus  : — 

"This  is  my  torch-bearer  ; 
Who  let  his  lamp  out  in  old  time  with  gazing 
On  eyes  from  which  he  kindled  it  anew 
With  iove,  which  is  as  fire,  sweet  daughter  mine, 
For  such  is  that  within  thine  own." 

By  "  sweet  daughter  mine  "  it  appears  evident  that  Asia 
is  meant.  Thomson  assumed^ — and  I  surmise  that 
readers  generally  assume — that  this  Spirit  in  the  likeness 
of  a  Winged  Child,  the  torch-bearer  of  Earth,  is  the  same 
personage  as  the  one  who  in  the  dramatis  personce 
figures  as  '*  The  Spirit  of  the  Earth,"  and  who  in  the 
next  following  scene — for  we  have  now  finished  with 
scene  3,  and  are  passing  into  scene  4 — is  introduced 
under  that  same  name,  along  with  Prometheus,  Asia, 
Panthea,  and  lone  :  the  locality  being  "  A  Forest — in  the 
background  a  Cave."  My  own  opinion  however  is  that 
the  Winged-child  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth  are 
probably  not  the  same  personage.  The  function  of  the 
Winged-child  Spirit  was,  as  we  heard,  to  escort  Prome- 
theus and  his  company  to  the  cave.  He  has  now  done 
so :  and  I  take  it  he  has  disappeared,  and  returns  no 
more.  The  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  on  the  contrary,  has 
apparently,  at  the  opening  of  scene  4,  only  just  become 
perceptible  to  the  wayfarers  :  for  the  very  first  words  of 
the  scene  are  these,  spoken  by  lone  : — 

"  Sister,  it  is  not  earthly  !     How  it  glides 
Under  the  leaves,"  &c. 

and  she  concludes  by  asking  of  Panthea,  "  Knowest  thou 
it  ?"     To  which  Panthea  replies  : — 

"  It  is  the  delicate  spirit 
That  guides  the  earth  through  heaven." 

The  startled  expressions  of  lone,  and  her  observation 
that  the  figure  "  is  not  earthly,"  seem  quite  out  of  place 

*  I  assumed  the  same  in  my  first  address,  December  1886. 

M   2 
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if  this  spirit  is  the  same  spirit  who  has  just  been  con- 
ducting them  on  a  long  journey  from  the  rock-peaks  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus  to  the  remote  forest  and  cave. 
Besides,  it  is  only  now  that  this  Spirit  of  the  Earth  runs 
up  to  Asia,  saluting  her,  with  fond  affection  from  of  old, 
as  "  Mother,  dearest  mother ! "  and  he  proceeds  to  relate 
at  much  length  his  last  experience,  founded  upon  the 
sounding  of  that  shell  which  had  been  confided  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  Hour,  with  its  consequent  immediate  influ- 
ence for  good  upon  men,  women,  toads,  snakes,  efts, 
kingfishers,  nightshade,  and  whatsoever  else.  Now  it 
seems  practically  impossible  to  reconcile  these  various 
details,  proper  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  with  the. 
journey  just  accomplished  by  the  Winged-child  Spirit  as 
the  guide  of  Prometheus  and  his  company  to  the  cave. 
But,  allowing  the  two  spirits  to  be  diverse,  here  comes 
the  singular  duality.  The  first  spirit  appears  as  a  winged 
child,  and  the  second  does  the  same :  for,  though  we 
hear  nothing  of  his  wings  in  Act  III.,  we  do  in  Act  IV. 
The  first  spirit  is  the  Earth's  torch-bearer ;  the  second 
is  "  the  delicate  spirit  that  guides  the  earth  through 
heaven."  It  is  true  that  to  bear  a  torch  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  office  as  to  guide  through  heaven  :  per- 
haps rather  it  indicates  to  "  show  a  light "  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  earth  benighted  or  in  trackless  gloomy 
paths.  The  first  spirit  "  let  his  lamp  out "  with  gazing 
on  Asia's  eyes ;  the  second 

"  loved  our  sister  Asia,  and  it  came 
Each  leisure-hour  to  drink  the  liquid  light 
Out  of  her  eyes,  for  which  it  said  it  thirsted 
Like  one  bit  by  a  dipsas  " 

I  can  only  conclude  by  saying  that,  if  the  spirits  are 
indeed  two,  as  I  think,  they  have  a  strange  unity  in 
duality:  if  they  are  one,  they  have  an  unaccountable 
duality  in  unity ;  for  their  recorded  performances  in 
these  two  scenes  appear  to  be  positively  at  odds 
inter  se. 

After  a  dialogue  between  Asia  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Earth,  conducted  on  a  footing  in  which  banter  mingles 
with  ideal  poetry,  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour  re-enters,  fresh 
from  having  sounded  her  thaumaturgic  shell.     Her  long 
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speech  is  preceded  by  one  line  from  the  mouth  of  Pro- 
metheus, the  last  (and  perhaps  it  scarcely  ought  to  be 
the  very  last)  which  he  utters  in  the  drama  : — 

"  W6  feel  what  thou  hast  heard  and  seen  :  yet  speak." 

The  Hour's  speech  begins  grandly,  and  ends  won- 
drously — with  verses  of  empyrean  height :  the  subject- 
matter  being  the  same  with  which  the  Spirit  of  the 
Earth  had  dealt,  from  his  own  simpler  and  more  child- 
like point  of  view — the  new  reign  of  love  and  exaltation 
now  beginning  in  the  heart  and  the  destinies  of  man. 
There  is  however  one  passage,  towards  the  opening  of 
this  speech,  which  appears  to  me  inapposite  and  forced, 
and  in  effect  futile — that  in  which  the  Spirit  states  the 
future  of  her  "  moonlike  car  "  and  her  winged  coursers. 
The  former  will  be  reposited  in  a  temple  in  the  sun, 
with  phantom  horses  "  yoked  to  it  by  an  amphisbaenic 
snake,"  while  the  real  horses  will  be  elsewhere  in  the  sun 
*'  pasturing  flowers  of  vegetable  fire."  The  Spirit  apolo- 
gizes for  this  digression  of  fourteen  lines,  and  I  am  a 
little  surprised  that  Shelley  did  not  cancel  them  as 
neither  relevant  nor  (even  on  their  own  showing)  good. 

Casting  now  a  retrospective  glance  upon  Act  III.,  I  have 
perhaps  little  to  say  beyond  what  has  been  already  im- 
plied. The  act  has  two  sections,  radically  diverse  :  the 
noble  dramatic  opening  of  the  fall  of  Jupiter  ;  and  the 
beatific  vision,  consequent  thereon,  of  the  re-union  of 
Prometheus  with  Asia,  Mind  with  Nature,  and  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  from  "guilt  and  pain."  Between 
these  two  sections  come  the  solemn  and  beautiful  chords 
of  that  scene  between  Ocean  and  Apollo,  rolling  with 
the  thunders  of  the  former  theme,  and  laying  a  founda- 
tion of  calm  for  the  ecstacies  of  the  latter.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  no  post-Miltonic  English  poet  except  Shelley 
could  have  done  approximate  justice  to  either  of  these 
constituent  parts  of  his  third  act. 

The  rapture  was  still  comparatively  measured  in 
the  third  act — it  could  still  find  its  proportionate  ex- 
pression in  the  forms  of  blank  verse :  in  the  fourth, 
it  bursts  into  a  flame  of  lyricism,  which  continues, 
with  only  two  intervals  of  blank  verse,  to  flicker  and 
radiate  up  to  the  close   of  the   poem.      It    is   difficult 
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to  speak  highly  enough  of  the  fourth  act  so  far  as 
lyrical  fervour  and  lambent  play  of  imagination  are  con- 
cerned, both  of  them  springing  from  ethical  enthusiasm. 
It  is  the  combination  of  these  which  makes  this  act 
the  most  surprising  structure  of  lyrical  faculty,  sustained 
at  an  almost  uniform  pitch  through  a  very  considerable 
length  of  verse,  that  I  know  of  in  any  literature.  One 
ought  perhaps  to  except  certain  passages,  taken  col- 
lectively, in  Dante's  Paradiso.  These  are  doubtless 
quite  as  intense,  and  quite  as  beautiful,  and  are  even 
more  moving  as  being  blended  with  a  definite  creed,  and 
the  heights  and  depths  of  emotion,  personal  and  his- 
torical, which  throb  along  with  that.  Shelley's  theme 
has  no  such  inner  pulse  of  association ;  it  becomes  there- 
fore all  the  more  arduous  and  crucial  an  attempt.  In 
my  first  lecture  (in  December  1886)  I  gave  a  very  brief 
resume  of  the  subject-matter  of  this  Act ;  but  I  can 
hardly  avoid  going  over  some  of  the  same  ground  now. 
There  is  more  solidity  of  development  in  it  than  some 
readers,  dazzled  by  flashing  flow  of  verse  and  diction, 
may  surmise.  As  a  whole,  it  constitutes  a  hymn  of 
deliverance  and  progression,  spiritual  and  physical ;  with 
a  backward  glance  at  the  gloomy  past,  and  a  stately 
and  sublime  assertion  of  those  great  principles  of  the 
soul  on  which  alone  the  deliverance  and  progression 
can  be  based.  The  scene  is  still  in  the  forest  near 
the  cave  of  Prometheus :  Panthea  and  lone  are  present, 
but  not  either  of  the  two  greater  agencies  of  the 
drama,  Prometheus  and  Asia.  A  voice  of  unseen  spirits 
opens  the  scene — "  The  pale  stars  are  gone,"  &c. :  these, 
as  we  find  in  the  sequel,  are  Spirits  of  Air  and  Earth. 
Then  comes  *'a  train  of  dark  Forms  and  Shadows": 
they  are  the  spectres  of  the  dead  Hours — the  Hours 
of  the  old  unregenerate  world  of  man — and  are  bear- 
ing "Time  to  his  tomb  in  Eternity."  The  Spirits 
of  Air  ani  Earth  resume  their  chorus,  craving  for  the 
appearance  of  the  new  Hours,  which  are  to  attend 
the  course  of  the  world,  now  regenerated.  As  this 
second  band  of  Hours  approaches,  there  is  a  fine  indis- 
tinctness in  the  questions  asked  by  lone  and  Panthea 
— "What  charioteers  are  these  .?"—"  Where  are  their 
chariots } "    The  new  Hours  chaunt  in  semichorus  and 
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in  chorus,  with  phrases  interjected  by  the  Spirits  of  Air 
and  Earth  :  and  then  appear  the  "  Spirits  of  the  Mind  " 
— the  same  spirits,  we  are  left  to  infer,  as  those  which  had 
consoled  Prometheus  in  the  first  act  after  the  torturing 
of  the  Furies,  but  glorified  and  exultant  now  in  propor- 
tion to  the  change  which  has  come  over  humankind. 
The  chorus  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Mind  alternates,  and 
sometimes  unites,  with  that  of  the  new  Hours.  Next, 
these  Hours  divide  into  two  semi-choruses  : — 

"  We  beyond  heaven  are  driven  along — 
Us  the  enchantments  of  earth  retain." 

This  great  lyrical  combination  terminates  at  last  with 
a  brief  chorus  of  the  Hours  and  the  Spirits  of  the  Mind, 
and  leaves  Panthea  and  lone  alone.  From  an  intellectual 
point  of  view,  the  most  noticeable  detail  in  these  chaunts 
is  that  chorus  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Mind  which  begins, 

"  Our  spoil  is  won, 
Our  task  is  done,"  — 

and  especially  the  lines, 

"  And  our  singing  shall  build 

In  the  void's  loose  field 
A  world  for  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  to  wield  ; 

We  will  take  our  plan 

From  the  new  world  of  man, 
And  our  work  shall  be  called  the  Promethean." 

Taking  these  lines  literally,  along  with  their  context, 
they  indicate  that  a  fresh  world — a  new  planet,  as  we 
may  say — is  to  be  called  into  being  ;  and  this,  it  might 
seem,  by  an  agency  hardly  adequate  to  such  a  feat,  the 
singing  of  certain  spirits.  But  we  are  to  remember  that 
the  spirits  in  question  are  "  Spirits  of  the  Mind  " — of  the 
human  mind  :  and  probably  therefore  we  are  to  under- 
stand from  the  whole  passage  no  more  than  this — that 
the  human  faculties  of  imagination,  speculation,  and 
poetic  invention,  will  create  an  ideal  world,  corresponding 
to  their  own  attributes  and  powers  as  exalted  by  the 
Promethean  triumph.  This  would  be  the  new  imagined 
or  typical  Olympus,  or  new  heaven,  of  regenerated 
man  ;  as  the  old  Olympus,  with  its  supreme  Jupiter  and 
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subordinate  deities,  was  the  heaven  conceived  by  him 
from  a  lower  plane  of  thought. 

Panthea  and  lone,  being  left  alone,  hold  a  colloquy 
which  forms  the  first  and  principal  intermezzo  of  blank 
verse,  to  which  I  have  already  preferred,  in  this  act. 
However,  the  range  of  diction  and  of  feeling  continues  at 
much  the  same  high  level  as  in  the  lyrical  portions. 
The  sisters  see,  coming  through  two  openings  in  the 
forest,  two  chariots  containing  respectively  the  Spirit  of 
the  Moon  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth — the  same  child- 
spirit  who  hailed  Asia  as  "  Mother."  lone's  speech  de- 
scriptive of  the  Moon-spirit  and  her  car  is  a  beautiful 
thing,  though  rather  profuse  and  formulated  in  detail. 
It  is  far  surpassed  by  Panthea's  succeeding  speech  con- 
cerning the  Earth-spirit  and  his  car,  and  the  magical 
radiance  emanating  from  him  which  "  makes  bare  the 
secrets  of  the  earth's  great  heart."  Panthea  sees  the 
adamant  and  gold,  and  the  water-springs  which  feed 
the  sea ;  the  ruinous  relics  of  man's  history  and  arts  ; 
and  the  earlier  world  of  antediluvian  life — fishes, 
serpents,  alligators,  behemoth,  and  a  legion  of  direful 
and  colossal  forms.  As  one  reads,  the  words  seem  to 
become  almost  as  gigantic  as  the  cycle  of  animated 
creation  which  they  commemorate.  There  is  one  small 
point  in  the  speech  which  has  always  appeared  to  me 
rather  surprising.  As  the  record  of  the  earth  is  counted 
over,  aeon  beyond  ason,  the  objects  of  remoter  antiquity 
are  said  to  appear  "  over"  the  objects  of  the  less  remote  : 
for  instance,  "'the  anatomies  of  unknown  winged  things" 
are  over  the  population  which  "  was  mortal  but  not 
human,"  with  "their  statues,  homes,  and  fanes;"  and 
''  the  might  of  earth-convulsing  behemoth  "  is  over  "  the 
anatomies  of  unknown  winged  things."  It  is  clear  that 
"over"  is  here  used  in  the  sense  which  we  commonly 
call  "  under  "  ;  i.e.,  the  speech  refers  to  deeper  and  deeper 
substrata  reaching  down  towards  the  terrestrial  centre. 
There  is  something  impressive,  though  anomalous,  in 
this  use  of  terms,  whereby  the  centre  of  the  globe  is 
made  to  figure  as  its  universal  apex,  towards  which  all 
points  converge. 

After  this  dialogue  the  lyrical  method  is  resumed,  and 
continues,  with  a  single  brief  interruption,  till  the  close  ot 
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the  drama.  It  has  two  sections.  The  first  section  is  a 
long  duet  of  triumphant  emotion  between  the  Earth  and 
the  Moon  ;  the  metre  assigned  to  the  Earth  being  con- 
stantly the  longer  and  more  weighty,  and  that  of  the 
Moon  the  more  light  and  cursive.  It  is  far  from  easy  to 
say  who  are  the  actual  speakers  in  this  duet.  Mr. 
Buxton  Forman,  in  his  great  edition  of  Shelley,  discusses 
the  question  with  propriety  and  judgment,  coming  to  a 
conclusion  the  opposite  of  that  which  I  am  about  to 
express.  The  speakers  are  called  simply  "  The  Earth  " 
and  "  The  Moon  "—not  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  "  or 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Moon."  Now  both  the  Earth  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Earth  bear  an  important  part  in  the 
play,  and  they  both  figure  in  the  dramatis  personcs :  in 
this  latter  the  Moon  does  not  find  any  mention — only 
The  Spirit  of  the  Moon.  In  the  lyrical  section,  which 
we  are  now  considering,  the  utterances  of  the  Earth  are 
on  so  grand  and  vast  a  scale,  and  have  so  much  reference 
to  the  physical  or  planetary  structure  of  the  globe,  that 
we  must,  I  think,  regard  them  as  truly  the  voice  of 
Earth — not  of  that  rather  tricksy  elf-child  the  Spirit  of 
the  Earth ;  and  in  like  manner  the  utterances  of  the 
Moon  may  be  construed  as  the  voice  of  the  planet  Moon, 
satellite  of  the  planet  Earth.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
to  remember  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Moon,  the  latter  designated  as  **  a  winged  infant," 
traversing  the  forest  in  their  respective  cars,  have  just 
been  introduced  with  abundant  pomp  and  circumstance 
in  the  long  descriptive  speeches  of  Panthea  and  lone ; 
and,  when  immediately  afterwards  Earth  and  Moon 
proceed  to  express  themselves  in  words,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  these  two  spirits  remain  entirely  alien  to 
the  dialogue.  Indeed,  the  Moon  addresses  the  Earth  as 
"  brother  mine,"  which  is  directly  appropriate  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  Earth,  and  not  to  Earth  the  general 
mother.  On  the  whole,  we  must,  I  think,  assume  that 
Earth  and  Moon,  in  their  large  general  character  as 
members  of  the  solar  system,  are  the  essential  speakers  ; 
but  represented  on  the  spot,  visibly  and  emotionally,  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  a  boy,  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Moon,  an  infant  girl,  who  are  touched  into  a  kind  of 
choral   consonance   with   those    more  potent   entities — 
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much,  let  us  say,  as  the  statue  of  Memnon  became 
vocal  in  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun.  This  at  any 
rate  is  as  near  as  I  can  put  it,  the  whole  thing  being 
strung  to  finer  issues  of  poetic  analogy  than  a  prosaic 
scrutiny  can  assess.  The  chaunts  of  the  Earth  are  mag- 
nificently fine,  emphasizing  the  triumph  of  herself  and 
of  man  now  that  the  "  sceptred  curse,"  the  tyrant  of 
Heaven,  has  sunk  into  "  void  annihilation."  The  chaunts 
of  the  Moon  express  the  vitalizing  of  that  planet  with 
organic  and  animated  beings,  under  the  influence  of  the 
liberated  and  glorified  Earth.  This  forms  the  realization 
of  a  speech  which  Asia  had  addressed  in  the  preceding 
act  to  the  Child-spirit  of  the  Earth — 

"And  never  will  we  part  till  thy  chaste  sister, 
Who  guides  the  frozen  and  inconstant  moon, 
Will  look  on  thy  more  warm  and  equal  light 
Till  her  heart  thaw  like  flakes  of  April  snow. 
And  love  thee." 

For  there  is  a  good  deal  of  method  in  the  madness  of 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  even  when  he  was  occupied  in 
writing  that  particular  poem,  The  Prometheus  Unbound, 
which  an  enlightened  contemporary,  The  Literary  Gazette, 
pronounced  a  "tissue  of  insufferable  buffoonery." 

After  the  song-responses  of  the  Earth  and  the  Moon, 
come  a  few  more  lines  of  lovely  speech,  blank  verse, 
between  Panthea  and  lone  ;  and  here  again  we  find  a 
clear  indication  that  the  child  Spirits  of  the  Earth  and 
Moon  bore  at  any  rate  some  part  in  the  chaunting,  for 
Panthea  says : — 

"  The  bright  visions, 
Wherein  the  si7iging  spirits  rode  and  shone, 
Gleam  like  pale  meteors  through  a  watery  night." 

This  brief  dialogue  serves  as  the  prelude  to  the  second 
and  final  lyrical  section  which  I  spoke  of — the  voice  of 
Demogorgon  or  Eternity,  the  "  mighty  power  which  is 
as  darkness,"  emanating  from  earth,  sky,  and  air,  and 
giving  forth  "an  universal  sound  like  words."  A  won- 
drous chorus  of  summons  and  response  ensues,  in  long 
waves  of  reverberation.  Demogorgon  calls  to  the  Earth, 
the  Moon,  the*'  Kings  of  Suns  and  Stars,"  the  Dead,  the 
"Elemental  Genii  who  have  homes   From  man's  high 
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mind  even  to  the  central  stone  Of  sullen  lead"  ;  to  all 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  lightning,  wind, 
meteors,  and  mists  ;  and  last  to  man  :  and  from  all  he 
receives  an  answer  of  submission  or  expectation — for  are 
they  not  all  creatures  phenomenal  within  the  unspeak- 
able compass  of  Eternity  ?  The  Dead  alone  respond 
with  words  which  extend  and  complete,  instead  of 
merely  deferring  to,  those  in  which  Demogorgon  has 
addressed  them  :  the  point  is  significant  and  worth 
noting : — 

"  Dem.  Ye  happy  Dead,  whom  beams  of  brightest  verse 
Are  clouds  to  hide,  not  colours  to  portray. 
Whether  your  nature  is  that  universe 
Which  once  ye  saw  and  suffered — 
A  Voice  from  beneath.  Or,  as  they 

Whom  we  have  left,  we  change  and  pass  away." 

The  terms  here  are  not  extremely  plain  :  they  are,  like 
the  subject,  nebulous  and  obscure.  The  alternative 
presented  appears  to  be  this  :  The  Dead  are  either  re- 
absorbed into  the  universe  of  spirit,  and,  as  a  portion  of 
that  universe,  they  continue  to  be  cognizable  by  mortal 
men — or  else  the  state  of  physical  change  natural  to  men 
while  alive  is  natural  to  them  also  when  dead,  and  thus 
the  Dead  change,  pass  away,  and,  qua  men,  absolutely 
cease  to  exist.  The  alternative  is  left  wholly  unsolved 
in  Shelley's  drama.  Yet  one  may  admit  that  there 
would  be  a  sort  of  Irish  bull  in  assuming  that  the  Dead 
have  passed  away  and  ceased,  and  allowing  them  never- 
theless to  formulate  this  their  nullity  in  a  line  and  a  half 
of  verse — and  thus  far  the  balance  of  our  poet  appears  to 
incline  to  the  theory  of  some  still  predicable  form  of 
existence.  In  fact,  this  passage  sends  us  back  pretty 
nearly  to  that  other  passage,  previously  debated  : 
'*  Death  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live  call  life  :  They 
sleep,  and  it  is  lifted."  That  passage  contemplates  the 
condition  named  life  as  being  a  condition  of  "  fading 
and  passing  away  " :  and  the  present  utterance  of  the 
Dead  leaves  it  undetermined  whether  or  not  death  also 
is  a  condition  of  fading  and  passing  away,  or  rather 
a  condition  of  re-subsistence  within  the  universe  of 
spirit. 

The  drama  closes  with  the  mandate  of  Demogorgon 
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to  the  various  cosmical  powers  whom  he  has  thus  sum- 
moned to  hearken.  His  speech,  in  three  stanzas  of 
superbly  majestic  and  sonorous  verse,  is  a  celebration  of 
love,  gentleness,  virtue,  wisdom,  endurance,  forgiveness, 
defiance,  hope — "  neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  re- 
pent." These  are  the  forces  which  can  drag  conquest 
captive,  heal  the  world,  bar  or  re-close  the  pit  over 
destruction :  the  sum  -  total  of  them  is  the  same 
tiling  as 

"To  be 
Good,  great,  and  joyous,  beautiful,  and  free  : 
This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory." 

Such  are  the  final  words  of  Demogorgon-Eternity,  the 
final  words  of  Shelley  as  poet  of  Prometheus  Unbound, 

As  in  previous  instances,  I  will  make  a  io-v^  remarks — 
they  will  be  but  very  few — upon  this  the  last  act  of  the 
drama.  Of  its  essentially  lyrical  character  I  have  already 
spoken.  That,  being  lyrical,  it  should  be  not  in  any  fair 
sense  dramatic,  appears  to  me  no  blemish  :  but  I  incline 
to  think  that  the  dramatic  integrity  of  the  whole  com- 
position would  have  been  better  preserved  if  Prometheus 
had  been  allowed  to  reappear,  to  however  small  an  ex- 
tent, in  this  concluding  act.  His  entire  absence  seems 
not  to  serve  any  essential  purpose,  and  it  emphasizes 
the  line  of  severance  between  this  palinodic  act  and  all 
that  precedes  it.  In  other  respects  I  can  but  express 
admiration  and  astonishment  at  the  ardours  of  imagina- 
tion, and  of  diction  and  music,  with  which  Shelley  has 
filled  this  act  to  overflowing.  Even  in  his  own  work  it 
stands  unrivalled  :  an  effort  to  which  he  girded  himself 
once,  and  not  again.  It  remains  as  a  standard  of  what 
is  possible  to  be  done  :  a  standard  of  the  attainable — but 
also  perhaps  of  the  henceforth  unattainable. 

We  have  now  taken  some  sort  of  view  of  Prometheus 
Unbotmd  from  the  first  line  of  its  first  act  to  the  last  line 
of  its  fourth.  To  some  of  my  audience  I  daresay  the 
process  has  been  more  than  long  enough  ;  but  still,  con- 
sidering the  calibre  of  the  poem,  our  examination  of  it 
has  been  after  all  slight  and  cursory.  The  work  swarms 
with  beauties  of  substance  and  of  detail  ;  and  there  are 
many  passages  where  every  line  deserves  attentive  con- 
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sideration — a  thing  which  you  will  acquit  me  of  having 
even  distantly  attempted.  At  the  close  of  our  investiga- 
tion one  question  presents  itself,  and  had  better  perhaps  be 
answered.  There  are  some  readers  wlio  say  substantially 
this  :  "  I  know  that  PrometJieiis  Unboimd  is  fine  poetry, 
and  in  the  abstract  I  respect  it.  But  read  it  I  cannot. 
It  is  altogether  too  sublimated  and  attenuated  :  it  deals 
with  the  mere  shadows  of  a  tUe  mo?itee,  and  even  with 
them  it  deals  shadowily.  It  is  always  idealizing  and 
rhapsodizing — a  thing  I  cannot  stand.  To  be  readable 
is  the  first  necessity  of  a  book,  whether  prose  or  poetry : 
Prometheus  Unbound,  whatever  its  merits  from  certain 
points  of  view,  is  not  readable,  and  therefore  is  intrinsi- 
cally a  failure."  Now  there  seem  to  be  two  answers  to 
an  objection  such  as  this.  The  first  answer  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  argumentum  ad  homine^n,  and  would  consist 
in  saying :  '*  Though  you  cannot  read  Prometheus  Un- 
bound, I  can.  I  have  read  it,  and  do  read  it,  and  this 
with  ever-increasing  admiration,  wonder,  and  insight 
into  its  depth  of  beauty.  Therefore  it  is  a  poem  written, 
if  not  for  you  and  yours,  still  for  me  and  mine,  and  I  am 
quite  justified  in  regarding  it  as  a  masterpiece."  This 
answer  appears  to  me  fair,  as  far  as  it  goes  :  but  I  should 
be  more  inclined  to  rely  upon  a  different  sort  of  answer, 
taking  a  more  ratiocinative  form.  It  may  be  put  some- 
what thus.  The  essential  meaning  of  Prometheus  Un- 
bound h  in  the  highest  degree  important  and  lofty.  That 
point  has  I  think  been  sufficiently  developed  and  de- 
monstrated in  my  first  lecture,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of 
my  second  ;  and  I  will  therefore  here  assume  it  as  true. 
Granting  the  great  subject-matter  and  ideal  scope  of  the 
r!rama,  the  question  remains  whether  Shelley's  method 
cf  treatment,  full  of  imagination  and  imagery,  full  of 
beauty  and  rapture,  a  profuse  outpouring  of  thought 
?.nd  feeling  lyrical  in  tendency  or  in  actual  shape,  is  well 
adapted  for  exhibiting  his  purpose.  What  would  be 
offered  as  a  substitute  .-*  Of  a  directly  realistic  or  plainly 
delineative  kind  it  is  clear  that  nothing  could  be  offered — 
*or  that  would  be  totally  alien  from  the  abstractness  and 
vastness  of  the  theme.  The  only  practicable  change 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  greater  severity,  greater 
concentration,  a  harder  sculpturesque  contour,  a  tighter 
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rein  on  the  imagination  and  the  fancy.  The  result  of 
this  would  be  to  make  the  drama  not  more  readable  by 
ordinary  readers,  but  more  acceptable  to  that  very  select 
class  of  readers  who,  relishing  an  abstract  and  severe 
theme,  desiderate  for  it  a  severe  as  well  as  abstract  garb. 
One  may  safely  say  that  the  number  of  readers  of  this 
kind  is  even  smaller  than  that  of  such  as  can  enjoy  the 
galaxy  of  beauties  and  splendours  of  ideal  invention  and 
suggestion  strewn  by  Shelley  over  his  weighty  theme. 
The  very  severe  form  of  treatment  is  no  doubt  noble  in 
a  high  degree  :  but,  had  it  been  adopted,  we  should  have 
lost  numberless  delights  of  imaginative  detail.  We 
should  have  lost  exuberance  \  and,  losing  that,  we  should 
have  lost  also  much  of  that  sense  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
author  to  which  exuberance  testifies,  and  which  is  a 
necessary  incentive  to  enthusiasm  in  the  reader.  To 
read  Prometheus  Unbound  without  some  enthusiasm 
would  be  to  turn  a  clarion  into  a  lullaby :  and  for  my 
own  part  I  am  satisfied  that  the  kind  of  treatment  which 
Shelley  applied  to  his  subject  was  not  only  the  kind 
towards  which  his  powers  naturally  and  necessarily  con- 
verged, but  was  also  the  best  possible  kind  of  which  the 
mighty  subject  itself  was  susceptible. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  rather  tempted  at  this 
stage  of  my  undertaking  to  go  again  over  the  poem  to 
some  extent,  pointing  out  some  special  beauties  of  detail — 
particular  images,  similes,  great  thoughts  greatly  uttered, 
and  so  on — and  calling  attention  every  now  and  then 
to  what  even  a  devout  Shelleyite  may  regard  as  blemishes 
or  defects  :  but  I  fear  this  might  be  tedious  or  nugatory. 
It  is  work  fit  rather  for  a  reading  of  the  poem  than  for  an 
address  upon  it :  and  possibly,  at  some  future  date  in  the 
career  of  the  Shelley  Society,  some  readings  of  poems 
night  be  held,  and  might  offer  occasion  for  expository  re- 
marks of  this  kind.  I  shall  therefore  not  now  attempt  any- 
thing of  the  sort ;  but  shall  conclude  what  I  have  to  say 
by  recurring  to  that  paper  by  the  late  James  Thomson 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  Notes  on  the  Structure  of 
Shelley  s  Prometheus  Unbound,  and  examining  how  far 
the  difficulties  which  he  raised  may  be  capable  of  solu- 
tion.    Thomson  was  not  only  an  admirer  but  a  very 
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ardent  admirer  of  Shelley ;  at  the  same  time  his  Notes 
were  written,  not  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
his  admiration,  but  in  order  to  raise  and  debate  certain 
difficulties  incidental  to  the  poem — points  where  Shelley's 
intention  seems  dubious  or  obscure,  or  indeed  self-contra- 
dictory. The  difficulties  started  by  Thomson  show  his 
acumen ;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  T  think  most  of  them  can 
be  satisfactorily  solved. 

I.  Thomson  considered  that  the  whole  of  the  dialogue 
between  Prometheus  and  Earth  in  Act  I.,  leading  up  to 
the  repetition,  by  the  Phantasm  of  Jupiter,  of  the  curse 
which  the  Titan  had  of  old  hurled  against  the  King  of 
Heaven,  was  confused  and  inconsistent.  He  dwelt 
principally  upon  certain  phrases  employed  by  Earth, 
such  as — 

"  How  canst  thou  hear, 
Who  knowest  not  the  language  of  the  dead  1 " 
and 

"  I  dare  not  speak  hke  life,  lest  Heaven's  fell  king 
Should  hear." 

He  considered  that  the  purport  of  these  speeches 
amounted  to  saying  that  Earth  herself  had  two  diverse 
voices,  one  of  them  described  as  the  language  of  the 
dead,  and  the  other  as  the  language  of  life ;  and  that,  in 
some  of  the  speeches  which  she  utters  in  this  scene, 
Earth  actually  uses  the  language  of  the  dead ;  and, 
reasoning  from  these  premises,  he  pointed  out  certain 
inconsistencies  in  the  conduct  of  the  scene.  Now,  I 
think  that  in  this  assumption  Thomson  was  mistaken. 
To  my  apprehension,  Earth  speaks  throughout  in  only 
one  language,  her  own  natural  language,  that  of  life  ; 
and,  when  she  refers  to  some  other  language,  that  of  the 
dead,  she  is  speaking,  not  of  any  form  of  speech  proper 
to  herself,  whether  in  this  scene  or  at  any  other  time, 
but  of  that  language  of  the  dead  which  is  used  in  the 
phantom-world  to  which  she  afterwards  adverts — the 
phantom-world  whence  the  Phantasm  of  Jupiter  is  soon 
afterwards  summoned  in  order  that  he  may  redeliver  the 
curse.  Thus  setting  aside  the  major  difficulty  raised  by 
Thomson  in  this  connection,  I  think  that  some  minor 
difficulties  which  he  also  starts  may  be  regarded  as  dis- 
posed of.     I  cannot  however  enter  into  all  the  details : 
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nor  would  I  deny  that  some  phrases  used  by  Shelley  in 
this  portion  of  his  drama  are  of  ambiguous  interpretation. 
2.  Thomson  thought  there  appeared  "  considerable 
confusion  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  action  of  the 
drama."  In  this  relation,  one  of  his  salient  points  was 
the  contradiction — to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and 
as  to  which  I  fully  agree  with  him — between  the  actual 
proceedings  of  Panthea  at  the  close  of  Act  I.  and  her 
narrative  in  Act  Il.of  v/hat  those  proceedings  had  been. 
In  other  respects  however  I  do  not  see  the  confusion 
of  which  Thomson  spoke.  There  may  be  some  degree 
of  uncertainty,  or  at  any  rate  some  room  for  weighing 
details  before  one  forms  an  opinion  ;  but  confusion  I 
fail  to  perceive.  The  first  act  covers  the  space  of  late- 
worn  night  till  early  morning.  The  first  scene  of  the 
second  act,  the  meeting  between  Panthea  and  Asia, 
begins  at  a  later  moment  of  that  same  morning.  Before 
noontide  of  this  day  Asia  and  Panthea,  entering  the 
forest,  pass  out  of  the  ken  of  the  two  Fauns.  They  journey 
on,  and  still  before  noontide  have  reached  the  "  pinnacle 
of  rock  among  mountains,"  leading  to  the  entrance  of 
Demogorgon's  realm.  Their  descent  into  the  cave  of 
Demogorgon  occupies  many  hours,  for  at  the  close 
of  their  interview  with  him  it  is  again  night.  Then 
comes  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour  who  conducts  Demogorgon 
to  the  destruction  of  Jupiter;  along  with  that  other 
Spirit  of  the  Hour  who  ushers  Asia  and  Panthea  to  re- 
union with  liberated  Prometheus.  Jupiter  is  abolished 
before  noon  ;  Apollo  and  Oceanus  hold  their  dialogue  ; 
and  Apollo  departs  to  regulate  the  sun,  which  rises  later 
than  usual.  Thus  about  thirty-six  hours  pass  between 
the  first  word  spoken  by  Prometheus  in  Act  I.  and  his 
final  triumph.  Then  Prometheus  hands  to  the  Spirit  of 
the  Hour  the  mystic  shell  which  had  been  the  nuptial 
gift  of  Proteus  to  Asia  ;  the  Spirit  departs,  and  Pro- 
metheus and  his  company  journey  away  to  their  cave- 
dwelling.  The  shell  is  sounded  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Hour  during  the  hours  of  moonlight  on  to  sunlight;  and 
she  returns  to  Prometheus  in  the  course  (we  infer)  of  the 
day  succeeding  that  of  the  Titan's  unbinding.  Thomson 
raised  several  ingenious  dubieties  as  to  the  details  of 
these  transactions,  half-smiling  at  himself  however  (as 
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any  reasonable  lover  of  poetry  would  do)  at  being  thus 
particular  over  transactions  so  remote  from  literal 
reality;  but  I  think  that,  accepting  the  main  lines  of  the 
action  as  I  have  put  them,  and  allowing  for  a  laxity  of 
phrase  or  image  here  and  there,  the  difficulties  of  detail 
are  not  formidable.  I  will  only  cite  one  of  the  minor 
points  debated  by  Thomson.  He  thought  that,  in  scene 
I  of  Act  II.,  the  phrase  — 

"  For  through  its  grey  robe  gleams  the  golden  dew 
Whose  stars  the  noon  has  quenched  not  " — 

implies  that  noon  has  already  passed  ;  and  therefore  he 
deemed  this  phrase  inconsistent  with  the  one  later  on  in 
scene  2, — 

"  But  should  we  stay  to  speak,  noontide  would  come," 

clearly  showing  that  noon  is  still  in  the  future.  This  is 
far  from  conclusive  ;  for  the  words  '*  Whose  stars  the 
noon  has  quenched  not  "  may  just  as  well  mean  "  The 
noon  has  not  yet  come  so  as  to  quench  them,"  as  "  The 
noon  has  actually  come  and  nevertheless  has  not 
quenched  them." 

3.  The  third  head  of  difficulty  raised  by  Thomson 
relates  to  the  duplicate  cavern  and  the  duplicate  temple 
in  Act  III.  :  a  matter  which  I  have  already  discussed. 
Thomson  considered  the  discrepancies  to  be  irreconcil- 
able :  but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  going  too  far.  I 
apprehend  there  is  no  positive  reason  why  Prometheus 
should  not  have  contemplated  living  in  cavern  (as  we 
will  call  it  for  clearness'  sake)  A,  and  why  Mother  Earth 
should  not  afterwards  offier  him  cavern  B,  and  get  him 
convoyed  thither  by  the  Spirit  in  the  likeness  of  a 
Winged  Child  ;  nor  why  Earth  should  not  speak  of  two 
diverse  temples,  one  (possibly  now  no  longer  extant) 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  or  other  power  of  Evil,  and  the 
second  to  Prometheus  himself.  The  confusion,  or  oppo- 
sition, or  ambiguous  duality  is,  I  venture  to  think, 
inartistic,  but  not  necessarily  blundering.  As  to  another 
point  of  duality  to  which  Thomson  adverted — the  de- 
scription, given  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  of  the  effects 
of  the  sounding  of  the  mystic  shell,  followed  by  the 
description   of  the  same  event  which  the  Spirit  of  the 
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Hour  supplies  when  she  returns  to  Prometheus,  I 
decidedly  think  Thomson  was  in  error,  I  find  no  sort 
of  incompatibility  in  the  two  narratives ;  nor  yet  any 
reason  why  so  stupendous ^a  change  in  the  disposition 
and  the  lot  of  the  human  race  should  not  be  narrated 
twice  over,  from  two  independent  points  of  view — that 
of  the  childlike  Spirit  of  the  Earth  who  witnessed  it,  and 
that  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour,  who  at  the  bidding  of 
Prometheus  transacted  it  ex  officio. 

4.  Thomson  commented  on  the  sex  of  the  Hours  who 
appear  in  the  cave  of  Demogorgon,  and  again  after- 
wards, and  on  their  immortal  or  mortal  nature.  His 
observations  are  sound  in  detail  ;  but,  when  we  regard 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  poem,  and  the  part  which  the 
Hours  play  in  it,  I  do  not  think  that  Shelley  can 
reasonably  be  accused  even  of  inadvertence  in  this 
respect. 

5.  Thomson  referred,  in  a  fine  spirit  of  poetic  dis- 
crimination, to  the  Shelleyan  personages  —  Earth 
(Mother  Earth),  and  the  childlike  Spirit  of  the  Earth ; 
and  the  Earth  as  uttering  the  antiphonal  dialogue  with 
the  Moon  in  Act  IV.  He  has  expressed  very  well  the 
distinctions  which  require  to  be  borne  in  mind  for 
realizing  the  full  value  of  these  elements  of  the 
drama. 

6  and  7.  Under  these  numbers  Thomson  discussed 
certain  individual  passages  of  the  poem  which  appeared 
to  him  to  present  a  verbal  difficulty,  or  to  call  for  some 
expansion  or  further  definition.  I  will  not  enter  upon 
them,  beyond  saying  that  on  the  whole  I  think  the 
text  meets  all  reasonable  and  requisite  demands.  Still 
Thomson's  remarks,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  well  worth 
perusing :  they  show  the  keenness  of  his  own  observa- 
tion, and  will  tend  to  quicken  that  of  other  readers. 
And,  when  so  great  a  work  as  the  Prometheus  Unbound 
is  in  question, — one  so  large  in  significance,  so  imagina- 
tive in  treatment,  so  subtle  in  expression — the  reader  is 
no  more  than  just  both  to  Shelley  and  to  himself  if  he 
looks  with  earnest  attention  to  all  the  details.  He  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  in  all  of  them  Shelley  meant,  in  one 
way  or  in  another,  quite  as  much  as  the  sharpest-sighted 
reader  will  discern  in  them.     Shelley  once  wrote  that 
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the  Prometheus,  "the  best  thing''  he  evef  produced, 
•'  was  never  intended  for  more  than  five  or  six  persons." 
The  five  or  six  have  by  this  time  swelled  into  five  or  six 
hundfed,  five  ot-  six  thousand :  how  gladly  would  many 
of  us,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^  think  that  we  also  read 
the  poem  in  a  spirit  such  as  Shelley  expected  to  find, 
in  his  own  lifetime,  only  among  those  five  or  six ! 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  contribution  which  James 
Thomson  made  to  the  elucidation  o^ Prometheus  Unbound, 
I  ought  not  to  neglect  mentioning  that  which  was 
supplied  by  a  Member  of  this  Society,  Dr.  Todhunter, 
in  his  valuable  book,  A  Study  of  Shelley,  published  in 
1880.  Dr.  Todhunter  has  in  fact  there  ofi'ered  many 
Important  clues  to  the  comprehensive  survey  and  reason- 
able thinking'Out  of  the  drama,  more  especially  as  a 
mythical  invention  or  symbol.  My  own  comments  have 
gone  mostly  upon  different  lines  ;  but  I  would  recom- 
mend my  hearers  to  consult  Dr.  Todhunter's  volume — 
or  to  re-consult  it,  if  it  is  not  new  to  them. 

This  is  the  third  evening  in  which  I  have  appeared 
before  the  Shelley  Society  as  an  expositor  of /'r^;-^^^/2^?/i- 
Unbound.  Perhaps  I  have  strained  the  patience  of  some 
of  my  auditors.  At  any  rate,  I  will  admit  in  concluding 
that  what  I  or  what  any  one  finds  to  say  about  the  poem 
is  a  thing  of  minor  account.  An  exposition,  such  as  that 
which  I  have  adventured,  is  of  little  value  save  in  so  far 
as  it  may  send  readers  to  the  poem  itself,  with  an 
enlarged  or  acuter  feeling  for  its  meaning  and  its 
beauties.  To  read  the  great  and  glorious  poem,  with  a 
mind  open  to  its  influences,  is  an  excellent  thing :  to 
rise  from  it  Imbued  with  the  great  and  glorious  spirit  in 
which  its  author  thought  and  wrote  is  more  excellent 
still.  May  this  have  been  the  experience  of  many  of 
you  already,  and  of  others  in  the  future  !  It  has  been 
my  experience,  and  must  serve  as  my  most  substantial 
excuse  for  having  presented  to  your  attention,  with  this 
amount  of  particularity,  my  personal  views  regarding 
the  Prometheus  Unbound, 
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The  First  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Shelley  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  26th  of  January,  1887,  at  8  p.m.,  at 
University  College,  Gower  Street,  London, 
W.C. ;  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
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§  I.  The  Committee  of  the  Shelley  Society  su!)mit 
to  the  Members  the  following  Report  as  to  the  transactions 
of  the  first  year  of  their  organisation,  1886,  and  as  to 
what  lies  before  them  still  to  be  done^ 

The  first  suggestion  for  the  formation  of  a  Shelley 
Society  is  due  to  one  of  its  present  committee  men, 
Mr.  Henry  Sweet.     At  the  end  of  one  of  their  then 
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customary  Sunday  walks,  viz.,  on  December  6th,  1885, 
Mr.  Sweet  asked  our  now  treasurer.  Dr.  Furnivall— 
known  throughout  England  and  beyond  it  for  activity 
and  energy  in  founding  literary  societies — why  another 
such  body,  a  Shelley  Society,  should  not  be  established. 
Dr.  Furnivall  saw  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  established,  and  several  good  reasons  why  it  should 
be,  and  he  resolved  then  and  there  to  found  a  Shelley 
Society.  Next  day,  December  7th,  he  spoke  to  Mr.  W.  M. 
Rossetti  and  others,  ascertained  that  a  small  nucleus  of 
support  for  starting  such  a  Society  might  be  counted  upon, 
and  lost  no  time  in  launching  it,  for  better  for  worse.  .The 
venture  was  at  that  time  a  bold  one,  for,  in  fact,  very 
few  co-operators  had  been  secured,  and  some  gentlemen 
who  had  been  half  counted  upon  for  assistance  had  de- 
clined. Their  reasons,  whatever  these  may  have  been,  were 
satisfactory  to  their  own  minds :  all  that  the  Committee 
can  do  is  to  respect  those  reasons,  and  leave  them 
undiscussed.  The  original  prospectus  for  forming  the 
Society  was  issued  on  December  8th,  1885.  A  few 
persons  joined  as  members  ;  gradually  not  a  few;  and 
at  the  moment  (January  loth,  1887)  when  we  send  the 
present  Report  to  the  press  the  number  of  members 
stands  at  400.  Such  a  result  would  not  have  been 
obtained  without  some  vigour  in  initiative,  spiced 
perhaps  with  a  little  sanguine  willingness  to  tempt  the 
unknown  of  fortune,  nor  without  after  heedfulness  of 
management  tempering  the  riskiness  of  the  first  start. 
In  making  these  few  remarks  the  Committee  have  no 
idea  of  "  blowing  their  own  trumpet  "  ;  but,  having  to 
speak  collectively,  they  would  not  wish  to  leave  with- 
out some  recognition  the  zeal  of  individuals  among  them, 
and  especially  of  Dr.  Furnivall. 

§  2.  A  Shelley  Society  must  have  some  raison  d'etre: 
among  its  members,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  there  must 
be  some  bond  of  mental  union — some  idea  or  some 
sentiment  which  holds  predominance  over  others.  The 
Committee  will  endeavour  to  define  briefly  what  this  is 
according  to  their  own  view. 

Obviously  the  first  incentive  for  the  formation  of  a 
Shelley   Society  is   admiration    of    Shelley  as   a  poet. 
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One  loves  his  poetry  as  such  ;  and  one  joins  the  Society 
with  a  view  of  testifying  the  feeling,  and  promoting  the 
poetic  fame  of  Shelley,  and  the  study  of  his  poetry. 
Next  to  the  love  of  Shelley's  poetry  comes  the  love  of 
Shelley  himself;  for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  among 
the  lovers  of  Shelley's  poetry,  those  v^■ho  regard  the 
poet  himself  with  indifference  or  dislike  are  but  a 
minority,  and  even  a  small  minority.  In  the  great 
majority  Shelley  inspires  a  very  warm  glow  of  sympathy 
and  affection  ;  in  many,  a  true  enthusiasm.  These 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  the  primary  conditions  which 
prompt  people  to  enroll  themselves  into  a  Shelley 
Society. 

But  we  have  to  look  beyond  this  also.  To  admire 
certain  poetic  writings  on  the  ground  of  their  invention, 
composition,  style,  or  music,  is  an  excellent  reason  for 
reading  them  repeatedly,  but  hardly  for  founding  a 
society  ;  and  to  love  a  man's  personality  is  a  private 
sentiment  which  does  not  in  itself  dictate  public  ex- 
pression. Shelley  was,  in  fact,  more  than  a  poet,  and 
more  than  a  man  in  many  regards  loveable.  In  his  own 
opinions,  and  in  the  basis  of  thought  which  constitutes 
the  formative  material  of  his  poetic  and  other  writings, 
he  was  a  very  bold  innovator,  a  stout  challenger  of  much 
that  passed  current  in  his  day — much  that  has  con- 
tinued current  into  our  own  day.  It  is  the  same  with 
his  life.  He  acted  out  his  beliefs  with  hardihood,  or 
even  with  effrontery  ;  he  worked,  struggled,  and  suffered 
for  his  opinions,  and  for  acts  which  were  opinions 
embodied  ;  and  hence  the  incidents  of  his  storm-crossed 
life  furnish  ample  material  for  inquiry,  dubiety,  and 
difference  of  estimate.  Herein  then  we  find  an  adequate 
ground  for  the  existence  of  a  Shelley  Society.  Not  only 
Shelley's  poetry  as  poetry,  not  only  his  character  in  its 
beauties  and  its  defects,  but  likewise  the  general  mould 
of  his  mind,  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  root  of  his 
writings,  the  opinions  which  ruled  his  intellect  and 
governed  his  conduct,  the  events  of  his  career,  con- 
stantly significant  and  not  seldom  obscure, — all  these 
are  highly  provocative  of  investigation  and  debate,  and, 
in  the  case  of  so  illustrious  a  writer,  are  greatly  deserving 
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of  any  amount  of  attention  which  they  may  receive 
from  the  combined  efforts  of  a  Society.  Moreover, 
as  in  English  "society"  of  his  own  day  Shelley  and  his 
poetry  and  doctrines  were  so  loudly  condemned,  it 
is  only  fit  that  in  our  Victorian  days  cultured  "  society  " 
should,  by  the  mouth  of  a  deliberately-organised 
"  literary  society,"  emphasise  the  change  of  opinion 
concerning  the  Poet  which  mature  thought  and  wider 
culture  have  now  wrought  in  all  generous  minds.  Com- 
bative for  his  own  day,  Shelley  was  serenely  prophetic  of 
a  future  day.  He  looked  far  ahead,  worked  for  posterity, 
and  has  indeed  been  rightly  called  "  the  Poet  of  the 
Future."  Coming  generations  are  certain  to  treasure  his 
name  and  fame  ;  and  any  contributions  which  a  Shelley 
Society  may  succeed  in  making  to  the  serious  study 
and  right  understanding  of  him  cannot  but  be  such 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters  as  will  be  found  after 
many  days. 

The  preceding  observations,  scanty  and  inadequate 
as  they  are,  lead  us  on  towards  estimating  what  we  were 
speaking  of — the  '*  bond  of  mental  union  "  proper  to  the 
Members — what  we  may  call  the  normal  Members — of 
a  Shelley  Society.  Common  to  Such  Members  will  be 
a  belief  in  the  poetic  and  intellectual  importanc-e  of 
Shelley,  a  willingness  to  assert  and  promote  liberty  and 
independence  of  opinion,  and  untimorous  openness  in 
analysing  matters  of  speculation  and  of  conduct; 
generally  that  tone  of  mind  which  found  terse  expression 
in  Shelley's  own  phrase — *'  Let  us  see  the  truth,  what- 
ever that  may  be."  It  by  no  means  follows  that 
Members  of  the  Society  agree  in  Shelley's  own  opinions; 
they  may  agree,  they  may  dissent,  or  they  may  adhere 
to  some  and  reject  others.  The  Society  is  not  militant 
or  proselytising  (save  to  gain  admirers  for  Shelley) : 
examination  and  exposition  are  its  methods.  It  is  wide 
enough  for  all  votaries  of  an  ideal  in  poetry  and  in 
speculation,  and  for  all  searchers  after  truth.  It  is  not 
aggressive :  but,  in  disclaiming  aggression,  it  also  refuses 
to  be  nervous. 

§  3.  From  these  general  considerations  as  to  the  essence 
of  the  Society  we   proceed  to  indicate  the  work  of  the 
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past  year,  the  first  of  the  Society,  1886.  It  consists  of 
(i.)  general  publications,  (ii.)  the  transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  (iii.)  public  performances.  The  Committee 
have  no  fear  of  contradiction  when  they  say  that  (though 
they  have  not  been  able  to  issue  threeof  the  books  they  had 
hoped  to  present)  every  Member  has  received  very  much 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  his  guinea  subscription  ^ :  in 
fact,  there  is  no  sort  of  comparison  between  the  two 
amounts. 

The  general  publications  of  the  Society  for  1886  have 
been  : — 

1.  ^\\€\\Q.y'''s>  Ado7iais :  an  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  John  Keats. 
Pisa,  4to,  1821.  A  Type-Facsimile  Reprint  on  hand-made  Paper; 
edited,  with  a  BibHographical  Introduction,  by  Thomas  J.  Wise. 

2.  Shelley's  Hellas^  a  Lyrical  Drai7ia.  London,  8vo,  1822.  A 
Type-Facsimile  Reprint  on  hand-made  Paper ;  together  with 
Shelley's  Prologue  to  Hellas,  and  Notes  by  Dr.  Garnett  and  Mary 
W.  Shelley.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Thos.  J.  Wise. 
Presented  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis. 

3.  Shelley  s  Alastor,  or  The  Spirit  of  Solitude;  and  other  Poems. 
London,  fcap,  8vo,  18 16.  A  Type-Facsimile  Reprint  on  hand- made 
Paper,  with  a  new  Preface  by  Bertram  Dobell. 

4.  Shelley's  Cenci  (for  the  Society's  performance  in  May),  with 
a  prologue  by  Dr.  John  Todhunter  ;  an  Introduction  by  H.  Buxton 
Forman  and  Alfred  Forman  ;  and  a  Portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci. 

5.  Shelley's  Vindication  of  Natural  Diet.  London,  i2mo,  18 13. 
A  Reprint,  1882,  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by  H.  S.  Salt  and  W.  E. 
A.  Axon.     Presented  by  Mr.  Axon. 

6.  Shelley's  Review  of  Hogg's  novel,  "  Memoirs  of  Prince  Alexy 
Haimatoff."  Now  first  reprinted  from  The  Critical  Review,  Dec. 
1 8 14,  on  hand-made  Paper,  with  an  Extract  from  Prof.  Dowden's 
article,  "Some  Early  Writings  of  Shelley"  {Co?tte7np.  Rev.,  Sept. 
1884).     Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Note,  by  Thos.  J.  Wise. 

7.  A  Memoir  of  Shelley,  with  a  fresh  Preface,  by  William  Michael 
Rossetti ;  a  Portrait  of  Shelley  ;  and  an  engraving  of  his  Tomb, 
(with  Contents  and  a  full  Index). 

8.  The  Shelley  Library  :  an  Essay  in  Bibliography.  London,  8vo, 
1886.  Part  I.  "  First  Editions  and  their  Reproductions."  By  H. 
Buxton  Forman. 

^  *'  Among  the  cheap  literature  of  the  day,  in  another  sense,  must  be 
reckoned  the  numberless  publications  of  the  Shelley  Society,  a  marvel- 
lously energetic  coterie  called  into  existence  early  in  the  year  by  the  fiat  oi 
Dr.  Ymmy^W— Fall  Mall  Gazette,  January  ist,  1887. 
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Besides  these,  Mr.W.  M.  Rossetti's  Paper  on  PrometJieus 
Unboiind,  and  five  numbers  of  the  Shelley  Society's  Note- 
Book  have  been  issued  to  Members. 

§  4.  The  Society's  First  Meeting  (of  over  500  persons), 
was  held  in  the  Botany  Theatre  of  University  College, 
London,  on  Ash  Wednesday,  March  loth  (Dr.  Furnivall 
in  the  chair),  and  the  Inaugural  Address  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.  In  this  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  perverse  dicta  on  Shelley  were  con- 
vincingly proved  to  have  no  ground,  in  fact,  reason,  or 
taste.  Shelley's  genius  and  work  were  treated  with 
generous  insight,  and  subjects  for  discussion  and  investi- 
gation were  suggested  to  the  Society, 

The  Society's  Second  Meeting  was  held  on  April  14th, 
and  at  it  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  dealt  with  TJie  Vicissitudes 
of  Queen  Mab,  both  bibliographically  and  otherwise,  so 
as  to  form  a  study  of  "  The  Passion  for  Reforming  the 
World."  For  the  Third  Meeting,  on  May  12th,  Mr. 
Sweet's  promised  paper  was  not  written  out  and  he 
was  ill,  so,  at  half-an-hour's  notice,  was  substituted 
an  interesting  paper  '*  On  the  Religion  of  Shelley," 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Maynard,  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
On  re-assembling  in  the  autumn,  at  the  Society's  Fourth 
Meeting,  on  November  loth,  Miss  Mathilde  Blind  read 
her  paper,  "  Shelley's  View  of  Nature  contrasted  with 
Darwin's,"  in  which  she  showed  the  real  state  of  Nature 
— the  ceaseless,  savage  fight  for  life,  the  murder  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong,  "the  survival  of  the  fittest" — 
beside  Shelley's  ideal  of  this  Nature  where  (as  the 
Lecturer  put  it)  all  is  peace  and  right,  in  contrast 
with  the  world  of  Man,  where  all  is  rapine  and  wrong. 
As  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti's  paper  for  our  Fifth  Meeting, 
on  December  15th,  "A  Study  oi  Pi^ometheus  Unbound,'' 
required  serious  work  from  its  hearers  before  they  could 
discuss  it,  it  was  printed  and  circulated  a  month  before 
the  meeting,  and  was  heard  and  commented  on  with 
greater  interest  in  consequence. 

Of  the  papers  above  named,  a  print  of  No.  5  has 
been  for  some  time  in  Members'  hands;  the  prints  of 
the  remainder  are  nearly  ready  to  issue.      Of  2  and  3, 
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abstracts  have  appeared  in  the  Society's  Note-Book,  with 
summaries  of  the  discussions  on  all  the  papers,  a  digest 
of  opinions  on  the  Society's  performance  of  the  Cenci, 
and  such  other  Notes  and  Queries,  short  Sheiley  articles, 
and  ana,  as  the  Hon.  Sec.  has  been  able  to  obtain. 
Five  numbers  of  the  Note-Book  have  been  issued,  and  a 
sixth  is  preparing.  As  soon  as  the  several  numbers  of 
the  Note-Book  and  Papers  get  big  enough  for  a  "Part," 
one  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time  as  the  Society's 
funds  allow. 

§  5.  The  performance  of  TJie  Cenci  (if  found  possible) 
was  resolved  on  at  the  same  minute  as  that  in  which 
the  Society  was  founded.  The  glad  accession  of  Miss 
Alma  Murray,  the  actress  selected  for  the  part,  the 
ambition  of  whose  life  had  been  to  play  it,  rendered  the 
performance  certain  ;  and  on  Friday,  May  7,  1886,  at 
2  P.M.,  Shelley's  great  tragedy  was  played  for  the  first 
time  since  it  was  written  in  1 819,  in  the  presence  of 
2,300  Members  and  guests,  at  the  Grand  Theatre, 
Islington.  Although  the  drama  was  given  in  its  entirety 
— out  of  reverence  to  Shelley's  memory — without  the 
cuts  needed  for  full  effectiveness,  which  it  will  hereafter 
have,  the  performance  was  a  great  success.  Miss  Alma 
Murray's  triumphant  impersonation  of  the  heroine  raised 
her  at  a  bound  to  the  highest  rank  of  her  profession,  and 
rightly  won  for  her  from  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  who 
witnessed  it,  the  praise  that  she  was  "  the  poetic  actress 
without  a  rival."  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin's  creation  of 
Count  Cenci  was  a  splendid  performance  ;  and  his 
terrific  curse  of  his  sons  and  family  will  dwell  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  heard  it,  not  only  as  his  highest 
dramatic  effort,  but  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  ever 
seen  and  heard  on  any  modern  stage.  All  the  minor 
parts  were  well  filled  ;  and  by  the  liberality  of  the 
lessee  and  manager  of  the  theatre,  the  play  was  admir- 
ably put  on  the  stage.  The  thanks  of  the  Committee 
and  the  Society  are  due  to  all  the  actors  and  others  who 
so  kindly  volunteered  to  make  the  performance  such  a 
gratifying  success.^ 

^  Some  critics  tried  to  raise  a  feeling  against  the  Committee  because 
after  the  text  of  The  Cenci — in  the  play-book  intended  for  Members  and 
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Shelley's  Hellas  is  so  plainly  not  an  acting  drama  that 
the  Committee  resolved  to  perform  it  with  recitations  of 
the  solo  parts,  and  music  for  the  choruses.  They  accepted 
the  offer  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Selle  to  compose  the  music  ; 
and  under  his  conductorship,  Mr.  Austin  Pod  more  re- 
citing, Hellas  was  performed  at  St.  James's  Hall^  with 
a  full  band  and  chorus,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
the  1 6th  of  November  last,  before  an  audience  of  some 
3,000  people. 

Although  the  performance  involved  a  considerable 
expense,  much  exceeding  what  had  been  contemplated 
by  the  Committee,  and  the  actual  deficit  upon  it  is 
about  ninety  pounds,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due 
both  to  the  Composer  and  to  Mr.  Podmore. 

With  a  view  to  diminishing  this  loss,  some  of  the 
publications  which  had  been  intended  for  1886  are  post- 
poned ;  and  one  of  the  extra  publications  of  the  Society, 
Dr.  Selle's  score  of  the  music  of  Hellas,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  list  of  ordinary  publications,  and  will  be 
issued  accordingly  gratis  to  all  Members,  From  the 
same  cause  the  operations  of  the  Society  in  18S7  must 
also  be  necessarily  restricted  to  some  slight  extent,  unless 
there  be  a  large  increase  in  the  total  number  of  members. 
The  idea  of  re-performing  TJie  Cenci  in  1887  has  thus 
been  abandoned,  though  it  will  be  played  in  1888. 
It  is  not  intended  to  repeat  the  Hellas  experiment, 
and  most  probably  the  only  public  performance  of  the 
Society  in  the  current  year  will  be  a  musical  soiree  on 
May  1 1  next,  when  several  songs  from  Shelley's  words, 
set  heretofore  or  for  the  occasion  by  various  composers^ 
will  be  sung  at  University  College.  The  expense  is 
to  be  very  inconsiderable — say  ^10.  Any  competent 
volunteers  willing  to  help  in  carrying  out  the  musical 
arrangements  are  asked  to  Communicate  with  the 
Honorary  Secretary. 

§  6.  The  Committee  are  anxious  to  avoid  pledging 
themselves  with  any  great  precision  to  a  list  of  Publica-- 
tions  for  1 887.     The  following  first  list,  or  a  majority  of 

their  friends— had  been  reprinted  an  appendix  which  Shelley's  wife  had 
put  to  it  forty-seven  years  before,  and  which  had  been  reprinted  abou: 
seventy  times  since. 
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the  works  named   in  it,  may  be  expected  early  in  the 
year  : — 

PART  I. 

1.  The  Wandering  Jew.     Edited  by  Bertram  Dobell. 

2.  The  Shelley  Primer,  by  H.  S.  Salt,  M.A. 

3.  The  Pianoforte  Score  of  Dr.  Selle's  setting  of  Shelley's  Hellas. 

4.  ^'\\'^\\^f%  Address  to  the  Irish  People.  Dublin,  8vo,  181 2.  A 
Type-Facsimile  Reprint  on  hand-made  Paper  ;  edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Thos.  J.  Wise.  Presented  by  Mr.  Walter  B.  Slater. 

5.  Shelley's  Necessity  of  Atheism.  Worthing,  i2mo  (N.D.  but 
181 1).  A  Type-Facsimile  Reprint  on  hand-made  Paper;  edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Thos.  J.  Wise.     Presented  by  the  Editor. 

6.  Shelley's  Epipsychidion.  London,  8vo,  1821.  A  Type- 
Facsimile  Reprint  on  hand-made  Paper  ;  with  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A.,  and  a  Note  on  the  text  of  the 
poem  by  Algernon  C.  Swinburne.  Presented  and  edited  by  Mr.  R. 
A.  Potts. 

7.  Shelley's  Masque  of  Anarchy.  Small  8vo,  1832.  A  Type- 
Facsimile  Reprint  on  hand-made  Paper.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Thomas  J.  Wise.^ 

8.  The  Shelley  Society's  Papers,  Part  I. 

9.  The  Shelley  Society's  Note-Book,  Part  I. 

10.  Biographical  Articles  on  Shelley,  Part  I.:  those  by  Stockdale, 
from  his  Budget,  1826-7  5  hy  Hogg,  from  The  New  Monthly 
Magazine.  1832-3  ;  by  a  Newspaper  Editor,  from  Eraser,  June, 
1841  ;  by  Thornton  Hunt,  from  Tlie  Atlantic  Monthly,  February, 
1863  ;  and  by  Peacock,  from  Eraser,  1858,  i860,  and  1862.  With 
two  Portraits.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Thomas  J.  Wise.  On 
hand-made  Paper.     Octavo. 

11.  Robert  Browning's  Essay  and  Poems  on  Shelley.  (Reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  Author.)  With  a  Portrait  of  Browning, 
and  Forewords  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall.     Octavo 

Nos.  I,  2,  and  3  will  be  issued  about  February  7  ; 
Nos.  4,  5,  6  and  7  (it  is  hoped)  in  March;  and  Nos. 
8,  9,  10,  and  1 1  during  the  year :  but  the  issue  of  any 
of  the  following  must  depend  on  the  generosity  of 
Donors  or  increase  in  the  number  of  the  Society's 
members  : — 

PART  IT.— Preparing. 

12.  Proposals  for  an  Association  of  Philanthropists.  8vo.  (Not 
dated,  but  181 2.)  A  Type-Facsimile  Reprint  on  hand-made  Paper. 
Edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise. 

^  Mr.  Sydney  E.  Preston  has  given  three  guineas  towards  the  cost  of 
this  Reprint. 
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13.  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson.  4to.  1 8 10. 
A  Type- Facsimile  Reprint  on  hand-made  Paper.  Prepared  from 
the  copies  of  the  excessively  rare  original  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
F.  Locker-Lampson,  and  in  the  British  Museum.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Thomas  J.  Wise.  With  a  Portrait  of  Margaret 
Nicholson. 

14.  ShtWey^s  Refutation  of  Deis  jn.  London,  8vo,  1814.  A  Type- 
Facsimile  Reprint  on  hand-made  Paper,  prepared  from  the  excellent 
copy  of  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Richard  Garneit. 
Edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise. 

15.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Ellenborough.   8vo.    (Not  dated,  but  181 2.)  * 
A  Type-Facsimile  Reprint  on  hand-made  Paper  ;  edited  by  Thomas 
J.  Wise.     Reproduced   from   the  unique  copy   of  the   original  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  Percy  F.  Shelley,  Bart. 

16.  A  Facsimile  of  H.  Buxton  Forman's  copy  of  Laon  and 
Cythna  as  corrected  by  Shelley  into  the  Revolt  of  Islam.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  H.  Buxton  Forman. 

The  Committee's  first  appeal  for  gifts  of  Reprints 
was  most  generously  answered  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Potts,  Mr.  W.  B.  Slater,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise, 
as  shown  in  the  lists  above.  The  Committee  trust  that 
other  Members  will  follow  the  admirable  example  thus  set. 
Several  Facsimile  Reprints  are  read}^,  and  any  one  can 
be  issued  in  a  month  after  the  money  for  it  is  given. 

§  7.  The  Committee  call  attention  to  the  subjoined 
notice  (from  their  last-published  prospectus)  regarding 
the  "  Extra  Series  "  of  publications. 

The  Committee,  finding  it  to  be  impossible  with  the  funds  at 
present  placed  at  their  disposal  to  distribute  free  to  Members  many 
books  which  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  print  at  once,  have  decided, 
rather  than  postpone  indefinitely  the  production  of  such  works,  to 
issue  them  as  an  "Extra  Series"  of  the  Society's  Publications. 
At  the  same  time  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  this  Series  will  include  no  book  (such  as  a  reprint  of  one  of 
Shelley's  original  editions,  &c.)  which  is  an  actual  necessity.^  or 
which  was  originally  promised  gratis  to  Members  in  return  for  their 
annual  subscriptions.  The  Series  will  be  formed,  for  the  most  part, 
of  photo-lithographic  reproductions  of  Shelley's  manuscripts, 
volumes  of  illustrations,  and  other  publications  which  are  ifiteresting 
rather  than  necessary.  Each  Member  will  be  entitled  to  purchase 
one  copy  of  any  book  appearing  in  this  Series  at  one-half  the 
published  price  ;  extra  copies  can  be  procured  through  the  trade  in 
the  usual  way. 
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The  Committee  invite  suggestions  or  offers  from 
Members  regarding  this  Extra  Series.  They  consider 
that  a  very  interesting  thing  to  add  to  the  series,  w^ere 
funds  and  due  faciHties  forthcoming,  would  be  a  set  of 
photographs  representing  Shelleyan  locah'ties — such  as 
the  poet's  birthplace,  the  various  houses  inhabited  by 
him  in  England,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  and  generally  any- 
thing connected  with  his  biography.  Within  the  ten 
years  for  which  the  Shelley  Society  has  been  constituted 
something  of  this  kind  might  be  accomplished :  to  leave 
it  undone  in  that  interval  of  time  would  too  probably 
be  to  leave  it  undone  for  ever. 

§8.  One  of  our  most  solid  and  important  undertakings 
was  the  compilation  of  a  Concordance  to  Shelley.  A 
man  of  energetic  industry  and  of  some  leisure  was 
needed  to  start  the  work,  and  carry  it  through  :  the 
Society  have  to  congratulate  themselves  on  finding  in 
Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis  a  man  of  this  stamp,  and  the  Committee, 
in  the  name  of  the  Society,  thank  him  most  heartily 
for  what  he  offered  to  do,  and  has  done  and  is  doing, 
with  the  aid  of  various  laudable  volunteers.  Moreover 
The  Shelley  Primer  has  been  written  by  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  H.  S.  Salt,  and  will  be  published 
in  or  before  February  by  the  Society's  publishers, 
Messrs.  Reeves  and  Turner.  As  to  The  Shelley  Co?i- 
cordance,  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis  reports  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  give  a  very  fair  account  of  the  progress 
made  with  the  Concordance  of  Shelley's  Poems.  It  was  not  really 
started  till  May  15th,  1886.  Out  of  the  32,026  lines  which  constitute 
Forman's  two-volume  edition  of  Shelley — upon  which  we  have  been 
working — about  1,150  lines  had  already  been  indexed  by  Mrs. 
H,  Buxton  Forman,  and,  including  these,  about  15,000  hnes  are  now 
in  my  hands  indexed  and  revised.  But  besides  those  which  are 
actually  in  hand  I  am  promised  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
remainder  within  a  short  period,  so  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  who^e  will  be  completely  indexed  before  the 
anniversary  of  the  date  at  which  it  was  begun.  The  illustration  of 
the  smaller  words,  which  though  unimportant  from  the  Concordance 
point  of  view,  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  as  illustrating  the  poet's 
diction,  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  R.  le  Gallienne,  of  Birkenhead  ; 
and  although  this  work  has  hitherto  been  a  good  deal  retarded  by 
the  state  of  his  health,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  he  will  be  able 
to  bring  it  to  a  good  end  in  due  course.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
however  that  the  mere  indexing  is  all  that  has  to  be  done.    The 
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sorting,  arranging,  and  the  dictionary  work,  will  take  a  considerable 
time,  but  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  with  unintermitting 
industry  it  may  be  ready  for  press  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the 
time  it  was  fairly  begun.  Among  those  who  have  already  sent  in 
the  work  they  undertook,  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  W.  W.  Aylvvard 
{Witch  of  Atlas  and  Triumph  of  Life),  Mr.  F.  G.  Aylward 
{fulian  ajtd  Maddalo),  Mr.  Foster  Watson  {Prometheus,  Acts  I. 
and  II.),  Miss  P.  M.  EUis  {Rosalind and Hele?i\  Miss  M.  S.  Grove 
{Adonais,  which  was  carried  through  notwithstanding  extreme 
weakness  consequent  on  a  fever,  through  the  effects  of  which  alas  ! 
her  promising  young  life  has  since  been  cut  off),  Mrs.  Scoffern 
{Epipsychidio7i)^  Michael  Field,  Esq.  {The  Sensitive  Plant). 
Within  the  next  few  weeks  I  expect  to  have  placed  in  my  hands 
Hellas,  Prometheus,  Act  III.,  Queen  Mab,  and  The  Ce7ici.  To  these 
I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  add  the  important  piece  of  Laon  and 
Cythna,  for  considerable  portions  of  this  are  already  done,  and  the 
remainder  is,  I  believe,  in  a  forward  state.  F.  S.  Ellis." 

To  Mr.  Salt,  and  especially  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  the 
Committee  desire  to  return  their  warmest  thanks.  Had 
not  these  writers  undertaken  the  works  they  respectively 
did  undertake,  the  Committee  must  have  postponed  these 
works,  perhaps  for  some  years.  Mr.  ElHs's  labour  cannot 
well  end  till  1890,  at  the  earliest;  and  by  his  voluntary 
devotion  to  it  he  has  placed  every  Member  of  the 
Society  under  great  obligation  to  him.  Mr.  Slark,  who 
owns  the  copyright  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  Memoir  of  S/ielleyy 
is  also  entitled  to  thanks  for  his  liberal  permission  to 
use  his  stereotype  plates. 

§  9.  The  Society's  Meetings  and  Papers  for  1887  will 
be  as  follows  : — 

January  26. — General  Meeting,  for  the  presentation  of  Report, 
adoption  of  Rules,  election  of  Officers,  &c. 

February  9. —  The  Triumph  of  Life,  by  John  Todhunter,  M.D. 

March  9. — "  Miss  Alma  Murray  as  '  Beatrice  Cenci,' "  by  B.  L. 
Moseley,  ll.b. 

April  13. —  The  Revolt  of  Islatn,  by  A.  Gait  Ross. 

May  II. — Shelley  Concert. 

June  8. — "  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Shelley,"  by  Dr.  R.  Garnett. 

Other  Papers  will  no  doubt  be  read  before  the  close  of  1887, 
but  the  details  cannot  as  yet  be  notified. 

The  Committee  desire  offers  of  papers,  long  or  short, 
for  the  Society's  Meetings.  These  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chairman  of  Committee  or  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

§  10.  During  the  course  of  its  first  year  the  Shelley 
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Society  has  been  indebted  to  two  Members  for  service 
as  Honorary  Secretary — Mr.  Sydney  E.  Preston  (who,  on 
relinquishing  the  Secretaryship,  was  elected  into  the 
Committee,  but  whose  absorption  in  professional  studies 
has  obliged  him  to  resign  the  post),  and  Mr.  J.  Stanley 
Little.  The  Society  owes  very  much  to  both  these 
gentlemen.  The  work  which  each  of  them  has  had  to 
cope  with  has  been  very  considerable  in  amount,  and 
in  its  discharge  has  called  for  judgment  and  tact  as 
well  as  assiduity:  quaHties  with  which  both  the  Hon- 
orary Secretaries  have  shown  themselves  well  endowed. 
The  Committee  beg  to  thank  them  also  cordially,  in  the 
name  of  the  Society.  The  Local  Honorary  Secretaries 
likewise  have  done  as  much  as  seemed  within  their  com- 
pass, according  to  the  varying  circumstances.  One  of 
them,  Mr.  Scrivenor,  of  Melbourne  (Victoria),  has  been 
highly  energetic  in  founding  at  the  antipodes  a  Shelley 
Society,  affiliated  to  our  own.  Mr.  Kineton  Parkes  has 
also  founded  a  Birmingham  Shelley  Society  in  con- 
nection with  us.  Professor  Peirce,  of  Cambridge  (Mas- 
sachusetts, U.S.A.),  is  bringing  together  a  powerful 
contingent  of  American  members. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise  the  Committee  also  feel 
greatly  indebted.  He  has  had  the  control  of  all  the 
Society's  printing  work,  and  has  edited  three  of  its 
Reprints,  and  has,  moreover,  rendered  most  useful  and 
highly  valued  aid  to  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

§  1 1.  The  past  year  has  been  a  signal  one  in  the  annals 
of  Shelley.  We  leave  the  foundation  of  our  Society  to 
speak  for  itself  without  further  comment:  we  are  now 
referring  to  a  different  matter — the  publication,  in  Nov- 
ember, of  Professor  Dowden's  Life  of  Shelley.  A  very 
large  amount  of  important  material,  hitherto  unpublished, 
was  placed  at  the  author's  disposal  by  various  members 
of  the  poet's  family,  and  by  others  (including  some 
Members  of  this  Society) ;  and  the  knowledge  of  what 
Shelley  really  was  and  really  did  has  been  most  sub- 
stantially enlarged.  A  MS.  volume  of  poems,  and  a 
MS.  prose  work,  by  Shelley  (both  previously  known  to 
exist,  but  neither  of  them  heretofore  drawn  upon  for 
printing)  have  been  examined  by  Professor  Dowden,  who 
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publishes  various  extracts  from  them ;  the  Committee — 
while  expressing  its  painful  regret  that  its  offer  to  print 
these  writings,  in  full  has  (at  least  for  the  present)  been 
declined — cannot  but  entertain  a  strong  wish  that, 
through  some  other  channel,  the  owners  of  these  invalu- 
able MSS.  will  see  fit  to  impart  them  to  the  world. 
The  Committee  may  also  advert  to  the  publication  of 
a  very  valuable  French  translation  (prose)  of  Shelley's 
Complete  Poems,  executed  by  M.  F.  Rabbe.  Two 
volumes  of  this  important  undertaking  have  now  been 
published — a  true  labour  of  love. 

§  12.  The  Committee  have  another  appeal  to  make:  it 
is  addressed  to  all  lovers  of  Shelley.  The  number  of 
our  Members,  400,  is  considerable — it  may  even  be 
called  large ;  for  a  first  year  it  is  beyond  dispute  large. 
Still,  it  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  number  of  men  and 
women  who,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  our  Colonies,  in 
the  United  States,  and  all  over  the  area  of  civilization, 
look  up  to  Shelley — in  some  instances  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  mankind  ;  in  many  more,  as  a  singularly 
interesting  figure  in  poetry  and  in  life ;  and,  in  yet  more 
numerous  cases,  as  a  writer  of  frequent  beauties  and 
frequent  blemishes,  who  deserves  study  according  to  his 
place  in  literature,  such  as  it  shall  ultimately  be  fixed. 
To  all  these  persons  we  address  a  friendly  and  earnest 
invitation  to  join  the  Shelley  Society.  They  will  get 
their  money's  worth,  and  much  more  than  that,  as  tested 
by  the  commercial  standard ;  they  will  increase  their 
knowledge  of  an  author  who  is  always  stimulating,  and 
often  (even  to  the  least  keen  of  sympathisers)  delightful ; 
and  they  will  further,  each  in  his  small  degree,  the 
interests  of  English  literature.  There  is  no  lack  of 
work  to  be  done :  the  Committee  are  anxious  to  do  it, 
and  all  they  ask  is  to  be  furnished  with  the  means  for 
increased  work,  of  which  the  benefit  will  redound  to  all 
who  furnish  such  means. 

§  13.  The  Founder's  Prospectus  of  the  Society  said  that 
its  Committee  would  manage  the  Society  till  December, 
1886,  and  then  suggest  to  Members  the  future  Rules  and 
Officers  of  the  Society.  The  Committee  accordingly 
propose  that  the  following  laws — which  are  only  slightly 
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varied  from  those  of  other  Societies  of  longer  standing — 
be  adopted  as  the  Society's  Rules : — 

I.  The  Shelley  Society  has  for  its  object  the  study,  discussion, 
and  illustration  of  the  Works  and  Personality  of  Shelley,  the  publi- 
cation of  papers  on  them,  and  of  Shelleyana,  of  facsimiles  of  his 
first  editions  and  his  MSS.,  and  of  a  concordance-lexicon  of  his 
Poetical  Works,  the  performance  of  his  Plays,  and  generally  the 
extension  of  the  study  and  influence  of  the  Poet.  The  Society 
is  constituted  for  ten  years,  from  January  ist,  1886,  but  may  be 
continued  from  time  to  time  by  vote  of  a  General  Meeting. 

II.  The  Subscription— which  constitutes  Membership,  save  on 
disapproval  by  the  Committee  in  the  case  of  a  new  Member — is 
One  Guinea  a  year,  payable  in  advance  on  every  New  Year's  Day. 
This  entitles  every  Member  to  one  copy  of  every  work  published 
during  the  current  year  by  the  Society  (save  in  its  Extra  Series), 
to  two  copies  of  the  Papers  and  Note-Book,  and  to  attend  (with  a 
friend)  all  the  Society's  Meetings.  But  no  Member  in  arrears 
can  receive  the  books  till  his  Subscription  is  paid. 

III.  The  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  monthly  from 
October  to  June,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  shall 
from  time  to  time  appoint.  The  January  Meeting  shall  be  the 
Annual  General  Meeting. 

IV.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  elect  a  Committee  of  not 
more  than  twenty-four  Members,  including  a  Chairman,  Treasurer, 
and  Honorary  Secretary,  and  the  Committee  shall  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  Society.  The  Committee  may  fill  up  vacancies  in  its 
numbers  during  a  current  year,  and  shall  appoint  Local  Honorary 
Secretaries,  Agents,  Publishers,  &c.,  as  it  sees  fit. 

V.  At  every  Annual  General  Meeting  all  the  Officers  of  the 
Society  shall  retire  from  office  ;  but  all  shall  be  re-eligible  save 
four  Members  of  the  Committee.  Dr.  Furnivall,  as  the  Founder  of 
the  Society,  shall  be  a  life-member  of  the  Committee. 

VI.  The  Cash  Account  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually 
by  two  Auditors  appointed  by  the  Committee.  The  Auditors  shall 
also  inspect  the  Society's  Stock  and  report  its  state.  And  they 
shall  report  to  every  Annual  General  Meeting  the  Members  in 
arrear  at  the  time  of  their  audit,  and  also  the  liabilities  of  the ' 
Society. 

VII.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  Rules  save  at  an 
Annual  General  Meeting,  or  at  a  Special  General  Meeting,  called 
upon  the  requisition  of  at  least  five  Members,  and  held  at  their 
cost.  One  month's  previous  notice  of  the  change  to  be  proposed 
shall  be  given  in  writing  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  the 
alteration  proposed  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Members 
present  at  such  Meeting. 

With  regard  to  the  Society's  officers,  the  Committee 
think  that  those  who  have,  within   the  Society's  first 
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year,  either  carried  out,  or  ensured  the  future  carrying 
out,  of  every  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Society 
was  founded — who  have  gathered  into  a  body  the  chief 
admirers  of  Shelley  here,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
America ;  who  have  worked  to  do  his  memory  honour 
by  their  meetings  ;  who  have  for  the  first  time  performed 
his  Cenci  and  Hellas ;  who  have  reprinted  in  type-fac- 
simile three  of  his  original  editions,  have  three  more  in 
a  forward  state,  and  several  preparing ;  who  have  photo- 
lithographed  the  MS.  of  his  Proposal  for  putting  Reform 
to  the  Vote ;  who  have  procured  the  publication  of  a 
Shelley  Primer ;  whose  Shelley  Concordance  (thanks  to 
the  zeal  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis  and  his  helpers)  is  half  com- 
piled ;  who  have  done  their  best  to  extend  Shelley's 
influence — should  get  for  their  work  **  the  wages  of 
going  on,"  and  should  be  the  officers  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  1887.  The  list  they  therefore  recommend 
to  the  Society  is  as  follows : — 

COMMITTEE. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Miss  Mathilde  Blind. 

Rev.    Stopford  A.   Brooke, 

M.A. 
Bertram  Dobell. 
F.  S.  Ellis. 
Alfred  Forman. 
H.  Buxton  Forman. 
Fredk.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A., 

Ph.D.  {Treasurer). 
Charles  Gordon  Hall. 
Rev.  W.  a.  Harrison,  M.A. 
Prof.    A.    S.    Napier,    M.A., 

Ph.D. 

Hon.  Sec,  James  Stanley  Little,  76,  Clarendon  Road,  Holland 
Park,  London,  W. 

The  Society's  thanks  are  specially  due  to  the  Council 
of  University  College  for  the  grant  of  the  College 
Rooms  and  Lecture  Theatre  for  the  Society's  Meetings. 


Robert  Alfred  Potts. 
William  Michael  Rossetti 

{Chairman). 
H.  S.  Salt,  M.A. 
Gabriel  Sarrazin. 
William  Bell  Scott. 
Henry  Sweet,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
W.  B.  Tegetmeier. 
John  Todhunter,  M.D. 
A.  W.  Verrall,  M.A. 
Hermann  Vezin. 
Thomas  J.  Wise. 


§  14.  Subscriptions  for  the  Society's  second  year,  1887, 
became  due  on  January  ist,  1887,  and  prompt  payment 
of  them  to   the  Hon.  Sec.  is  asked,  in  order  that  the 
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first  six  publications  for  the  year — (i)  The  Wandering 
Jew,  by  Shelley  and  another  ;  (2)  The  Shelley  Primer,  by 
H.  S.  Salt,  M.A.  ;  (3)  The  Pianoforte  Score,  of  Dr.  W. 
C.  Selle's  setting  of  Hellas ;  (4)  Shelley's  Address  to  the 
Irish  People,  i8i2;  (5)  The  ISIecessity  of  Atheism ;  (6) 
Epipsychidion — may  be  sent,  as  soon  as  they  are  ready, 
to  every  Member  who  has  paid. 

Members  who  have  banking  accounts  will  save  the 
Hon.  Sec.  much  trouble  by  sending  him  an  order  signed 
by  them  in  this  form  : — 

{Date.) 
To  {Ba?tker's  name) 

Till  further  order,  pay  to   THE  SHELLEY  SOCIETY 

or  Bearer  One  Guinea  now,  and  one  on  every  future  New 

Years  Day. 

A B 


New  Members  and  fresh  Subscribers  and  Donors  (we 
conclude  by  repeating  it)  are  always  much  needed. 

For  the  Committee, 

W.  M.  ROSSETTL 

LOCAL  HONORARY  SECRETARIES. 

At^ckland,  New  Zealand:  Prof.  H.  M.  PoSNETT,  University. 
Birminghajn :    W.    KiNETON    Parkes,    Summerfield    Crescent, 

Edgbaston. 
Cambridge:  H.  C.  Marillier,  Peterhouse. 
Cai7ibridge,    Massachusetts,    U.S.A.  :    Prof.    J.    M.    Peirce,    4, 

Kirkland  Place. 
Hackney :  E.  Berdoe,  Tynemouth  House,  Victoria  Park  Gate. 
Manchester :  T.  C  Abbott,  Eastlegh,  Queen's  Road,  Bowdon. 
New  York:  Charles  W.  Frederickson,  741,  Lexington  Avenue. 
Oxford: 

Reading:  J.  J.  RossiTER,  12,  Abbot's  Walk,  Forbury  Gardens. 
Uxbridge:  Alfred  Fountain,  Highfield,  Hillingdon. 

The  Committee  wish  to  see  a  large  number  of  Branch  Shelley 
Societies  and  Local  Shelley  Reading  Clubs  established  out  of 
London,  and  in  its  suburbs.  They  will  be  glad  to  appoint  as  Local 
Honorary  Secretaries  such  persons  as  will  undertake  to  do  what 
they  can  to  promote  the  study  of  Shelley  in  their  different  localities. 
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THE 
SHELLEY  SOCIETY'S  SECOND  ANNUAL   REPORT. 


The  Second  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Shelley  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
nth  of  January,  1888,  at  8  p.m.,  at  University 
College,  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. ;  W. 
M.  RossETTi,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 


SECOND   ANNUAL   REPORT,    1888. 


§  9.  M.  Rabbe  and  Mr.  Sharp — 
Works  on  Shelley. 

§  10.  Publications  proposed  for 
1888. 

§  II.  The  like  for  iZZ()— Sug- 
gestion of  anticipated 
subscription  for  1 889. 

§12.  Conclusion. 

§  13.  Reprint      of     Margaret 
Nicholson. 
Treasurer's      Cash  -Ac- 
count. 


§  I.  Number  of  Members. 

§  2.  General  Publications   and 

Papers  in  1887. 
§  3.  Musical  Soiree  in  1887. 
§  4.   The  Meetings  in  1887,  and 

Papers  there  read. 
§  5.   The  like  for  1888. 
§  6.   The  Shelley  Concordance. 
§  7.   The  Honorary  Secretaries 

— Mr.  Preston  J  Mr.  Little, 

Mr.     Wise.      The    local 

Branches — Birmingham. 
§  8.  Committee  for  1888. 

§  I.  The  Committee  of  the  Shelley  Society  submit  to 
the  Members  the  following  Report  as  to  the  work  of  the 
Society's  second  year,  1887. 

When  the  preceding  Annual  Report  was  presented, 
January  26th,  1887,  the  number  of  Members  of  the 
Society  stood  at  400.  It  now  stands  at  402,  of  whom 
only  about  360  have  paid  their  subscriptions.  This  is 
not  quite  as  it  should  be.  We  ought  to  have  retained, 
allowing  only  for  the  few  contingent  losses  which  are 
inevitable,  the  whole  of  our  List  of  Members  in  1886  ; 
and  ought  in  1887  to  have  added  a  fair  proportionate 
number  of  new  names.      On   all  grounds — chiefly  on 
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the  ground  of  Shelley's  name  and  fame,  and  partly  on 
that  of  the  very  considerable  advantages  which  the 
Society  realised  for  its  Members  in  1886,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  only  too  well  pleased  to  continue  for 
them  in  1887 — the  list  of  enrolled  Members  ought  to 
have  risen  higher  by  this  time.  Still,  a  list  of  402 
(or  even  of  360  paying)  Members,  is  a  handsom-e 
one  for  a  Literary  Society  in  the  second  year  of  its 
existence  ;  and  your  Committee,  while  they  see  plenty 
of  room  for  renewed  effort,  see  none  for  discouragement. 

§  2.  The  work  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year 
consists  of  (i)  General  Publications,  (2)  Papers  and 
Note-book,  and  (3)  a  Musical  Performance,  besides  the 
usual  Monthly  Papers. 

(l)  The  general  publications  are  as  follows : — 

a.  The  Wandering  Jew  :  a  Poem  by  Shelley  and  Medwin.  Edited 
by  Mr.  B.  Dobell. 

b.  The  Shelley  Primer,  by  H.  S.  Salt. 

c.  The  Pianoforte  Score  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Selld's  music  to  Shelley's 
Hellas. 

d.  Shelley's  Epipsychidion,  with  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke,  a  Note  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Swinburne,  and  a  Bibliographical 
Preface  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Potts.     Presented  by  Mr.  Potts. 

Both  Mr.  Potts  and  Mr.  Brooke  are  entitled  to  the 
heartiest  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  generous  gift  of 
this  book,  and  the  eloquent  elucidation  of  it. 

We  should  here  recall  attention  to  a  passage  in  the 
Annual  Report  read  in  January  last.  It  runs  as 
follows : — 

"  The  Committee  are  anxious  to  avoid  pledging  themselves  with 
any  great  precision  to  a  list  of  publications  for  1887.  The  fol- 
lowing first  list,  or  a  majority  of  the  works  named  in  it,  may  be 
expected — 

The  Wandering  Jew. 

The  Shelley  Primer,  by  Mr.  Salt. 

The  Pianoforte  Score  of  Dr.  Selle''s  setting  of  Hellas. 

Shelley's  Address  to  the  Irish  People. 

Shelley's  Necessity  of  Atheis7n. 

Epipsychidion." 

Besides  these  six  books,  ten  others  were  named  as 
possible,  but  only  in  case  donors  were  to  come  forward, 
or  the  number  of  our  Members  were  to  increase. 
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Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  any  one  of  the  last- 
named  ten  books  has  been  published  ;  and  of  the  six 
less  indefinitely  announced,  only  four,  which  we  have 
already  named,  have  appeared.  The  Address  to  the  Irish 
People  and  The  Necessity  of  Atheism  remain  over,  and 
will  now  belong  to  the  issue  of  1888.  They  are  expected 
to  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  current  month  terminates. 

It  is  clear  that  not  only  in  respect  of  The  Cenci  per- 
formance, followed  by  the  Hellas,  but  also  in  respect  of 
publications,  the  Committee  was  far  too  liberal  to  the 
Society — or  shall  we  say,  the  Society  was  too  liberal  to 
its  Members  .'' — in  1886,  and  was  over-desirous  of  repeating 
the  like  course  in  1887.  The  consequence  of  this  san- 
guine method  of  dealing  with  our  moderate  funds  is,  that 
the  cost  of  The  Cenci  and  Hellas  absorbed  our  income  of 
1886,  and  that  we  have  run  up  a  heavy  printer's  bill,  and 
must  now  lay  ourselves  out  to  retrench  until  we  shall 
have  cleared  off  our  liabilities.  To  avoid  any  large  pre- 
sent expenditure  upon  printing,  necessarily  means  to 
issue  few  books  to  Members  for  a  while.  This  cannot  but 
be  disappointing  to  the  Members  ;  and  the  Committee 
regret  to  make  the  announcement.  Accurately  con- 
sidered however,  there  is  no  real  harm  done.  If  we 
reckon  together  the  doings  of  three  years — 1886,  'Z'j, 
and  'ZZ — every  Member  will  have  had  for  his  annual 
guinea  a  very  full  and  indeed  handsome  guinea's-worth  ; 
and  it  finally  amounts  to  this  :  that  the  Committee,  eager 
to  do  their  very  best  for  the  Society  at  the  very  earliest 
opportunity,  supplied,  sooner  than  these  could  be 
reasonably  expected  or  asked  for,  some  of  the  volumes 
really  proper  to  a  triennial  issue.  If  Members  will  only 
be  so  considerate  as  to  feel  obliged  to  the  Committee  for 
delivering  certain  books  before  they  were  fairly  due, 
they  will  condone  the  less  liberal  distribution  of  ensuing 
date. 

(2)  The  papers  issued  have  been  : — 

"  On  Shelley's  Triumph  of  Life"  by  John  Todhunter,  M.D. 

"  Miss  Alma  Murray  as  '  Beatrice  Cenci,' "  by  B.  L.  Mosely, 
LL.B. 

"  On  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Shelley,"  by  Richard  Garnett,  LL.D. 

"  On  Prometheus  Unbound  considered  as  a  Poem,"  by  W.  M. 
Rossetti.     Part  I. 
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Three  parts  of  the  Shelley  Note-book  have  also  been 
sent  out. 

(3)  The  musical  performance  took  place  in  University 
College  on  May  nth,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
Wallace  Wells.  Various  distinguished  vocalists  and 
musicians,  and  some  eminent  amateurs  as  well,  favoured 
us  by  taking  part  in  it ;  and  some  of  the  most  choice 
and  admired  musical  settings  of  Shelley's  exquisite 
lyrics  were  given  on  that  occasion — an  item  of  special 
interest  being  an  adaptation  of  To  Night  to  the  music  of 
Wagner's  Trdiime.  It  was  with  peculiar  pleasure  that 
we  included  in  the  selection  the  setting  of  the 
*'  Hymn  of  Pan  "  by  the  poet's  son,  Sir  Percy  Florence 
Shelley. 

§  3.  This  musical  soiree  was  the  only  performance 
of  any  such  kind  that  your  Committee  were  prepared  to 
undertake  in  1887;  for,  as  was  notified  at  our  last  annual 
meeting,  a  very  troublesome  deficit  had  resulted  from  the 
performance  in  1886  of  Shelley's  Hellas,  recitation  and 
music,  and  we  were  bound  to  economise  in  proportion  in 
1887.  There  was  therefore  no  performance,  such  as  we 
had  early  in  1886,  of  the  tragedy  of  The  Cenci ;  nor  can 
the  Committee  say  that  any  such  performance  will  be 
given  in  the  current  year.  The  matter  will  however  be 
borne  in  mind  ;  and,  if  funds  should  be  forthcoming,  few 
things  would  be  more  gratifying  to  the  Committee  than 
to  repeat  the  memorable  experiment  of  1886,  and  re-enact 
The  Cenci — for  the  honour  of  Shelley  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  our  Members  and  their  friends,  and  to  express  a 
due  sense  of  the  generous  support  which  some  of  the  fore- 
most dramatic  artists  were  then  willing  to  afford  us,  and 
would  assuredly  not  deny  us  hereafter. 

§  4.  The  meetings  and  papers  proper  to  1887  were  as 
understated  : — 

January  26. — Annual  General  Meeting. 

February  9. — The  Triumph  of  Life ^  by  Dr.  Todhunter. 

March  9. — "  Miss  Alma  Murray  as  *  Beatrice  Cenci/  "  by  B.  L. 
Mosely,  LL.B. 

April  13. —  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  by  A.  Gait  Ross. 

June  8. — "  Reminiscences  of  Miss  ClairmontjRemarkson  Shelley's 
Poetry,"  &c.,  by  E.  A.  Silsbee. 
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October  12. — "  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Shelley,"  by  Dr.  Garnett. 
November  9. — ^^ Prometheus  Undound  considerQd  as  a  Poem,"  Part 
i.,  by  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

December  7. — "  Shelley  and  Socialism,"  by  Dr.  Aveling. 

§  5.  For  the  current  year  we  expect : — 

January  1 1  (this  evening), — "  Prometheus  U?tbound  considered  as 
a  Poem,"  Part  II.,  by  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

February  8. — "  Shelley's  Faith,"  by  W.  Kineton  Parkes. 

March  14. — "Shelley's  Metres,"  by  Professor  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Mayor,  B.D. 

April  II.— Julian  and  Maddalo^  by  H.  S.  Salt. 

May  9. — "  Shelley's  view  of  Nature  compared  with  that  of  the 
Vedas,  and  of  other  Poets,"  by  Dr.  Henry  Sweet. 

June  13. — "Shelley's  Women,"  by  Miss  Blind. 

Some  other  papers,  as  yet  undetermined,  will  no  doubt 
be  read  before  the  year  closes. 

§  6.  The  Shelley  Concordance  is  proceeding  under  the 
active  direction  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  to  whom  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  we  expressed  last  year  must  again  be 
recorded  on  the  present  occasion,  and  with  an  increase, 
inasmuch  as  he  now  follows  up  his  old  gift  of  Shelley's 
Hellas  with  a  fresh  present  of  his  Alphabetical  Table 
of  Contents  to  the  three  standard  Editions  of  Shelley's 
Poems.     Here  is  Mr.  Ellis's  report  on  the  subject : — 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that,  physical  capacity  and  will 
having  kept  pace  during  the  past  year,  the  Concordance-Lexicon  to 
Shelley  has  made  what  I  venture  to  hope  may  be  esteemed  good 
progress.  When  I  sent  in  my  report  upon  it  about  twelve  months 
since,  I  expressed  my  belief  that  the  copying  part  of  the  Concordance 
would  be  completed  within  a  year  from  the  time  it  was  put  in  hand 
(May  15,  1886),  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  thanks  to  the  efficient 
help  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with,  I  got  the  whole  into  my 
hands,  and  was  able  to  finish  the  revision  of  it  by  the  ist  of  May, 
1887.  Since  then  I  have  been  fully  occupied  in  sorting  the  slips 
into  one  alphabet,  and  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  Miss  R.  A. 
Newsam  this  was  completed  by  December  4th.  As  there  are 
about  120,000  slips,  and  these  had  to  be  passed  through  one's 
hands  not  less  than  eight  or  nine  times,  it  amounts  to  the  handling 
of  nearly  a  million  of  papers,  which  necessarily  occupies  a  consider- 
able time,  however  industrious  one  may  be.  Were  it  intended  to 
print  the  Concordance  on  the  plan  which  was  first  proposed  for  it, 
on  the  model  of  Mrs.  Clark's  Concordance  to  Shakespeare,  it  might 
be  said  to  be  now  ready  for  press,  but  to  carry  out  the  excellent 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Furnivall,  and  give  it  the  character  of  a  lexicon 
as  well  as  a  concordance,  will,  I  think,  occupy  at  least  another  year 
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— perhaps  two  years — but  of  this  I  shall  be  better  able  to  speak  when 
I  have  been  at  work  at  it  for  a  few  weeks.  When  I  see  how  many- 
slips  can  be  got  through  in  a  month,  it  will  be  easy  to  strike  the 
average  and  calculate  the  time  the  whole  will  occupy  accordingly. 
There  is  every  reason  to  beheve  that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  made  good 
progress  with  the  small  words,  and  that  that  portion  of  the  work 
will  be  ready  for  incorporation  with  my  own  by  the  time  I  am  pre- 
pared for  it.  During  the  progress  of  my  work  I  have  often  found 
great  hindrance  from  the  difficulty  I  have  experienced  of  turning 
readily  to  the  smaller  pieces  and  fragments  of  Shelley's  poetry. 
The  tables  of  contents  are  all  that  could  be  desired  in  their  way, 
but  as  there  are  in  all  nearly  300  separate  pieces,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
for  the  eye  to  catch  at  once  the  particular  title  it  is  in  quest  of.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  many  students  of  Shelley  have  found  the  same 
difficulty  that  I  have  done  in  this  matter,  and  with  a  view  to  obviate 
it  in  future,  I  have  compiled  what  may  be  styled  a  concordance  index 
adapted  to  the  three  standard  editions  of  Shelley's  works — (i)  Mr. 
Rossetti's  edition  in  three  volumes,  (2)  Mr.  Forman's  edition  in  two 
volumes,  (3)  Mr.  Forman's  four-volume  edition.  This  index  will 
be  so  printed  that  it  may  be  bound  with  either  of  these  editions, 
and  will,  I  hope,  be  in  the  hands  of  members  very  shortly,  as  it  is 
now  in  the  press." 

§  7.  Last  year  we  had  to  acknowledge  the  assiduous 
and  able  services  of  two  successive  Honorary  Secretaries, 
Mr.  Preston  and  Mr.  Stanley  Little.  The  latter  gentle- 
man might  be  familiarly  characterised  by  the  old  phrase, 
"  a  glutton  for  work."  His  hands  were  so  full  of  various 
and  exacting  kinds  of  work  that  this  consideration,  along 
with  a  condition  of  health  which  would  not  brook 
neglect,  compelled  him  to  tender  his  resignation  in 
December  last ;  and  since  then  Mr.  Wise  has  undertaken 
the  duties  of  Honorary  Secretary.  No  member  of  the 
Society  is  better  entitled  than  Mr.  Wise  to  the  thanks  of 
his  fellow-members,  on  various  grounds  which  need  not 
be  here  particularised  :  and  to  no  one  could  the  duties  of 
Honorary  Secretary  have  been  more  confidently  assigned 
by  the  Committee,  who  heartily  acknowledge  his  alacrity 
in  accepting  the  post — well  known  to  them  to  be  no 
sinecure. 

The  local  Branches  of  the  Shelley  Society  continue, 
it  is  presumed,  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  In  a  letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  Kineton  Parkes  to  Mr.  Rossetti  on 
20  December  we  have  news  of  the  Birmingham  Branch, 
and  that  is  highly  gratifying.    He  says : — "  I  am  sending 
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you  herewith  a  paper  [by  Isabella  Portgate]  on  The 
Witch  of  AtlaSf  which  was  read  before  our  Branch  on 
15  November.  .  .  .  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  we 
have  had  a  most  successful  term.  At  our  last  meeting 
we  had  seventy-three  people.  The  number  of  Members 
is  sixty  ;  and  we've  had  an  average  attendance  of  forty- 
eight  during  the  term.  This  is  most  satisfactory,  for  the 
numbers  are  considerably  more  than  the  corresponding 
ones  last  session.  The  interest  now  felt  and  manifested 
in  Shelley  is  very  great,  and  all  owing  to  the  Society." 

§  8.  In  the  rules  of  the  Shelley  Society  adopted  atth 
General  Meeting  of  last  year  it  was  provided  that  four 
members  of  the  Committee  should  retire  yearly.  This 
having  been  arranged,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Committee 
for  1888  consist  of  the  following  members  : — 


Miss  Mathilde  Blind. 
Rev.   Stopford   A.  Brooke, 

M.A. 
Bertram  Dobell. 
F.  S.  Ellis. 
Alfred  Forman. 
H.  Buxton  Forman. 
Fredk.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A., 

Ph.D.  {Treasurer). 
Rev.  W.  a.  Harrison,  M.A. 
James  Stanley  Little. 
Prof.    A.    S.    Napier,   M.A., 

Ph.D. 


Robert  Alfred  Potts. 
William  F.  Revei.l. 
William  Michael  Rossetti 

{Chairman). 
H.  S.  Salt. 
Gabriel  Sarrazin. 
Wm.  Bell  Scott. 
G.  Bernard  Shaw. 
E.  A.  Silsbee. 
John  Slark. 

Henry  Sweet,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
W.  B.  Tegetmeier. 
John  Todhunter,  M.D. 


Thos.  J.  Wise,  Hon.  Secretary. 

§  9.  Apart  from  the  work  of  the  Society,  the  chief 
Shelleian  events  of  the  year  1887  have  been — 

(i)  The  completion  of  the  publication  of  the  translation 
into  French,  by  M.  Felix  Rabbe,  of  the  poetical  works  of 
Shelley,  supplemented  by  a  Life  of  the  poet  in  French,  a 
work  of  very  considerable  interest.  M.  Rabbe  has  also 
translated  some  of  Shelley's  letters,  and  has  published 
some  instalments  of  the  version. 

(2)  The  publication  of  a  "  Life  of  Shelley,"  by  one  of 
our  Members,  Mr.  William  Sharp,  in  the  series  entitled 
"  Great  Writers."  It  would  perhaps  hardly  beseem  the 
Committee  to  commend  the  work  of  a  Member  of  the 
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Society :  otherwise  we  could  easily   have   added   some 
expressions  of  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  Sharp. 

§  10.  Thus  far  for  1887.  To  provide  for  1888  and 
1889  the  Committee  propose  to  cancel  the  Society's 
Extra  Series,  transfer  its  chief  publications  to  the  Original 
Series,  and  have  the  principal  books  for  1888  and  1889 
ready  in  January,  1888,  or  soon  after.  The  publications 
for  1888  will  be:— 

1.  The  Papers  of  the  Shelley  Society,  Part  I.  \At  Press. 

2.  The  Note-book  of  the  Shelley  Society,  Part  I.  \At  Press. 

3.  The  Mask  of  Anarchy.  A  Facsimile  of  the  holograph  MS.  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise,  with  an  Introduction  by  Mr. 
Buxton  Forman,  {Ready. 

4.  An  Alphabetical  Table  of  Contents  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti's 
and  Mr.  H.  B.  Forman's  editions  of  Shelley's  Poetical  Works, 
compiled  and  presented  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis.  \Ready. 

5.  The  Address  to  the  Irish  People,  edited  by  Thos.  J.  Wise, 
with  an  Introduction  by  G ;  presented  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Slater. 

\At  Press. 

6.  Rosalind  and  Helen.  Type-Facsimile,  edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  H.  Buxton  Forman  ;  a  gift  to  the  Society  by  an 
American  Member.  \At  Press. 

7.  Posthumous  Fragfnents  of  Margaret  Nicholson.  Type- 
Facsimile  Reprint.     Edited  by  H.  Buxton  Forman. 

{Nearly  Ready. 

This  will  be  more  than  a  good  equivalent  for  the 
subscription-money,  spite  of  the  necessity,  already  ad- 
verted  to,   for  restricting  our  printing  operations. 

§  II.  For  1889  we  may  expect  to  deliver — 

1.  The  Proposal  for  Putting  Reform  to  the  Vote,  by  the  Hermit 
of  Marlow  (Shelley).  Facsimile  of  the  holograph  MS.,  with  an 
Introduction  by  H.  Buxton  Forman.  [Ready. 

2.  Shelley's  Hyfnn  of  Pan.  Set  to  music  by  his  son.  Sir  Percy 
F.  Shelley.     Folio.  \^Ready. 

3.  The  Necessity  of  Atheism,  presented  by  Mr.  Wise. 

[Already  in  print. 

4.  The  Papers  of  the  Shelley  Society,  Part  II. 

5.  The  Note-book  of  the  Shelley  Society,  Part  II. 

Three  of  these  publications,  proper  to  1889,  will  pro- 
bably be  ready  within  the  current  month  of  January, 
1888  ;  and  such  members  as  may  be  willing  to  pay  in 
1888  their  subscription  for  1889  will  be  furnished  at  once 
with  those  three  publications  for  1889.  The  Committee 
would  like  to  see  this  suggested  arrangement,  which  is 
no  novelty,  but  has  been  a  practical  success  in  other 
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societies,  carried  out  in  a  free,  ungrudging  spirit,  as  such 
a  course  would  enable  them  to  clear  off  a  part  of  the 
large  debt  for  printing.  The  sooner  we  clear  it  off  the 
better  for  all  parties ;  and  especially  the  better  for  the 
printing  and  publishing  work  of  the  Society  in  the  ensuing 
years  of  its  existence. 

§  12.  While  the  Committee  acknowledge  their  two 
chief  mistakes — the  performance  of  the  Hellas  and  the 
putting  of  important  books  like  the  Reform  pamphlet 
and  Mask  facsimiles  in  the  Extra  Series — they  can  claim 
to  have  retrieved  the  latter,  and  they  are  on  the  way  to 
repair  the  damage  of  the  former.  With  the  help  of 
Members  they  feel  confident  that  they  can  carry  the 
Society's  work  to  a  successful  outcome.  But  fresh 
Members  and  subscriptions  are  sorely  needed. 


FACSIMILE  REPRINT  OF  THE 
POSTHUMOUS  FRAGMENTS   OF  MARGARET  NICHOLSON. 


§  1 3.  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  who  has  already  given  us  the 
Reprint  of  Hellas,  and  is  now  giving  us  the  much-needed 
Alphabetical  Table  of  Contents  to  the  various  editions  of 
Shelley's  Works,  has  offered  to  defray  one-half  the  cost 
of  the  Reprint  of  the  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Mar- 
garet Nicholson,  provided  some  other  Member  or  Mem- 
bers will  supply  the  other  half  Several  Members  of 
the  Committee  (Messrs.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  R.  A.  Potts, 
F.  J.  Furnivall,  T.  J.  Wise,  H.  B.  Forman,  and  Bertram 
Dobell),  have  each  subscribed  Two  Guineas  towards 
this  object.  The  Committee  therefore  trust  that  some 
other  Members  of  the  Society  will  come  forward  with 
subscriptions  to  cover  the  balance  of  the  cost,  in  order 
that  the  book  (which  is  already  complete  in  type),  may 
be  issued  without  delay.  The  Honorary  Secretary  (Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Wise)  will  be  glad  to  receive  contributions, 
or  promises  of  contributions,  for  this  purpose. 


It  is  hoped  that  Members  will  forward  their  subscrip- 
tions for  the  new  year  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  as  early 
as  possible,  that  the  first  issue  of  books  for  1888  may  be 
put  into  circulation  without  delay. 
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THE    SHELLEY    SOCIETY, 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  1889. 


Some  of  the  Society's  Publications  for  1889  are  now- 
ready.  These  can  be  delivered  at  once  to  any  Member 
who  cares  to  pay  his  next  year's  subscription  in  advance. 
The  following  books  will  be  issued  in  1889,  together  with 
such  additional  works  as  may  be  presented  to  the  Society, 
or  as  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  may  enable  the 
Committee  to  produce, 

1.  Shelley's  Proposal  for  Putting  Reform  to  the  Vote  throughout  the 
Ki7igdo?n.  8vo.  1817.  An  exact  reproduction  in  photo-lithography 
(by  W.  Griggs,  of  Elm  House,  Peckham)  of  the  original  manuscript. 
With  a  frontispiece  of  Shelley's  house  at  Marlow,  and  an  Introduction 
by  H.  Buxton  Forman.  (A  detailed  account  of  this  manuscript  will 
be  found  in  The  Shelley  Library ^  pp.  d^,^  66.)   4to.   Price  \os.    Boards. 

{Issued. 

2.  Shelley's  Hymn  of  Pan,  set  to  music  by  his  son,  Sir  Percy  F. 
Shelley,  Bart.,  in  1864.  This  has  not  hitherto  been  on  sale,  but  has 
now  been  printed  for  the  Society  by  Sir  Percy's  permission.  FoHo. 
Price  3J'.  {Issued. 

3.  The  Necessity  of  Atheism.  i2mo.  (Not  dated,  but  181 1.)  A 
Type-Facsimile  Reprint  on  hand-made  Paper.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Thomas  J.  Wise.  Presented  by  the  Editor.  i2mo. 
Price  6^.     Boards.  {In  type. 

4.  The  Shelley  Society's  Papers,  Part  II. 

5.  The  Shelley  Society's  Note-Book,  Part  II. 


The  Committee  will  print  and  issue  from  time  to  time 
the  Papers  read  at  the  various  meetings  ;  they  also  hope  to 
produce  during  the  year  some  further  numbers  of  the 
Note-Book,  but  in  this  they  will  be  guided  entirely  by  the 
amount  of  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  Committee  hope  that  some  Members  will  give  the 
Society  other  Facsimile  Reprints,  in  addition  to  those 
already  promised.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  reproducing 
any  of  the  original  editions  of  Shelley's  different  works 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Honorary  Secretary. 
Two  or  more  friends  may  well  join  in  the  gift  of  a  book. 


THE 

SHELLEY  SOCIETY'S  PAPERS 

Part  L 


CONTENTS. 


1.  "  Inaugural  Address,"  by  the  Rev.   Stopford  A. 

Brooke,  M.A i 

2.  "  On  the  Vicissitudes  of  Queen  Mabl'  by  H.  BuxTON 

FORMAN      19 

3.  ''Shelley's  View  of  Nature  contrasted  with  Darwin's," 

by  Miss  Mathilde  Blind 36 

'-  4.  *'  A    Study   of  PrometJmis    Unboimd;'    by    W.    M. 

ROSSETTI.     Part  I .        50 

5.  "Notes  on   The  Triumph  of  Life  I'  by  John  Tod- 

HUNTER,  M.D 73 

6.  "  Shelley,  '-Peterloo,'  and  the  Mask  of  Anarchy l\  by 

H.  Buxton  FORMAN 81 

7.  "  The  Hermit  of  Marlow,"  by  H.  BuXTON  FORMAN..     102 

8.  ''  Shelley  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,"  by  Dr.  RICHARD 

Garnett 122 

9.  "  A   Study   of  Prometheus    Unbound;'   by   W.  M. 

ROSSETTI.     Part  1 1 138 

10.  ''A    Study   of  Prometheus    Unbound^'   by   W.    M. 

ROSSETTI.     Part  III 158 

Appendix. 

1.  The  Shelley  Society's  First  Annual  Report,  by  W. 

M.  ROSSETTI I* 

2.  The  Shelley  Society's   Second  Annual  Report,  by 

W.  M.  ROSSETTI 21* 
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THE 

SHELLEY  SOCIETY'S    PAPERS. 

Part  II. 
BEING  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


[The  Title-page^  Table  of  Contents,  &c.,  together  with  a  full  Index, 
will  be  provided  for  this  Work  as  soon  as  sufficient  Parts  have 
been  issued  to  form  a  complete  Volume.] 
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PRICE   TEN  SHILLINGS. 


THE    SHELLEY    SOCIETY, 


SESSION    1890-1891. 


The  following  will  be  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  for 
the  monthly  Wednesdays  of  the  Session  1890-91  : — 

1890.  Wednesday, 

October  iSth.       ''The  New  Shelleyism."       H.  S.  Salt. 
November  12th.   "  Shelley  &  Vegetarianism, "  W,  E.  A.  Axon. 
December  loth.  **  The  Shelleys  near  Geneva  ; 

Dr.  Polidari's  Diary."       W.  M.  Rossetti. 

1891.  Wednesday, 

January  14th.        "On  Laon  and  Cythna:'      Mrs.  J.  A.  Simpson. 
February  i  ith.     **  After  Shelley  in  Italy."       Prof.  W.  Hall  Griffin. 
(This  Lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of  Magic  Lantern  views.) 
March  nth.  A  Paper.  Edwin  Johnson,  M.A. 

(Particulars  to  be  announced.) 
April  8th.  "Shelley  and  His  Relations 

to  Christian  Dogma."         Dr.  A.  H.  Japp. 
May  13th.  "The    Sources    of  Shelley's 

Chief  Poems."  Prof.  G.  A.  F.  Ackermann. 

June  loth.  "Other    Poets'     Views    of 

Prometheus:'  Dr.  R.  Garnett. 


The  Society's  Meetings  are  held  at  University 
College,  Gower  Stret,  W.C,  at  8  p.m.  Members 
are  entitled  to  invite  friends  to  be  present  with  them. 
A  discussion  follows  each  Lecture,  in  which  all  are  invited 
to  take  part.  The  Hon.  Sec.  is  at  all  times  ready  to 
receive  offers  of,  or  suggestions  for,  future  papers  to  be 
read  before  the  SOCIETY. 
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any  reasonable  lover  of  poetry  would  do)  at  being  thus 
particular  over  transactions  so  remote  from  literal 
reality;  but  I  think  that,  accepting  the  main  lines  of  the 
action  as  I  have  put  them,  and  allowing  for  a  laxity  of 
phrase  or  image  here  and  there,  the  difficulties  of  detail 
are  not  formidable.  I  will  only  cite  one  of  the  minor 
points  debated  by  Thomson.  He  thought  that,  in  scene 
I  of  Act  II.,  the  phrase  — 

"  For  through  its  grey  robe  gleams  the  golden  dew 
Whose  stars  the  noon  has  quenched  not " — 

implies  that  noon  has  already  passed  ;  and  therefore  he 
deemed  this  phrase  inconsistent  with  the  one  later  on  in 
scene  2, — 

"  But  should  we  stay  to  speak,  noontide  would  come," 

clearly  showing  that  noon  is  still  in  the  future.  This  is 
far  from  conclusive  ;  for  the  words  "  Whose  stars  the 
noon  has  quenched  not "  may  just  as  well  mean  **  The 
noon  has  not  yet  come  so  as  to  quench  them,"  as  "  The 
noon  has  actually  come  and  nevertheless  has  not 
quenched  them." 

3.  The  third  head  of  difficulty  raised  by  Thomson 
relates  to  the  duplicate  cavern  and  the  duplicate  temple 
in  Act  III.  :  a  matter  which  I  have  already  discussed. 
Thomson  considered  the  discrepancies  to  be  irreconcil- 
able :  but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  going  too  far.  I 
apprehend  there  is  no  positive  reason  why  Prometheus 
should  not  have  contemplated  living  in  cavern  (as  we 
will  call  it  for  clearness'  sake)  A,  and  why  Mother  Earth 
should  not  afterwards  offer  him  cavern  B,  and  get  him 
convoyed  thither  by  the  Spirit  in  the  likeness  of  a 
Winged  Child  ;  nor  why  Earth  should  not  speak  of  two 
diverse  temples,  one  (possibly  now  no  longer  extant) 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  or  other  power  of  Evil,  and  the 
second  to  Prometheus  himself.  The  confusion,  or  oppo- 
sition, or  ambiguous  duality  is,  I  venture  to  think, 
inartistic,  but  not  necessarily  blundering.  As  to  another 
point  of  duality  to  which  Thomson  adverted — the  de- 
scription, given  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  of  the  effects 
of  the  sounding  of  the  mystic  shell,  followed  by  the 
description  of  the  same  event  which  the  Spirit  of  the 
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Hour  supplies  when  she  returns  to  Prometheus,  I 
decidedly  think  Thomson  was  in  error.  I  find  no  sort 
of  incompatibility  in  the  two  narratives ;  nor  yet  any 
reason  why  so  stupendous  a  change  in  the  disposition 
and  the  lot  of  the  human  race  should  not  be  narrated 
twice  over,  from  two  independent  points  of  view — that 
of  the  childlike  Spirit  of  the  Earth  who  witnessed  it,  and 
that  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour,  who  at  the  bidding  of 
Prometheus  transacted  it  ex  officio. 

4.  Thomson  commented  on  the  sex  of  the  Hours  who 
appear  in  the  cave  of  Demogorgon,  and  again  after- 
wards, and  on  their  immortal  or  mortal  nature.  His 
observations  are  sound  in  detail ;  but,  when  we  regard 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  poem,  and  the  part  which  the 
Hours  play  in  it,  I  do  not  think  that  Shelley  can 
reasonably  be  accused  even  of  inadvertence  in  this 
respect. 

5.  Thomson  referred,  in  a  fine  spirit  of  poetic  dis- 
crimination, to  the  Shelleyan  personages  —  Earth 
(Mother  Earth),  and  the  childlike  Spirit  of  the  Earth ; 
and  the  Earth  as  uttering  the  antiphonal  dialogue  with 
the  Moon  in  Act  IV.  He  has  expressed  very  well  the 
distinctions  which  require  to  be  borne  in  mind  for 
realizing  the  full  value  of  these  elements  of  the 
drama. 

6  and  7.  Under  these  numbers  Thompson  discussed 
certain  individual  passages  of  the  poem  which  appeared 
to  him  to  present  a  verbal  difficulty,  or  to  call  for  some 
expansion  or  further  definition.  I  will  not  enter  upon 
them,  beyond  saying  that  on  the  whole  I  think  the 
text  meets  all  reasonable  and  requisite  demands.  Still 
Thomson's  remarks,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  well  worth 
perusing :  they  show  the  keenness  of  his  own  observa- 
tion, and  will  tend  to  quicken  that  of  other  readers. 
And,  when  so  great  a  work  as  the  PrometJieiis  Unbound 
is  in  question, — one  so  large  in  significance,  so  imagina- 
tive in  treatment,  so  subtle  in  expression — the  reader  is 
no  more  than  just  both  to  Shelley  and  to  himself  if  he 
looks  with  earnest  attention  to  all  the  details.  He  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  in  all  of  them  Shelley  meant,  in  one 
way  or  in  another,  quite  as  much  as  the  sharpest-sighted 
reader  will  discern  in  them.     Shelley  once  wrote  that 
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the  Prometheus,  "the  best  thing"  he  ever  produced, 
"was  never  intended  for  more  than  five  or  six  persons." 
The  five  or  six  have  by  this  time  swelled  into  five  or  six 
hundred,  five  or  six  thousand  :  how  gladly  would  many 
of  us,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  think  that  we  also  read 
the  poem  in  a  spirit  such  as  Shelley  expected  to  find, 
in  his  own  lifetime,  only  among  those  five  or  six ! 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  contribution  which  James 
Thomson  made  to  the  elucidation  oi Prometheiis  Unbound, 
I  ought  not  to  neglect  mentioning  that  which  was 
supplied  by  a  Member  of  th's  Society,  Dr.  Todhunter, 
in  his  valuable  book,  A  Study  of  Shelley,  published  in 
1880.  Dr.  Todhunter  has  in  fact  there  offered  many 
important  clues  to  the  comprehensive  survey  and  reason- 
able thinking-out  of  the  drama,  more  especially  as  a 
mythical  invention  or  symbol.  My  own  comments  have 
gone  mostly  upon  different  lines  ;  but  I  would  recom- 
mend my  hearers  to  consult  Dr.  Todhunter's  volume — 
or  to  re-consult  it,  if  it  is  not  new  to  them. 

This  is  the  third  evening  in  which  I  have  appeared 
before  the  Shelley  Society  as  an  eyLYios'iior  oi  Prometheus 
Unbound.  Perhaps  I  have  strained  the  patience  of  some 
of  my  auditors.  At  any  rate,  I  will  admit  in  concluding 
that  what  I  or  what  any  one  finds  to  say  about  the  poem 
is  a  thing  of  minor  account.  An  exposition,  such  as  that 
which  I  have  adventured,  is  of  little  value  save  in  so  far 
as  it  may  send  readers  to  the  poem  itself,  with  an 
enlarged  or  acuter  feeling  for  its  meaning  and  its 
beauties.  To  read  the  great  and  glorious  poem,  with  a 
mind  open  to  its  influences,  is  an  excellent  thing:  to 
rise  from  it  imbued  with  the  great  and  glorious  spirit  in 
which  its  author  thought  and  wrote  is  more  excellent 
still.  May  this  have  been  the  experience  of  many  of 
you  already,  and  of  others  in  the  future  !  It  has  been 
my  experience,  and  must  serve  as  my  most  substantial 
excuse  for  having  presented  to  your  attention,  with  this 
amount  of  particularity,  my  personal  views  regarding 
the  Prometheus  Unbound. 
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A  Lecture  delivered  to  M^  Shelley  Society  <?«  i/^ih  December^  1887. 

[All  references  are  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Shelley's  Poetical 
Works,  edited  by  H.  Buxton  Forman  (Reeves  and  Turner,  1886)  ; 
or  to  Professor  Dowden^s  Life  of  Shelley  (Kegan  Paul  and  Co., 
1886);  or  to  Dr.  Garnett's  Letters,  Parchment  Series  (Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.).] 


This  paper  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  attempt  at  the 
treatment  of  an  important  subject  on  the  plan  that  seems 
to  its  writers  the  one  most  likely  to  lead  to  results  at 
once  accurate  and  fruitful.  That  plan  is  based  upon  the 
co-operation  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  whose  sympathies 
are  kindred,  but  whose  points  of  view  and  methods  of 
looking  at  facts  are  as  different  as  are  the  positions  of 
the  two  sexes  to-day,  even  in  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions, under  the  compulsion  of  our  artificial  and 
unhealthy  society.  That  which  one  of  us  is  about  to 
read  to  you,  has  been  talked  over,  planned,  thought  out, 
in  truth  written  by  both  of  us  ;  and  although  I  am  the 
reader,  it  must  be  understood  that  I  am  reading  the 
work  of  my  wife  as  well  as,  nay  more  than,  of  myself. 

Only  a  few  of  the  students  of  Shelley  can  lay  claim  to 
that  encyclop.-edic  knowledge  of  all  relating  to  him  that 
is  the  happy  gift  of  some  one  or  two  members  of  your 
society,  who  have  fortunately  a  method  equally  happy 
of  making  all  of  us  copartners  with  them  in  their  excellent 
possession.  But  many  of  the  rank  and  file  in  this  army 
of  poesy  may  have  a  special  knowledge  of  special  subjects 
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considered  by  the  poet-leader.  They  may  know  by 
rule-of-thumb,  perhaps,  what  he  divines  by  intuition. 
And  just  as  in  the  study  of  Browning,  help  is  given 
when  the  painter,  the  musician,  or  the  man  of  science 
touches  upon  Browning's  poetry  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  specialist,  we  have  thought  that  there  may  be 
some  interest  in  a  study  of  Shelley  and  his  writings  by 
those  who  hold  economic  and  political  ideas  that  are  in 
the  main  identical  with  his. 

The  question  to  be  considered  to-night  is  not  whether 
Socialism  is  right  or  wrong,  but  whether  Shelley  was  or 
was  not  a  Socialist.  Whilst  at  other  times  and  in  other 
places  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  the  arguments 
for  or  against  Socialism,  at  this  time  and  in  this  place, 
we  can  only  discuss  the  position  of  Shelley  in  regard 
to  this  phase  of  historic  development.  It  may  not  be 
unfair  however  to  contend,  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
Shelley  was  a  Socialist,  a  priind  facie  case  at  least,  in 
the  judgment  of  every  Shelley  lover,  is  made  out  in 
favour  of  Socialism. 

That  the  question  at  issue  may  be  clearly  understood, 
let  us  state  in  the  briefest  possible  way  what  Socialism 
means  to  some  of  us.  (i)  That  there  are  inequality  and 
misery  in  the  world ;  (2)  that  this  social  inequality,  this 
misery  of  the  many  and  this  happiness  of  the  few,  are 
the  necessary  outcome  of  our  social  conditions  ;  (3)  that 
the  essence  of  these  socialconditions  is  that  the  mass  of  the 
people,  the  working  class,  produce  and  distribute  all  com- 
modities, while  the  minority  of  the  people,  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  possess  these  commodities;  (4)  that 
this  initial  tyranny  of  the  possessing  class  over  the  pro- 
ducing class  is  based  on  the  present  wage-system,  and 
now  maintains  all  other  forms  of  oppression,  such  as  that 
of  monarchy,  or  clerical  rule,  or  police  despotism  ;  (5)  that 
this  tyranny  of  the  few  over  the  many  is  only  possible 
because  the  few  have  obtained  possession  of  the  land, 
the  raw  material,  the  machinery,  the  banks,  the  railways — 
in  a  word,  of  all  the  means  of  production  and  distribution 
of  commodities ;  and  have  as  a  class  obtained  possession 
of  these  by  no  superior  virtue,  eflbrt,  or  self-denial,  but 
by  either  force  or  fraud  ;  (6)  lastly,  that  the  approaching 
change  in  "  civilized  "  society  will  be  a  revolution,  or  in 
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the  words  of  Shelley  "  the  system  of  human  society  as  It 
exists  at  present  must  be  overthrown  from  the  founda- 
tions," [D.  II.  346.]  ^  The  two  classes  at  present  existing 
will  be  replaced  by  a  single  class  consisting  of  the  whole 
of  the  healthy  and  sane  members  of  the  community, 
possessing  all  the  means  of  production  and  distribution 
in  common,  and  working  in  common  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  commodities. 

Again  let  us  say  that  we  are  not  now  concerned 
with  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  these  principles. 
But  we  are  concerned  with  the  question  whether  they 
were,  or  were  not,  held  by  Shelley.  If  he  enunciated 
views  such  as  these,  or  even  approximating  to  these,  it 
is  clear  that  we  must  admit  that  Shelley  was  a  teacher 
as  well  as  a  poet.  The  large  and  interesting  question 
whether  a  poet  has  or  has  not  a  right  to  be  didactic  as 
well  as  merely  descriptive,  analytical,  musical,  cannot  be 
entered  upon  now.  In  passing  we  may  note  that  poets 
have  a  habit  of  doing  things  whether  they  have  the  right 
or  not.  If  the  gentleman  who  read,^  some  months  back, 
the  exceedingly  "tedious-brief"  paper  on  a  poem  of 
some  magnitude,  Laon  and  Cythna,  will  allow  us,  we 
should  contend  that  while  there  is  no  reason  that  a  poet 
should  of  necessity  be  didactic,  there  is  equally  no  reason 
why  of  necessity  he  should  not  be  a  teacher  of  the 
intellect  and  moral  nature  as  well  as  of  the  sense  and 
imagination.  And  although,  as  has  been  said,  we  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  this  question  to-night,  much  of  our 
work  will  serve,  as  we  believe,  to  strengthen  the  general 
position  here  taken,  and  to  controvert  the  extraordinary 
statement  of  a  speaker  at  the  April  meeting  and  printed 
in  the  Note-Book  of  this  society  that  Shelley's  "  ethics 
were  rotten."     [Note-Book,  part  i,  p.  191.]^ 

For  the  purpose  of  our  study  the  following  plan  is 
suggested.  I.  A  note  or  two  on  Shelley  himself  and  his 
own  personality,  as  bearing  on  his  relations  to  Socialism. 
II.  On  those  who,  in  this  connection,  had  most  influence 
upon  his  thinking.     III.  His  attacks  on  tyranny,  and  his 

^  Letter  to  Leigh  Hunt,  May  i,  1820. 

2  A  paper  on  the  Revolt  of  Islatn,  read  by  Mr.  Alex.  Gait  Ross, 
B.A.,  on  April  13,  1887. 
^  Mr.  Ross's  paper. 
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singing  for  liberty,  in  the  abstract.  IV.  And  in  the 
concrete.  V.  His  clear  perception  of  the  class  struggle. 
VI.  His  insight  into  the  real  meaning  of  such  words  as 
"freedom,"  "justice,"  "crime,"  "labour,"  "property," 
to-day.  VI I.  His  practical,  his  exceedingly  practical, 
nature  in  respect  to  the  remedies  for  the  ills  of  society. 
VIII.  His  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  society  is  inevitable,  is  imminent.  IX.  His 
pictures  of  the  future,  "  delusions  that  were  no  delusions," 
as  he  says.  X.  A  reference  to  the  chief  works  in  which 
his  socialistic  ideas  found  expression.  We  cannot  hope  to- 
night to  deal  with  more  than  the  first  six  of  these  divisions. 
The  remaining  four  we  shall  be  glad,  if  opportunity  offers, 
to  consider  upon  some  future  occasion. 

I.  Shelley's  own  Personality. — He  was  the  child  of  the 
French  Revolution.  "  The  wild-eyed  women  "  thronging 
round  the  path  of  Cythna  as  she  went  through  the  great 
city  (F.  I.  108)1  were  from  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  he, 
more  than  any  other  of  his  time,  knew  the  full  strength 
and  beauty  of  this  wild  mother  of  his  and  ours.  With 
his  singular  poetical  and  historical  insight  he  saw  the  real 
significance  of  the  holy  struggle.  Another  singer  of 
that  melodious  time,  Byron,  was  also  a  child  of  the  same 
Revolution.  But  his  intellectual  forerunners  were  Voltaire 
and  his  school,  and  the  Rousseau  of  the  Nouvelle 
Heloise,  whilst  those  of  Shelley  were  Baboeuf  and  the 
Rousseau  of  the  Contrat  Social.  It  is  a  wise  child  that 
knows  his  own  father.  As  Marx,  who  understood  the 
poets  as  well  as  he  understood  the  philosophers  and 
economists,  was  wont  to  say  :  "  The  real  difference  be- 
tween Byron  and  Shelley  is  this  :  those  who  understand 
them  and  love  them  rejoice  that  Byron  died  at  thirty- 
six,  because  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  become  a 
reactionary /^^z/r^^f^/i-;  they  grieve  that  Shelley  died  at 
twenty-nine,  because  he  was  essentially  a  revolutionist, 
and  he  would  always  have  been  one  of  the  advanced 
guard  of  Socialism." 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  was  only  three  years 

in  advance  of  Shelley's  birth.     Throughout  Europe  in 

the  earlier  part  of  this  century  reaction  was  in  full  swing. 

In  England  there  were  trials  for  blasphemy,  trials  for 

^  Lao7i  and  CytJma. 
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treason,  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  misery 
everywhere.  Shelley  saw,  not  as  Professor  Dowden 
alternatively  has  it  [II.  133],  "thought  he  saw,"  in 
the  French  Revolution  an  incident  of  the  movement 
towards  a  reconstruction  of  society.  He  flung  himself 
into  politics,  and  yet  he  never  ceased  singing. 

Every  poem  of  Shelley's  is  stained  with  his  intense  in- 
dividuality. Perhaps  for  our  purpose  the  Lines  written 
on  the  Eiiganean  Hills,  the  Lionel  oi  Rosalind  and  Helen 
and  Prince  Athanase  afford  the  best  exemplars.  But 
let  us  also  keep  in  remembrance  Mary  Shelley's  testi- 
mony to  the  especial  value  of  Peter  Bell  the  Third  in 
respect  to  the  social  and  religious  views  of  her  husband. 
"No  poem  contains  more  of  Shelley's  peculiar  views, 
with  regard  to  the  errors  into  which  many  of  the  wisest 
have  fallen,  and  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  certain 
opinions  on  society.  .  .  .  Though,  like  the  burlesque 
drama  of  Swellfoot,  it  must  be  looked  on  as  a  plaything, 
it  has  ....  so  much  of  himself  in  it  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  interest  greatly,  and  by  right  belongs  to  the  world  for 
whose  instruction  and  benefit  it  was  written."  ^ 

And  now  having  quoted  her  we  may  quote  himself 
upon  himself.  Whether  wholly  unconsciously,  or  with 
the  modest  self-consciousness  of  genius,  he  has  written 
lines  and  lines  that  are  word-portraits  of  himself.  Of 
these  only  one  or  two  familiar  instances  can  be  taken. 

He  was  one  of 

"  The  sacred  few  who  could  not  tame 
Their  spirits  to  the  conquerors." 

\Triumph  of  Life  !\ 

"  And  then  I  clasped  my  hands  and  looked  around — 
But  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes. 
Which  poured  their  warm  drops  on  the  sunny  ground — 
So  without  shame,  I  spake  : — '  I  will  be  wise, 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 
Without  reproach  or  check.'     I  then  controlled 
My  tears,  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was  meek  and  bold. 

1  Mary's  notes,  F.  I.  p.  Ixxxii. 

2  F.  II.  140,  Is.  128,  129. 
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"  And  from  that  hour  did  I  with  earnest  thought 
Heap  knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  lore, 
Yet  nothing  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught 
I  cared  to  learn,  but  from  that  secret  store 
Wrought  linked  armour  for  myself,  before 
It  might  walk  forth  to  war  among  mankind  ;    - 
Thus  power  and  hope  were  strengthened  more  and  more 
Within  me,  till  there  came  upon  my  mind 
A  sense  of  loneliness,  a  thirst  with  which  I  pined." 

\_Laon  and  Cythna.'\  ^ 

• 
He  was  one  of — 

"  Those  who  have  struggled,  and  with  resolute  will 
Vanquished  earth's  pride  and  meanness,  burst  the  chains, 
The  icy  chains  of  custom,  and  have  shone 
The  day-stars  of  their  age." — [Queen  Mab.l  * 

The  dedication  of  The  Cenci  to  Leigh  Hunt  may 
be  taken  as  if  Shelley  was  communing  with  his  own 
heart. 

"  One  more  gentle,  honourable,  innocent  and  brave ;  one  of 
more  exalted  toleration  for  all  who  do  and  think  evil,  and  yet 
himself  more  free  from  evil ;  one  who  knows  better  how  to  receive, 
and  how  to  confer  a  benefit  though  he  must  ever  confer  far  more 
than  he  can  receive  ;  one  of  simpler,  and,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  of  purer  life  and  manners  I  never  knew." 

[Dedication  of  The  Cenci^  ^ 

"  For  nought  of  ill  his  heart  could  understand, 
But  pity  and  wild  sorrow  for  the  same  ; — 
Not  his  the  thirst  for  glory  or  command.  .  .  . 

'*  For  none  than  he  a  purer  heart  could  have, 
Or  that  loved  good  more  for  itself  alone  ; 
Of  nought  in  heaven  or  earth  was  he  the  slave. 

Yet  even  in  youth  did  he  not  e'er  abuse 

The  strength  of  wealth  or  thought  to  consecrate 

"  Those  false  opinions  which  the  harsh  rich  use 
To  blind  the  world  they  famish  for  their  pride  ; 
Nor  did  he  hold  from  any  man  his  dues, 


1  F.  I.  63,  St.  iv.,  V.  2  Y.  II.  434,  Is.  125-128. 

^  F.  I.  251-2. 
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"  But  like  a  steward  in  honest  dealings  tried 
With  those  who  toiled  and  wept,  the  poor  and  wise, 
His  riches  and  his  cares  he  did  divide. 

"  Fearless  he  was,  and  scorning  all  disguise, 
What  he  dared  do  or  think,  though  men  might  start, 
He  spoke  wdth  mild,  yet  unaverted  eyes"  ; 

\_Prince  Athanase.~\  ^ 

Pure-minded,  earnest-souled,  didactic  poet,  philoso- 
pher, prophet,  then  he  is.  But  add  to  this,  i{  you  will 
rightly  estimate  the  immense  significance  of  his  advocacy 
of  any  political  creed,  the  fact  already  noted  of  his 
extraordinary  political  insight ;  and  add  also,  if  you  will 
rightly  estimate  the  value  of  his  adherence  to  any 
scientific  truth,  the  fact  that  he  had  a  certain  concep- 
tion of  evolution  long  before  it  had  been  enunciated  in 
clear  language  by  Darwin,  or  had  even  entered  seriously. 
into  the  region  of  scientific  possibilities.  Of  his 
acuteness  as  historical  observer,  one  general  instance 
has  already  been  given  in  connection  with  the  French 
Revolution.  Yet  another  less  obvious  but  even  more 
astounding  example  is  furnished  by  his  poems  on 
Napoleon.  Shelley  was  the  first,  was  indeed  the  only 
man  of  his  time  to  see  through  Napoleon.  The  man 
whom  every  one  in  Europe  at  that  period  took  for  a  hero 
or  a  monster,  Shelley  recognized  as  a  mean  man,  a  slight 
man,  greedy  for  gold,  as  well  as  for  the  littleness  of 
empire.  His  instinct  divined  a  Napoleon  "the  little  "  in 
Napoleon  ''  the  great."  That  which  Michelet  felt  was 
true,  that  which  it  was  left  for  Lanfrey  to  prove  as  a 
historical  fact,  the  conception  of  Napoleon  that  is  as 
different  from  the  ordinary  one,  as  an  ordinary  person  is 
from  Shelley,  this  "dreamer"  had. 

In  1816  we  find  him  writing  : 

"  I  hated  thee,  fallen  tyrant !  I  did  groan 
To  think  that  a  most  unambitious  slave. 
Like  thou,  shouldst  dance  and  revel  on  the  grave 
Of  Liberty."  - 


*  F.  H.  19,  20. 

*  F.  L  27. 
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And  in  1821,  the  year  of  Napoleon's  death, 

"  Napoleon's  fierce  spirit  rolled, 
In  terror,  and  blood,  and  gold, 
A  torrent  of  ruin  to  death  from  his  birth."  ^ 

By  instinct,  intuition,  whatever  we  are  to  call  that  fine 
faculty  that  feels  truths  before  they  are  put  into  definite 
language,  Shelley  was  an  Evolutionist.  He  translated 
into  his  own  pantheistic  language  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  matter  and  the  eternity  of  motion,  of  the 
infinite  transformation  of  the  different  forms  of  matter 
into  each  other,  of  different  forms  of  motion  into 
each  other,  without  any  creation  or  destruction  of  either 
matter  or  motion.  But  that  he  held  these  scientific 
truths  as  part  of  his  creed,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  You 
have  the  doctrine,  certainly  in  a  pantheistic  form,  but 
certainly  there  in  the  letter  to  Miss  Hitchener  :  "  As  the 
soul  which  now  animates  this  frame  was  once  the  vivify- 
ing principle  of  the  lowest  link  in  the  chain  of  existence, 
so  is  it  ultimately  destined  to  attain  the  highest." 
[Letters  VI.,  p.  I2].2     In  Queen  Mab : 

"  Spirit  of  Nature  !  here  ! 
In  this  interminable  wilderness 
Of  worlds,  at  whose  immensity 
Even  soaring  fancy  staggers, 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 

Yet  not  the  lightest  leaf 
That  quivers  to  the  passing  breeze 

Is  less  instinct  with  thee  : 

Yet  not  the  meanest  worm 
That  lurks  in  graves  and  fattens  on  the  dead 

Less  shares  thy  eternal  breath."  ^ 


"  How  wonderful !  that  even 
The  passions,  prejudices,  interests. 
That  sway  the  meanest  being,  the  weak  touch 

That  moves  the  finest  nerve. 

And  in  one  human  brain 
Causes  the  faintest  thought,  becomes  a  link 

In  the  great  chain  of  nature."* 


*  F.  I.  572,1s.  34-36.  2  Parchment  series. 

'  F.  II.  438,  Is.  264-274.  *  F.  II.  441,  Is.  102-108. 
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"  How  strange  is  human  pride  ! 
I  tell  thee  that  those  living  things, 
To  whom  the  fragile  blade  of  grass, 

That  springeth  in  the  morn 

And  perisheth  ere  noon, 

Is  an  unbounded  world  ; 
I  tell  thee  that  those  viewless  beings, 
Whose  mansion  is  the  smal  est  particle 

Of  the  impassive  atmosphere, 

Think,  feel,  and  live  like  man  ; 
That  their  affections  and  antipathies, 

Like  his,  produce  the  laws 

Ruling  their  moral  state  ; 

And  the  minutest  throb 
That  through  their  frame  diffuses 
The  slightest,  faintest  motion, 

Is  fixed  and  indispensable 

As  the  majestic  laws 

That  rule  yon  rolling  orbs."  ^ 

Of  the  two  great  principles  affecting  the  development 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  those  of  heredity  and 
adaptation,  he  had  a  clear  perception,  although  they  as 
yet  were  neither  accurately  defined  nor  even  named.  He 
understood  that  men  and  peoples  were  the  result  of  their 
ancestry  and  of  their  environment.  Two  prose  fragments 
in  illustration  of  this.     One  is  : 

"  It  is  less  the  character  of  the  individual  than  the  situation  in 
which  he  is  placed  which  determines  him  to  be  honest  or 
dishonest."  ^ 

The  other  is  : 

"  But  there  must  be  a  resemblance  which  does  not  depend  upon 
their  own  will,  between  all  the  writers  of  any  particular  age.  They 
cannot  escape  from  subjection  to  a  common  influence  which  arises 
out  of  an  infinite  combination  of  circumstances  belonging  to  the 
times  in  which  they  live,  though  each  is  in  a  degree  the  author  of 
the  very  influence  by  which  his  being  is  thus  pervaded.  Thus,  the 
tragic  Poet5  of  the  age  of  Pericles ;  the  Italian  revivers  of  ancient 
learning  ;  those  mighty  intellects  of  our  own  country  that  succeeded 
the  Reformation,  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  Shakspeare,  Spenser, 
the  Dramatists  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  Lord  Bacon  ;  ^  the 
colder  spirits  of  the  interval  that  succeeded  ; — all,  resemble  each 
other,  and  differ  from  every  other  in  their  several  classes.  In  this 
view  of  things,  Ford  can  no  more  be  called  the  imitator  of  Shak- 

^  F.  II.  444-5,  Is.  225-243.  2  Letter  to  Hunt,  D.  II.  346. 

'  Milton  stands  alone  in  the  age  which  he  illumined. 
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speare,  than  Shakspeare  the  imitator  of  Ford.  There  were  perhaps 
few  other  points  of  resemblance  between  these  two  men,  than  that 
which  the  universal  and  inevitable  influence  of  their  age  produced. 
And  this  is  an  influence  which  neither  the  meanest  scribbler,  nor 
the  sublimest  genius  of  any  sera  can  escape ;  and  which  I  have 
not  attempted  to  escape."  ^ 

This  extraordinary  power  of  seeing  things  clearly  and 
of  seeing  them  in  their  right  relations  one  to  another, 
shown  not  alone  in  the  artistic  side  of  his  nature,  but  in 
the  scientific,  the  historical,  the  social,  is  a  comfort  and 
strength  to  us  that  hold  in  the  main  the  beliefs,  made 
more  sacred  to  us  in  that  they  were  his,  and  must  give 
every  lover  of  Shelley  pause  when  he  finds  himself 
parting  from  the  Master  on  any  fundamental  question 
of  economics,  of  faith,  of  human  life. 

II.  The  people  most  immediately  influencing  him. — 
We  are  always  speaking  of  Shelley  to-night  in  relation 
to  his  political  and  social  thinking. 

A  word  again  upon  Byron  here.  In  Byron  we  have 
the  vague,  generous  and  genuine  aspirations  in  the 
abstract,  which  found  their  final  expression  in  the 
bourgeois-6.^Ti\OQ.r-^\Xc  movement  of  1848.  In  Shelley, 
there  was  more  than  the  vague  striving  after  freedom  in 
the  abstract,  and  theretore  his  ideas  are  finding  expres- 
sion in  the  i-^<f/rt;/-democratic  movement  of  our  own 
day.  Thus  Shelley  was  on  the  side  of  the  bourgeoisie 
when  struggling  for  freedom,  but  ranged  against  them 
when  in  their  turn  they  became  the  oppressors  of  the 
working-class.  He  saw  more  clearly  than  Byron,,  who  seems 
scarcely  to  have  seen  it  at  all,  that  the  epicof  the  nineteenth 
century  was  to  be  the  contest  between  the  possessing  and 
the  producing  classes.  And  it  is  just  this  that  removes 
him  from  the  category  of  Utopian  Socialists,  and  makes 
him,,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  his  time,  a  Socialist  of 
modern  days. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  influence  of  Baboeuf, 
(probably  indirectly),  and  of  Rousseau.  To  these  must 
of  course  be  added  the  French  "  philosophes,"  the 
Encyclopaedists,  especially  Holbach,  or  more  accurately 
his  "ghost"  Diderot — Diderot,  the  intellectual  "ghost" 
of  everybody  of  his  time. 

^  Preface  to  Lao7i  and  Cythna,  F.  I.  57,  58. 
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Into  any  inquiry  concerning  the  writers  that  influ- 
enced Shelley's  politics  and  sociology  the  name  of 
Godwin  must  necessarily  enter  prominently.  Dovvden's 
Life  has  made  us  all  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  ill  side  of  Godwin,  that  just  now  there  may  be  a  not 
unnatural  tendency  to  forget  the  best  of  him.  But 
whatever  his  colossal  and  pretentious  meannesses  and 
other  like  faults  may  have  been,  we  have  to  remember 
that  he  wrote  Political  Justice^  a  work  in  itself  of 
extraordinary  power,  and  of  special  significance  to  us 
as  the  one  that  did  more  than  any  other  to  fashion 
Shelley's  thinking.  Much  has  been  made,  scarcely  too 
much  can  be  made,  of  the  influence  of  Godwin's  writings 
on  Shelley.  But  not  enough  has  been  made  of  the  influ- 
ence upon  him  of  the  two  Marys  ;  Mary  WoUstonecraft, 
and  Mary  Shelley.  It  was  one  of  Shelley's  "  delusions 
that  are  not  delusions  "  that  man  and  woman  should  be 
equal  and  united;  and  in  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  wife 
he  not  only  saw  this  realized,  but  saw  the  possibility  of 
that  realization  in  lives  less  keen  and  strong  than  theirs. 
All  through  his  work  this  oneness  with  his  wife  shines 
out,  and  most  notably  in  the  dedication  to  that  most 
didactic  of  poems,  Laon  and  Cythna,  Laon  and 
Cythna  are  equal  and  united  powers,  brother  and  sister, 
husband  and  wife,  friend  and  friend,  man  and  woman. 
In  the  dedication  to  the  history  of  their  suffering,  their 
work,  their  struggle,  their  triumph  and  their  love,  Mary 
is  his  "  own  heart's  home,  his  dear  friend,  beautiful  and 
calm  and  free. " 

"  And  what  art  thou  ?     I  know,  but  dare  not  speak  : 
Time  may  interpret  to  his  silent  years. 
Yet  in  the  paleness  of  thy  youthful  cheek, 
And  in  the  light  thine  ample  forehead  wears, 
And  in  thy  sweetest  smiles,  and  in  thy  tears, 
And  in  thy  gentle  speech,  a  prophecy 
Is  whispered,  to  subdue  my  fondest  fears  : 
And  thro'  thine  eye^,  even  in  thy  soul  I  see 
A  lamp  of  vestal  fire  burning  internally."  ^ 

And  in  the  next  stanza  to  the  one  just  quoted  that 
other  Mary  is  bcsung. 

^  Laon  and  Cythna,  Dedication,  st.  ii,  F.  I.  65. 
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"  One  then  left  this  earth 
Whose  hfe  was  like  a  setting  planet  mild, 
Which  clothed  thee  in  the  radiance  undefiled 
Of  its  departing  glory  ;  still  her  fame 
Shines  on  thee,  thro'  the  tempests  dark  and  wild 
Which  shake  these  latter  days."  ' 

In  a  word,  the  world  in  general  has  treated  the  relative 
influences  of  Godwin  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  two 
women  on  the  other,  pretty  much  as  might  have  been 
expected  with  men  for  historians. 

Probably  the  fact  that  he  saw  so  much  through  the 
eyes  of  these  two  women  quickened  Shelley's  perception 
of  woman's  real  position  in  society,  and  the  real  cause 
of  that  position.  This,  which  he  only  felt  in  the 
Harriet  days,  he  would  have  understood  fully  of  himself 
sooner  or  later.  That  this  understanding  came  sooner 
is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  two  Marys.  One  of  them 
at  least  before  him  had  seen  in  part  that  women's  social 
condition  is  a  question  of  economics,  not  of  religion 
or  of  sentiment.  The  woman  is  to  the  man  as  the 
producing  class  is  to  the  possessing.  Her  "  inferiority  "  in 
its  actuality  and  in  its  assumed  existence  is  the  outcome  of 
the  holding  of  economic  power  by  man  to  her  exclusion. 
And  this  Shelley  understood  not  only  in  its  application 
to  the  most  unfortunate  of  women,  but  in  its  application 
to  every  woman.     Truly  in  Queen  Mab  he  writes  : 

"All  things  are  sold :  the  very  light  of  heaven 
Is  venal ;  earth's  unsparing  gifts  of  love, 

Are  bought  and  sold  as  in  a  public  mart 

Of  undisguising  selfishness,  that  sets 

C  n  each  its  price,  the  stamp-mark  of  her  reign. 

Even  love  is  sold  ;  the  solace  of  all  woe 

Is  turned  to  deadliest  agony,  old  age 

Shivers  in  selfish  beauty's  loathing  arms."  ^ 

But  note  how  in  the  Laon  and  Cythna  it  is  [F.  I.  108, 
xxi.]  "woman,  {i.e.  woman  in  general)  outraged  and 
polluted  long."  How  truly  he  understands  the  position 
of  woman,  and  how  thoroughly  he  recognizes  that  in 
her  degradation  man  is   degraded,  and  that  in  dealing 

^  Laon  and  Cvthna,  Dedication,  st.  12,  F.  I.  65. 
2  F.  11.463,464,1s.  177-191. 
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out  justice  to  her  man  will  be  himself  set  free,  the 
well-known  Laon  and  Cythna  passage  will  serve  to 
illustrate. 


*  Can  man  be  free  if  woman  be  a  slave  ? 

Chain  one  who  hves,  and  breathes  this  boundless  air 

To  the  corruption  of  a  closed  grave  ! 

Can  they  whose  mates  are  beasts,  condemned  to  bear 

Scorn,  heavier  far  than  toil  or  anguish,  dare 

To  trample  their  oppressors  ?  in  their  home 

Among  their  babes,  thou  knowest  a  curse  would  wear 

The  shape  of  woman — hoary  crime  would  come 

Behind,  and  Fraud  rebuild  religion's  tottering  dome."* 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  and  kindred  fiery 
outbursts  of  practical  teaching  in  Shelley  with  the 
uncertain  sound  and  bated  breath  of  the  washed-out, 
emasculated,  effeminated  Shelley,  Tennyson.  The 
breath  is  bated  in  this  latter  case  because  it  is  that 
of  a  respectable  gentleman,  and  the  sound  is  uncertain, 
as  we  think,  because  Lord  Tennyson  does  not  grasp  the 
real  meaning  of  the  relative  positions  of  man  and  woman 
in  to-day's  society. 

III.  Tyranny  a7id  Liberty  in  the  abstract. — With 
these  in  the  abstract  the  poets  have  always  been  busy. 
They  have  denounced  the  former  in  measured  language 
and  unmeasured  terms.  Yet  they  have  been  known  to 
refuse  their  signatures  to  petitions  asking  for  justice 
on  behalf  of  seven  men  condemned  to  death  upon 
police  evidence  of  the  worst  kind.  They  have  sung 
paeans  in  praise  of  liberty  in  the  abstract,  or  in  foreign 
lands.  Yet  they  have  written  hymns  against  Ireland 
and  for  the  Liberal  Unionists.  Shelley  has  not,  to  use 
a  forcible  colloquialism,  "  gone  back  on  himself."  When 
we  read  the  Ode  to  Liberty^  or  the  1819  Ode  for  the 
Spaniards,  or  the  tremendous  Liberty  of  1820,  we  have 
not  the  sense  of  uneasiness  that  we  have  when  reading 
Holy  Cross  Day  or  The  Litany  of  Nations. 

^  F.  I.  92,  xliii. 
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LIBERTY. 

I. 

"  The  fiery  mountains  answer  each  other ; 

Their  thunderings  are  echoed  from  zone  to  zone  ; 
The  tempestuous  oceans  awake  one  another, 
And  the  ice-rocks  are  shaken  round  Winter's  throne, 
When  the  clarion  of  the  Typhoon  is  blown. 


"  From  a  single  cloud  the  lightning  flashes, 

Whilst  a  thousand  isles  are  illumined  around, 
Earthquake  is  trampling  one  city  to  ashes, 
An  hundred  are  shuddering  and  tottering  ;  the  sound 
Is  bellowing  underground. 

III. 

**  But  keener  thy  gaze  than  the  lightning's  glare, 

And  swifter  thy  step  than  the  earthquake's  tramp : 
Thou  deafenest  the  rage  of  the  ocean  ;  thy  stare 
Makes  blind  the  volcanoes  ;  the  sun's  bright  lamp 
To  thine  is  a  fen-fire  damp. 

IV. 

"  From  billow  and  mountain  and  exhalation 

The  sunlight  is  darted  through  vapour  and  blast  ; 
From  spirit  to  spirit,  from  nation  to  nation, 

From  city  to  hamlet  thy  dawning  is  cast, — 
And  tyrants  and  slaves  are  like  shadows  of  night 
In  the  van  of  the  morning  light."  ^ 

This  man  is  through  and  through  foe  to  tyranny  in 
the  abstract  and  in  the  concrete  form. 

Of  course  in  much  of  his  work  the  ideas  that  exercise 
a  malevolent  despotism  over  men's  minds  are  attacked 
in  general  terms.  Superstition  and  empire  in  all  their 
forms  Shelley  hated,  and  therefore  he  again  and  again 
dealt  with  them  as  abstractions  from  those  forms.  Super- 
stition, or  an  unfounded  reverence  for  that  which  is 
unworthy  of  reverence,  was  to  him,  at  first,  mainly  em- 
bodied in  the  superstition  of  religion.     To  the  younger 

*  F.  II.  216,  217. 
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Shelley  rinfdme  of  Voltaire's  icrasez  Pinfame  was  to  a 
great  extent,  as  with  Voltaire  wholly,  the  priesthood. 
And  the  empire  that  he  antagonised  was  at  first  that  ot 
kingship  and  that  of  personal  tyranny.  But  even  in  his 
attacks  on  these  he  simultaneously  assails  the  super- 
stitious belief  in  the  capitalistic  system,  and  the  empire 
of  class.  As  time  goes  on,  with  increasing  distinctness, 
he  makes  assault  upon  these,  the  most  recent,  and  most 
dangerous  foes  of  humanity.  And  always,  every  word 
that  he  has  written  against  religious  superstition,  and 
the  despotism  of  individual  rulers  may  be  read  as  against 
economic  superstition  and  the  despotism  of  class.  "  The 
immense  improvements  of  which,  by  the  extinction  of 
certain  moral  superstitions  [for  '  moral,'  we  can  also  read 
economic],  human  society  may  be  susceptible."  [Preface 
Julian  and  Maddalo^  ^ 

IV.  Tyranny  in  the  concrete. — We  must  pass  over, 
with  a  mere  reference  only,  the  songs  for  nations — for 
Mexico,  Spain,  Ireland,  England.  Of  his  attacks  upon 
Napoleon  mention  has  already  been  made.  In  the 
Mask  of  Anarchy,  Castlereagh,  Sidmouth,  Eldon,  are 
all  personally  gibbeted.  In  each  case,  not  only  the 
mere  man  but  the  infamous  principle  he  represents  is 
the  object  of  attack.  Just  as  the  Prince  Regent  to 
Shelley  was  embodied  princeship,  and  Napoleon  em- 
bodied personal  greed  and  tyranny,  so  Castlereagh  (the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  before  he  was  War  Minister), 
was  embodied  war  and  government ,  Sidmouth,  Home 
Secretary  at  the  Peterloo  time,  embodied  officialism  ; 
Eldon  embodied  "  Law."  He  is  for  ever  denouncing 
priest  and  king  and  statesman. 

"  Kings,  priests,  and  statesmen,  blast  the  human  flower, 
Even  in  its  tender  bud  ;  their  influence  darts 
Like  sudden  poison  through  the  bloodless  veins 
Of  desolate  society." — [<2z^^^^  Mab.'\  ^ 

But  he  scarcely  ever  fails  to  link  with  these  the  basis 
on  which  nowadays  they  all  rest — our  commercial 
system. 

'  F.  II.  2.  '^  F.  II.  454,  Is.  104-107. 
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**  Commerce  has  set  the  mark  of  selfishness, 
The  signet  of  its  all-enslaving  power 
Upon  a  shining  ore,  and  called  it  gold  : 
Before  whose  image  bow  the  vulgar  great, 
The  vainly  rich,  the  miserable  proud. 
The  mob  of  peasants,  nobles,  priests,  and  kings, 
And  with  blind  feelings  reverence  the  power 
That  grinds  them  to  the  dust  of  misery. 
But  in  the  temple  of  their  hireling  hearts 
Gold  is  a  living  god,  and  rules  in  scorn 
All  earthly  things  but  virtue. 

"  Since  tyrants,  by  the  sale  of  human  life, 
Heap  luxuries  to  their  sensualism,  and  fame 
To  their  wide- wasting  and  insatiate  pride. 
Success  has  sanctioned  to  a  credulous  world 
The  ruin,  the  disgrace,  the  woe  of  war. 
His  hosts  of  blind  and  unresisting  dupes 
The  despot  numbers  ;  from  his  cabinet 
These  puppets  of  his  schemes  he  moves  at  will, 
Even  as  the  slaves  by  force  or  famine  driven. 
Beneath  a  vulgar  master,  to  perform 
A  task  of  cold  and  brutal  drudgery  ; — 
Hardened  to  hope,  insensible  to  fear. 
Scarce  living  pullies  of  a  dead  machine, 
Mere  wheels  of  work,  and  articles  of  trade, 
That  grace  the  proud  and  noisy  pomp  of  wealth  ! "  ^ 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  in  Charles  I.  the  court  fool 
puts  together  the  shops  and  the  churches.  "  The  rain- 
bow hung  over  the  city  with  all  its  shops — and 
churches."^     This  leads  us  to  our  next  point. 

V.  His  perception  of  the  class- struggle. — More  than 
anything  else  that  makes  us  claim  Shelley  as  a  Socialist 
is  his  singular  understanding  of  the  facts  that  to-day 
tyranny  resolves  itself  into  the  tyranny  of  the  pos- 
sessing class  over  the  producing,  and  that  to  this 
tyranny  in  the  ultimate  analysis  is  traceable  almost  all 
evil  and  misery.  He  saw  that  the  so-called  middle-class 
is  the  real  tyrant,  the  real  danger  at  the  present  day. 
Those  of  us  who  belong  to  that  class,  in  our  delight  at 
Shelley's  fierce  onslaughts  upon  the  higher  members  of 
it,  aristocrats,  monarchs,  landowners,  are  apt  to  forget 
that  de  nobis  etiam  fabula  narratiir.  Of  us  also  he  speaks. 
This  point  is  of  such  importance  that  more  quotations 

^  F.  n.  460,  461,  Is.  53-78.  2  p  jj  129, 
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than  usual  must  be  taken  to  enforce  it.  From  Edin- 
burgh, in  his  first  honeymoon,  he  writes: — "Had  he 
[Uncle  Pilfold]  not  assisted  us,  we  should  still  have  been 
chained  to  the  filth  and  commerce  of  Edinburgh.  Vile  as 
aristocracy  is,  commerce — purse-proud  ignorance  and 
illiterateness — is  more  contemptible."  ^  From  Keswick 
a  few  months  later  he  writes  of  the  Lake  District : — 
"  Though  the  face  of  the  country  is  lovely,  the  people 
are  detestable.  The  manufacturers,  with  their  con-, 
tamination,  have  crept  into  the  peaceful  vale,  and  de- 
formed the  loveliness  of  nature  with  human  taint."  ^  Or 
take  this  quotation  from  the  Philosophic  View  of 
Reforms, 

"  One  of  the  vaunted  effects  of  this  system  is  to  increase  the 
national  industry  ;  that  is,  to  increase  the  labours  of  the  poor,  and 
those  luxuries  which  they  supply  the  rich  ;  to  make  a  manufacturer  * 
work  sixteen  hours  where  he  had  only  worked  eight  ;  to  turn  chil- 
dren into  lifeless  and  bloodless  machines  at  an  age  when  otherwise 
they  would  be  at  play  before  the  cottage  doors  of  their  parents ;  to 
augment  indefinitely  the  proportion  of  those  who  enjoy  the  profit 
of  the  labour  of  others  as  compared  with  those  who  exercise  this 
labour."  3 

Note  how  he  quotes  Godwin. 

**  It  was  perhaps  necessary  that  a  period  of  monopoly  and  oppres- 
sionshould  subsist,  before  a  period  of  cultivated  equality  could  subsist. 
Savages  perhaps  would  never  have  been  excited  to  the  discover)'^  of 
truth  and  the  invention  of  art,  but  by  the  narrow  motives  which 
such  a  period  affords.  But  surely,  after  the  savage  state  has  ceased, 
and  men  have  set  out  in  the  glorious  career  of  discovery  and  in- 
vention, monopoly  and  oppression  cannot  be  necessary  to  prevent 
them  from  returning  to  a  state  of  barbarism." — Godwin's  Enquirer^ 
Essay  II.     See  also  Pol.  Jus.,  Book  VIII.  chap,  ii.^ 

And  the  end  of  a  Keswick  letter,  1811,  to  Miss 
Hitchener: — "The  grovelling  souls  of  heroes,  aristocrats, 
andcommercialists."  Even  when  he  uses  the  phrase  "privi- 
leged classes  "  in  the  Philosophic  View  of  Reform^  it  is 
clear  he  is  thinking  of  them  as  a  whole  in  contradistinction 

1  D.  I.  181.  ^  D.  I.  200. 

2  D.  11.292,  3. 

*  /.<?.,  as  we  now  say,  an  operative  or  artisan. 
^  F.  II.  501,  2.  «  D.  II.  294. 
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to  the  class  destitute  of  every  privilege.  Two  or  three 
last  quotations  in  this  connection  to  show  how  he  under- 
stood the  relative  positions,  not  only  above  and  below 
but  antagonistic  of  these  two  classes. 

"  Aye,  there  they  are — 
Nobles,  and  sons  of  nobles,  patentees, 
Monopolists,  and  stewards  of  this  poor  farm, 
On  whose  lean  sheep  sit  the  prophetic  crows. 
Here  is  the  pomp  that  strips  the  houseless  orphan, 
Here  is  the  pride  that  breaks  the  desolate  heart. 
These  are  the  lilies  glorious  as  Solomon, 
Who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin, — unless 
It  be  the  webs  they  catch  poor  rogues  withal. 
Here  is  the  surfeit  which  to  them  who  earn 
The  niggard  wages  of  the  earth,  scarce  leaves 
The  tithe  that  will  support  them  till  they  crawl 
Back  to  her  cold  hard  bosom.     Here  is  health 
Followed  by  grim  disease,  glory  by  shame. 
Waste  by  lame  famine,  wealth  by  squalid  want 
And  England's  sin  by  England's  punishment. 
And,  as  the  effect  pursues  the  cause  foregone, 
Lo,  giving  substance  to  my  words,  behold 
At  once  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified — 
A  troop  of  cripples,  beggars,  and  lean  outcasts, 
Horsed  upon  stumbling  jades,  carted  with  dung, 
Dragged  for  a  day  from  cellars  and  low  cabins 
And  rotten  hiding-holes,  to  point  the  moral 
Of  this  presentment,  and  bring  up  the  rear 
Of  painted  pomp  with  misery  ! "  ^ 

"*  Wales,'  he  wrote  in  an  indignant  mood,  '  is  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  most  vulgar  and  commonplace  prejudices  of  aristocracy. 
Lawyers  of  unexampled  villainy  rule  and  grind  the  poor,  whilst 
they  cheat  the  rich.  The  peasants  are  mere  serfs,  and  are  fed  and 
lodged  worse  than  pigs.  The  gentry  have  all  the  ferocity  and 
despotism  of  the  ancient  barons,  without  their  dignity  and  chivalric 
disdain  of  shame  and  danger.  The  poor  are  as  abject  as  Samoyeds, 
and  the  rich  as  tyrannical  as  bashaws."  ^ 

The  chorus  of  priests,  Act  ii.  scene  2  of  Swellfoot : 

"Those  who  consume  these   fruits   through   thee    [the  goddess 
Famine]  grow  fat, 
Those  who  produce  these  fruits  through  thee  grow  lean."  ^ 

^  F.  II.  215,  216. 

*  To  Hookham,  December  3,  18 12.     D.  I.  319. 

»  F.  I.  484. 
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For  a  taste  of  the  consequences  to  all  and  sundry  to 
whichever  class  they  belong  of  this  class-antagonism 
a  few  stanzas  from  Peter  Bell} 

"  Hell  is  a  city  much  like  London — 

A  populous  and  a  smoky  city  ; 
There  are  all  sorts  of  people  undone  ; 
And  there  is  little  or  no  fun  done  ; 

Small  justice  shown,  and  still  less  pity. 

"  There  is  a  Chancery  Court ;  a  King  ; 
A  manufacturing  mob  ;  a  set 
Of  thieves  who  by  themselves  are  sent 
Similar  thieves  to  represent ; 

An  army  ;  and  a  public  debt. 
•  .  •  .  • 

"  Lawyers — ^judges — old  hobnobbers 
Are  there — bailiffs — chancellors- 
Bishops — great  and  little  robbers — 
Rhymesters — pamphleteers — stock-jobbers — 
Men  of  glory  in  the  wars." 

Mary's  words  may  be  quoted  as  summing  up  his 
position  :  "  Shelley  loved  the  people,  and  respected  them 
as  often  more  virtuous,  as  always  more  suffering,  and, 
therefore,  more  deserving  of  sympathy,  than  the  great. 
He  believed  that  a  clash  between  the  two  classes  of 
society  was  inevitable,  and  he  eagerly  ranged  himself  on 
the  people's  side." — {Critical  Notes)  ^ 

VI.  His  7inderstanding  of  the  real  meaning  of  words. 
— His  acuteness  of  vision  is  not  only  seen  in  his  mark- 
ing off  society  into  the  two  groups,  but  in  his  under- 
standing the  real  meaning  of  phrases  that  are  to  most  of 
us  either  formulae  or  cant.  Let  us  take  as  many  of  these 
as  time  allows. 

Anarchy. — Shelley  saw  and  said  that  the  Anarchy  we 
are  all  so  afraid  of  is  very  present  with  us.  We  live  in 
the  midst  of  it.  Anarchy  is  God  and  King  and  Law  in 
the  Mask  of  Anarchy,  and  let  us  add  is  Capitalism. 

Freedom. — The  extraordinary  statement  that  England 
is  a  free  country  was  to  Shelley  the  merest  nonsense. 
"The  white  shore  of  Albion  free  no  more  ....  The 
abortion  with  which  she  travaileth  is  Liberty  smitten  to 

»  F.  H.  53-55.  2  Y.  Llxxx. 
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death."  Lines  written  during  the  Castlereagh  Adininistra- 
tion}  And  he  understood  the  significant  fact  in  this 
connection  that  those  who  talk  and  write  of  EngHsh 
freedom  and  the  Hke  know  they  are  talking  and  writing 
cant.  The  hollowness  of  the  whole  sham  kept  up  by- 
newspaper  writers,  parliamentary  orators,  and  so  forth, 
was  as  apparent  to  him  sixty  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day 
to  the  dullest  of  us. 

"  The  tyrants  of  the  Golden  City  tremble 
At  voices  which  are  heard  about  the  streets, 
The  ministers  of  fraud  can  scarce  dissemble 
The  lies  of  their  own  heart ;  but  when  one  meets 
Another  at  the  shrine,  he  inly  weets, 
Tho'  he  says  nothing,  that  the  truth  is  known."  ^ 

Custom. — The  general  evil  of  that  custom  which  is  to 
most  of  us  a  law,  the  law,  the  only  law  of  life,  he  was 
never  weary  of  denouncing,  "  The  chains,  the  icy  chains 
of  custom  "  {Queen  Mah)'^  The  "  more  eternal  foe  than 
force  or  fraud,  old  custom"  {Fall  of  Bonaparte,  F.  I.  27). 
And  with  the  denunciation  of  custom,  followed  merely 
because  it  is  custom,  is  the  noble  teaching  of  self- 
mastery,  and  the  poet's  contradiction  of  the  statement 
that  under  the  new  regime  men  will  be  machines, 
uniformity  reign,  and  individuality  be  dead.* 

SONNET.     POLITICAL  GREATNESS. 

**  Nor  happiness,  nor  majesty,  nor  fame, 
Nor  peace,  nor  strength,  nor  skill  in  arms  or  arts, 
Shepherd  those  herds  whom  tyranny  makes  tame  ; 
Verse  echoes  not  one  beating  of  their  hearts, 
History  is  but  the  shadow  of  their  shame, 
Art  veils  her  glass,  or  from  the  pageant  starts 
As  to  oblivion  their  blind  millions  fleet, 
Staining  that  Heaven  with  obscene  imagery 
Of  their  own  likeness.     What  are  numbers  knit 
By  force  or  custom  "i     Man  who  man  would  be. 
Must  rule  the  empire  of  himself;  in  it 
Must  be  supreme,  establishing  his  throne 
On  vanquished  will,  quelling  the  anarchy 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  being  himself  alone." 

1  F.  II.  185.  2  Y.  I.  106. 

3  F.  II.  434.  *  F.  II.  237. 
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Cruelty  of  the,  gover7iing  class. — A  tyrannical  class 
like  a  tyrannical  man  stops  at  nothing  in  order  to 
maintain  its  position  of  supremacy.  No  means  are  too 
insignificant,  no  weapon  too  ponderous.  From  the 
policeman's  "  nark,"  or  spy  not  a  member  of  the  police 
force,  to  the  machinery  of  a  trial  for  treason,  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  the  class  that  governs.  Shelley  knew 
what  a  mockery  for  the  most  part  is  a  trial  instituted  by 
a  government,  whether  in  Ireland  or  in  England.  **  A 
trial  I  think  men  call  it  "  {Ros.  and  Helen)} 

In  June  1817,  a  few  operatives  rose  in  Derbyshire.  A 
score  of  dragoons  put  down  the  Derbyshire  insurrection, 
an  insurrection  there  is  reason  to  believe  put  up  by  a 
government  spy.  On  November  7th,  18 17,  three  men, 
Brandreth,  Turner,  Ludlam,  "were  drawn  on  hurdles  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  were  hanged  and  decapitated 
in  the  presence  of  an  excited  and  horror-stricken  crowd  " 
(Dowden's  Life)?  Against  this  judicial  murder  Shelley's 
voice  was  lifted  up,  as  it  would  be  now  in  like  case.  For 
like  cases  are  occurring  still,  occur  in  increasing 
numbers  as  the  class  struggle  intensifies.  In  Ireland 
at  Lisdoovarna,  Constable  Whelehan  was  murdered 
recently  in  a  moonlighting  raid.  The  raid  had  been 
planned  by  Cullinane,  a  government  spy.  On  Monday 
Dec.  12, 1887,  one  man  was  condemned  to  ten  years',  four 
others  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude  for  an  offence 
planned  by  a  government  spy.  Against  this  sentence 
Shelley  were  he  alive  would,  we  are  certain,  protest.  So 
would  he  have  protested  against  the  direct  murders  by 
the  police  at  Mitchelstown  and  Trafalgar  Square.  So 
would  he  have  protested  against  the  recent  judicial 
murder  in  America  of  four  men  and  the  practical  im- 
prisonment for  life  of  three  others.  The  Chicago 
Anarchist  meeting  differed  even  from  the  Derbyshire 
insurrection  of  1817.  There  was  no  rising,  no  talk  of 
rising,  no  use  of  physical  force  by  the  people,  no  threat 
of  it.  Yet  seven  men  were  condemned  on  the  evidence 
of  the  police,  evidence  that  those  who  have  read  every 
word  of  it  feel  was  not  only  insufficient  to  prove  the 
guilt,  but  absolutely  conclusive  as  to  the  innocence  of  the 

»  F.  I.  225,13.866,867.  a  II.  157 
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accused.  Had  Shelley  been  alive  he  would  have  been 
the  first  to  sign  the  petition  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago 
Anarchists. 

Crime. — This  phenomenon  Shelley  recognized  as  the 
natural  result  of  social  conditions.  The  criminal  was  to 
him  as  much  a  creature  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived 
as  the  capitalist  or  the  monarch.  "  Society,"  said  he, 
"  grinds  down  poor  wretches  into  the  dust  of  abject 
poverty,  till  they  are  scarcely  recognizable  as  human 
beings/'  ^  In  his  literal  discussions  with  Miss  Kitchener 
Shelley  more  than  once  asks  whether  with  a  juster 
distribution  of  happiness,  of  toil  and  leisure,  crime  and 
the  temptation  to  crime  would  not  almost  cease  to  exist.- 
And  much  that  is  called  crime  was  to  Shelley  (the 
Preface  to  Laon  and  Cythna  is  but  one  evidence)  only 
crime  by  convention. 

Property. — The  opinion  of  Shelley  as  to  what  could 
be  rightly  enjoyed  as  a  person's  own  property  and  what 
could  only  be  enjoyed  wrongly,  will  be  in  part  gathered 
from  the  following  quotation  : 


"  *  Labour,  industry,  economy,  skill,  genius,  or  any  similar  powers 
honourably  or  innocently  exerted,  are  the  foundations  of  one  de- 
scription of  property.  All  true  political  institutions  ought  to  defend 
every  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  with  respect  to  property 
so  acquired.  .  .  .  But  there  is  another  species  of  property  which 
has  its  foundation  in  usurpation,  or  imposture,  or  violence,  without 
which,  by  the  nature  of  things,  immense  aggregations  of  property 
could  never  have  been  accumulated.'  "  ^ 


We  do  not  think  the  meaning  of  this  quotation  is 
strained  if  it  is  paraphrased  in  the  more  precise  language 
of  scientific  Socialism,  thus: — **A  man  has  a  right  to 
anything  his  own  labour  has  produced,  and  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  employ  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  his 
fellows.  But  no  man  can  himself  acquire  a  consider- 
able aggregation  of  property  except  at  the  expense  of 
his  fellows.  He  must  either  cheat  a  certain  number  out 
of  the  value  of  it,  or  take  it  by  force." 

Again,  note  the  conception  of  wealth  in  the  Song  to 
the  Men   of  England :    "  the   wealth   ye   find   another 

1  D.  I.  474.  2  D.  I.  164-  "  D.  II.  295. 
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keeps."  ^  The  source  of  all  wealth  is  human  labour,  and 
that  not  the  labour  of  the  possessors  of  that  wealth. 

FRAGMENT:   TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 

"People  of  England,  ye  who  toil  and  groan, 
Who  reap  the  harvests  which  are  not  your  own. 
Who  weave  the  clothes  which  your  oppressors  wear, 
And  for  your  own  take  the  inclement  air  ; 
Who  build  warm  houses  .  .  . 
And  are  like  gods  who  give  them  all  they  have, 
And  nurse  them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  .  .  ."  ^ 

As  to  that  for  which  the  working  class  work  he  quotes 
Godwin  in  the  fifth  note  to  Queen  Mab, 

"  There  is  no  real  wealth  but  the  labour  of  man The  poor 

are  set  to  labour, — for  what?  Not  the  food  for  which  they  famish  : 
not  the  blankets  for  want  of  which  their  babes  are  frozen  by  the 
cold  of  their  miserable  hovels  :  not  those  comforts  of  civilization 
without  which  civilized  man  is  far  more  miserable  than  the  meanest 
savage  ;  oppressed  as  he  is  by  all  its  insidious  evils,  within  the 
daily  and  taunting  prospect  of  its  innumerable  benefits  assiduously 
exhibited  before  him  : — no  ;  for  the  pride  of  power,  for  the  miser- 
able isolation  of  pride,  for  the  false  pleasures  of  the  hundredth 
part  of  society.*'  ^ 

Let  US  take  as  our  last  example  of  his  understand- 
ing the  central  position  of  Socialism,  a  quotation  to  be 
found  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Kitchener,  dated  December 
15th,  181 1.  Shelley  is  discussing  the  entailment  of  his 
estate:  "that  I  should  entail  ;^i 20,000  of  command 
over  labouTy  of  power  to  remit  this,  to  employ  it  for 
beneficent  purposes,  on  one  whom  I  know  not."  * 

We  cannot  expect  even  such  a  man  as  Shelley  to  have 
thought  out  in  his  time  the  full  meaning  of  labour-power, 
labour,  and  the  value  of  commodities.  But  undoubtedly 
he  knew  the  real  economic  value  of  private  property  in 
the  means  of  production  and  distribution,  whether  it 
was  in  machinery,  land,  funds,  what  not.  He  saw  that 
this  value  lay  in  the  command,  absolute,  merciless,  un- 
just, over  human  labour.  The  Socialist  believes  that 
these  means  of  production  and  distribution  should  be 
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the  property  of  the  community.  For  the  man  or 
company  that  owns  them  has  practically  irresponsible 
control  over  the  class  that  does  not  possess  them. 

The  possessor  can  and  does  dictate  terms  to  the  man 
or  woman  of  that  non-possessing  class.  "  You  shall  sell 
your  labour  to  me.  I  will  pay  you  only  a  fraction  of  its 
value  in  wage.  The  difference  between  that  value  and 
what  I  pay  you  for  your  labour  I  as  a  member  of  the 
possessing  class  pocket,  and  I  am  richer  than  before,  not 
by  labour  of  my  own,  but  by  your  unpaid  labour."  This 
was  the  teaching  of  Shelley.  This  is  the  teaching  of 
Socialism,  and  therefore  the  teaching  of  Socialism, 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  is  also  that  of  Shelley. 
We  claim  him  as  a  Socialist.  To-night  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  question  whether  he  held  our  scientific 
principles.  On  some  other  occasion,  if  your  courtesy 
allows  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  the  practical 
remedial  measures  that  Shelley  advocated,  and  the 
possible  future  that  he  anticipated.  Here  again  we 
shall  find  him  in  harmony  with  modern  Socialistic 
thought.  Finally,  we  propose  on  that  future  occasion 
to  discuss  certain  of  his  chief  works  in  the  light  of  the 
investigation  that  has  been  commenced  this  evening. 


SHELLEY'S   FAITH: 

ITS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RELATIVITY. 

By  KINETON   PARKES. 
A  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Shelley  Society  on  Zth  February,  1888. 


The  consideration  of  Shelley's  Faith  naturally  in- 
volves a  review  of  the  whole  of  Shelley's  poetical  and 
prose  writing,  as  well  as  the  chief  events  of  his  life. 
Such  a  review  is  no  light  matter,  delightful  as  it  maybe  ; 
and  necessarily  one  cannot  do  more  than  refer  in  the 
briefest  way  to  passages  which  point  to  the  conclusions 
which  will  be  deduced  in  the  course  of  this  paper.  It 
would  have  been  useful  to  have  quoted  largely  from 
many  of  the  poems,  but  from  the  restriction  of  time 
there  is  no  escape,  and  the  earlier  portion  of  this  paper — 
the  development — must  be  referred  to  in  outline  alone. 
This  admits  of  but  little  speculation,  and  consequently 
I  have  endeavoured  merely  to  give  a  straightforward 
account  of  what  we  actually  find  in  Shelley's  work, 
reserving  the  latter  portion  of  the  paper — that  dealing 
with  the  relativity  of  Shelley's  Faith  to  other  Faiths — for 
the  few  thoughts  I  wish  to  contribute.  Religion  is  a 
wide  subject,  and  to  some  minds  covers  a  multitude  of 
things,  from  manners,  through  morals,  to  immortality. 
We  most  of  us  differ  considerably  as  to  the  construction 
to  be  put  upon  the  word,  as  well  as  the  thing  Religion 
itself.  Mrs.  Browning  writes  to  Leigh  Hunt  of  A  Re- 
ligion of  the  Heart  which  is  all  pity  and  charity  and 
all  other  womanly  virtues,  and  is  extremely  beautiful. 
The  Calvinist  preaches  of  a  religion  of  hell,  and  acute 
physical  suffering,  which  is  neither  virtuous  nor  beautiful. 
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What  Shelley  thought  and  taught  about  religion   it  is 
now  our  business  to  discover. 

In  order  that  we  may  successfully  conduct  this  in- 
vestigation it  is  necessary  that  we  should  divide  his 
writings  into  three  periods.  The  first  I  find  it  convenient 
to  call  the  negative  period,  which  includes  The  Necessity 
of  Atheism;  Queen  Mad,  with  notes  ;  and  A  Refutation  of 
Deism.  In  each  of  these  early  works  there  is  a  constant 
denial  and  an  all-pervading  feeling  of  destruction,  which 
is  of  an  entirely  negative  character.  Following  this  is 
the  second  period,  including  The  Dcemon  of  the  World; 
Alastor;  and  Laon  and  Cythna.  This  is  an  intermediate 
period,  in  which  denial  has  giv^en  place  to  investigation 
and  seeking.  Following  this  is  the  third  period,  in  which 
we  hdiVQ  Rosalind  and  Helen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound;  The 
Boat  on  the  Serchio ;  and  Hellas.  This  is  the  positive 
period,  the  work  included  in  it  being  of  an  essentially 
constructive  character,  in  which  we  have  definite  state- 
ments and  bold  firm  propositions  regarding  the  poet's 
Faith.  Of  these  three  periods  of  Shelley's  activity,  for 
our  present  purpose  the  last  is  the  most  important.  To 
know  what  Shelley  did  not  believe  is  interesting  and 
profitable ;  but  the  essential  thing  which  will  help  us  is 
to  know  what  he,  a  great  reformer,  really  did  believe, 
what  Shelley's  Faith  was  and  why  he  had  such  a  Faith. 
It  is  a  small  matter  that  a  man  shall  destroy  institutions 
and  beliefs  :  a  work  of  destruction  and  even  of  annihila- 
tion is  comparatively  a  simple  thing.  Many  men  have 
engaged  themselves  in  such  work,  many  men  are  engaged 
in  it  now,  more  or  less  successfully,  more  or  less  deplor- 
ably, and  many  there  will  be  in  all  probability,  who  will 
continue  these  iconoclastic  labours  as  long  as  there  is  an 
institution  upon  which  they  can  exercise  their  dangerous 
proclivity.  The  man,  however,  who  can  build  as  well  as 
pull  down,  who  can  construct  as  well  as  destroy,  is  the 
man  who  will  command  our  respect,  our  enthusiasm,  our 
loyalty,  and  our  worship.  Such  men  are  our  prophets, 
as  we  generally  discover  some  half-century  or  so  after 
they  have  been  laid  in  their  graves.  Of  what  use  is  that 
system  of  philosophy  which  destroying  something  pre- 
existent  has  nothing  to  offer  in  its  place.?  It  cannot 
but  lead  to  misery  and  woe.    On  the  other  hand,  how 
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splendid  is  that  system  which  can  destroy  evil  and  create 
anew  a  glorious  Faith,  that  shall  claim  us  among  its 
believers  by  its  beauty  of  truth  and  its  grandeur  of  con- 
ception ?  How  unfinished  Shelley's  work  would  have  been 
if  it  had  but  extended  to  those  earlier  poems  only,  which 
display  the  negative  side  of  his  Religion  1  This  was 
but  the  destruction  of  the  vile  and  putrid  ;  what  came 
after  was  the  great  work  of  construction,  the  building  up 
of  his  Faith,  the  elaboration  of  those  principles  which 
were  meant  as  guides  for  those  who  should  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  founder,  and  live  the  life  of  purity  and 
innocence  which  the  holder  of  such  views  needs  must 
live  or  become  the  blackest  and  vilest  miscreant  the  world 
ever  contained.  Unless  men  are  prepared  to  relinquish 
much  that  they  have  hitherto  held  to  be  the  highest  in 
their  code  of  morals,  it  is  useless  for  them  to  think  of 
accepting  any  considerable  portion  of  Shelley's  teaching. 
Important  then  as  I  conceive  the  positive  stage  of  the 
development  of  Shelley's  Faith  to  have  been,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  order  thoroughly  to  grasp  the  entire  meaning  and 
significance  of  it,  to  consider  the  periods  which  preceded 
it,  and  during  which  the  process  of  elaboration  was  going 
on.  The  first  matter  for  consideration  is  The  Necessity 
of  AtJieism^  circulated  in  Oxford  early  in  i8ii.  This 
was  inspired  by  the  reading  of  Hume's  Essays y  and  pro- 
bably other  works  of  a  like  tendency.  The  effect  on  the 
ardent  mind  of  Shelley  in  all  the  newly-found  freedom  of 
University  life  was  only  natural.  No  other  books  were 
at  hand  to  counteract  the  effect  of  Hume  :  and  as  well 
as  the  absence  of  books,  there  was  an  absence  of  minds 
to  whose  superior  knowledge  he  might  have  applied  for 
guidance  at  that  critical  moment.  That  Shelley  was 
thirsting  for  knowledge  of  an  opposite  character  may 
easily  be  seen  from  the  advertisement  to  the  tract,  which 
reads  as  follows  : — 

"  As  a  love  of  truth  is  the  only  motive  which  actuates  the  author 
of  this  Httle  tract,  he  earnestly  entreats  that  those  who  may  dis- 
cover any  deficiency  in  his  reasoning  or  may  be  in  possession  of 
proofs  which  his  mind  could  never  obtain,  would  offer  them, 
together  with  their  objections,  to  the  public,  as  briefly  ;  as  metho- 
dically ;  as  plainly  as  he  has  taken  the  liberty  of  doing  thro' 
deficiency  of  proof. 

"An  Atheist." 
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This  was  printed  in  each  of  the  pamphlets,  and  the 
pamphlets  sent  to  men  who  were  supposed  to  know 
something  of  the  subject  with  which  it  dealt.  The 
supposition  was  erroneous.  They  disregarded  such 
things  as  Atheism  as  being  matters  too  slight  for 
their  attention.  Instead  of  giving  the  information  the 
writer  of  the  pamphlet  craved,  they  offered  him  the 
alternative  of  a  base  denial  of  his  work  or  expulsion 
from  his  University.  The  Atheist  chose  unjust  expul- 
sion, scorning  the  offer  of  the  lie  held  out  to  him  by  the 
heads  of  the  colleges.  What,  then,  was  an  inquirer  to 
do }  Not  only  willing  to  be  convinced,  but  asking  for 
conviction,  he  was  rudely  expelled  for  his  most  natural 
request.  He  was  refused  what  he  craved,  and  the  heart 
of  his  father  was  turned  hard  as  stone  against  him  ;  and 
not  only  his  father,  which  perhaps  was  hardly  as  de- 
plorable a  thing  as  it  sounds,  but  the  majority  also  of 
the  few  friends  he  had.  Homeless,  with  his  mind  in 
a  perfect  turmoil,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  com- 
pletion of  Queen  Mab.  In  18 13  he  privately  printed 
250  copies,  which  he  distributed  among  his  friends. 
Queen  Mab  comes,  with  the  notes,  in  quite  natural 
sequence  after  The  Necessity  of  Atheism.  In  it  Shelley 
considers  Religion  to  be  the  guilty  cause  of  all  the  evils 
which  exist  in  the  world. 

"  How  bold  the  flight  of  passion's  wandering  wing, 
How  swift  the  step  of  reason's  firmer  tread, 
How  calm  and  sweet  the  victories  of  life, 
How  terrorless  the  triumph  of  the  grave  ! 
How  powerless  were  the  mightiest  monarch's  arm, 
Vain  his  loud  threat  and  impotent  his  frown  ! 
How  ludicrous  the  priest's  dogmatic  roar  ! 
The  weight  of  his  exterminating  curse, 
How  light !  and  his  affected  charity. 
To  suit  the  pressure  of  the  changing  times, 
What  palpable  deceit ! — but  for  thy  aid, 
Religion  !  but  for  thee,  prolific  fiend, 
Who  peoplest  earth  with  demons,  hell  with  men, 
And  heaven  with  slaves  !  "  ^ 

In  the  notes,  the  ideas  of  a  personal  God  and  of  future 
punishment  are  dealt  with,  and  their  incompatibility  with 
"  Necessity,"  which  is  the  ruling  motive  in  the  poem, 

^  Queen  Mab,  Part.  vi. 
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demonstrated.  Queen  Mab  is  a  phase,  and  probably  the 
most  important,  of  the  first  of  the  three  periods  into 
which  I  divided  this  subject.  It  leads  on  from  The 
Necessity  of  Atheism  to  the  Refutation  of  Deism.  This 
pamphlet,  published  in  1 8 14,  and  written  in  dialogue 
form,  is  intended  to  prove  that  unless  one  adopts  Chris- 
tianity as  a  creed,  he  must  of  a  necessity  be  an  Atheist. 
As  Shelley  considered  at  this  period  Christianity  to  be 
altogether  inadequate  to  supply  the  religious  wants  of 
men,  it  follows  that  A  Refutation  of  Deism  is  only  in 
another  form  The  Necessity  of  Atheism.  \n  A  Refuta- 
tion  of  Deism,  also,  we  find  a  qualifying  clause  as  in  the 
advertisement  to  T/ie  Necessity  of  AtJieism.  Th.^  Refu- 
tation contains  the  following  passage :  "  I  am  willing  to 
promise  that  if,  after  mature  deliberation,  the  argument 
which  you  have  advanced  in  favour  of  Atheism  should 
appear  incontrovertible,  I  will  endeavour  to  adopt  so 
much  of  the  Christian  scheme  as  is  consistent  with  my 
persuasion  of  the  goodness,  unity,  and  majesty  of  God." 
Here  again  we  see  the  desire  Shelley  had  to  be  con- 
vinced that  there  were  other  opinions  besides  those  he 
held  which  might  be  as  logical  and  have  as  truthful  a 
basis  as  his  own.  No  one,  however,  took  the  least 
trouble  to  argue  with  him  concerning  his  opinions,  but, 
shrinking  from  him,  heaped  abuse  upon  him  from 
afar.  This  closes  the  consideration  of  the  negative 
side  of  the  subject,  and  we  now  pass  to  those  works 
which  indicate  the  mental  struggle  of  Shelley  to  find 
out  for  himself,  as  no  one  would  help  him.  What  was 
the  Truth. 

The  second  period  commences  with  the  alteration  of 
Queen  Mab  into  TJie  Dcemon  of  the  World.  In  this 
alteration  there  are  certain  modifications  which  are  of 
great  importance  in  this  study.  Passages  which  made 
Queen  Mab  so  famous  are  omitted,  and  others  changed. 
In  writing  Queen  Mab,  Shelley  had  an  object  in  view, 
which  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  poem.  In  the 
changing  of  it  into  The  Dcemon  of  the  World,  this  object 
is  changed  too ;  and  we  can  see  that  Shelley  had  a 
certain  mistrust  of  Queen  Mab,  which  does  not  now 
appear  to  him  to  serve  his  end,  as  it  did  at  the  time  at 
which  it  was  written.     If  we  observe  carefully,  I  think 
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it  becomes  apparent,  even  in  The  Dmnon,  that  Shelley 
leaned  towards  Pantheism. 

*'  Eelow  lay  stretched  the  boundless  universe  I 
There,  far  as  the  remotest  line 
That  limits  swift  imagination's  flight, 
Unending  orbs  mingled  in  mazy  motion. 
Immutably  fulfilling 
Eternal  Nature's  law. 
Above,  below,  around, 
The  circling  systems  formed 
A  wilderness  of  harmony. 
Each  with  undeviating  aim 
In  eloquent  silence  through  the  depths  of  space 
Pursued  its  wondrous  way." 

This  is  a  great  step,  but  although  his  Pantheism,  as 
we  have  it  thus  expressed,  was  of  an  extremely  lofty 
character,  in  A  las  tor,  we  lind  that  this  same  Pan- 
theism, this  "spirit  of  nature,"  does  not  satisfy.  Is  not 
God, 

"  Obedient  to  the  light 
That  shone  within  his  soul." 

Finding  that  this  was  not  sufficient,  he  continues  his 
investigations,  and  we  see  the  results  in  Laon  and  Cytlma. 
In  this  vehement  protest  against  bigotry,  oppression,  and 
superstition,  there  is  an  oscillation  which  finally  ceases, 
and  then  we  pass  from  the  undecided  to  the  positive 
stage  of  this  development. 

This  third  period  includes  for  our  purpose  Prometheus 
Unbound ;  Adonais  ;  The  Boat  on  the  Serchio  ;  and  Hellas, 
being  essentially  constructive,  it  is  the  one  which  is 
the  most  interesting  to  the  student  of  Shelley's  ideas 
concerning  the  Unknowable.  Prometheus  Unbound  and 
Hellas  are  glorious  songs  of  liberty,  and  together  with 
Adonais,  contain  passages  which  indicate  what  Shelley's 
opinions  on  Religion  were  at  the  time  he  was  writing. 
It  is  to  a  passage  in  The  Boat  on  the  Serchio  that  special 
attention  must  be  given,  as  in  it  is  summed  up,  in  words 
so  clear  that  there  can  be  no  mistaking  them,  what 
Shelley's  opinions  were  the  year  before  his  death. 

"  All  rose  to  do  the  task  He  set  to  each. 

Who  shaped  us  to  His  end  and  not  our  own.*' 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  passage.  It  requires 
no  accentuation — nothing  could  be  clearer. 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  out  briefly  and  as  syste- 
matically as  possible,  the  line  along  which  the  develop- 
ment of  Shelley's  religious  ideas  worked,  and  to  indicate 
those  poems  in  which  the  development  can  best  be 
studied.  Necessarily  the  only  order  in  which  they  can 
be  considered  is  the  chronological  one,  and  when  the 
poems  I  have  mentioned  are  studied  in  this  way  the  only 
conclusion  we  can  arrive  at  is  that  Shelley  gradually 
developed  from  Atheism  through  Pantheism  to  a  lofty 
and  noble  Deism  in  spite  of  the  early  Refutation, 

This  conclusion  is  but  proximate,  and  from  the  mate- 
rial to  hand  it  is  I  think  the  only  logical  one  possible  on 
the  subject.  What  Shelley's  Faith  would  ultimately 
have  evolved  itself  into  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  The 
Atheist  Shelley  is  to  us  an  impossibility ;  a  being  of 
whom  we  have  no  knowledge.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  mature  work  there  is  unassailable  evidence  that  he 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  Even  as  early  as 
Lao7i  and  Cythna,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  on 
the  subject.  In  the  preface,  he  states  that  in  the  poem  : 
"The  erroneous  and  degrading  idea  which  men  have 
conceived  of  a  Supreme  Being,  is  spoken  against,  but  not 
the  Supreme  Being  itself." 

In  the  earliest  things  he  published  there  are  undoubt- 
edly passages  in  which  the  idea  of  a  God  is  entirely 
negatived,  but  then  we  must  not  judge  a  man  by  what 
he  did  or  said  when  a  boy.  It  is  to  the  responsible 
actions  of  his  manhood,  that  we  must  look  in  order  that 
we  may  form  an  estimate  of  what  his  character  really 
was.  Having  thus  traced  the  development  of  Shelley's 
Faith  we  may  consider  its  relation  to  other  systems  in 
existence  which  have  an  affinity  to  it. 

Speculations  concerning  the  suggestion  as  to  whether 
Shelley  would  have  become  a  Christian  are  of  small  con- 
sequence ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  would  never  have 
become  so,  if  the  word  is  to  be  used  in  the  way  in  which 
it  is  so  largely  employed.  Including  as  it  does  the  hold- 
ing of  all  manner  of  strange  and  fantastic  beliefs,  the 
remnants  of  mediaeval  superstitions,  which  are  alike  a 
bane  to  Christian  teaching  and  a  source  of  endless  ridicule. 
There  is,  however,  a  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used 
which  is  perfectly  free  from  all  these  absurdities,  and  if 
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only  used  with  this  meaning,  which  simply  embraces  the 
moral  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  which  incorporates  with  it 
the  example  of  His  blameless  life,  we  may  suppose  that 
Shelley  might  have  accepted  these  things  with  the  name 
appended.  What  else  should  Christianity  be  but  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  ?  Of  course  it  is  easy  enough  to  see 
what  it  has  become,  painfully  easy;  but  there  are  but 
few  who  can  understand  what  it  should,  and  might  be. 
Shelley's  Religion  was  undoubtedly  a  natural  one,  and 
if  Christianity  is  to  be  based  upon  supernatural  causes, 
it  is  quite  certain  Shelley  could  never  have  become  a 
Christian  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  Christianity  is  allowed 
to  be  in  its  essence,  the  moral  teachings  of  Christ,  then 
it  may  be  repeated  there  is  no  great  difficulty  connected 
with  Mr.  Browning's  supposition  that  Shelley  might 
eventually  have  ranged  himself  with  the  Christians. 
Under  no  other  conditions  than  these,  however,  could  it 
have  been  possible.  Shelley  had  no  quarrel  with  Jesus 
or  with  His  teachings,  neither  had  he  with  Christianity. 
It  was  the  forms  which  Christianity  assumed,  and  that 
part  of  historical  Christianity  which  is  so  disreputable, 
that  roused  Shelley's  scorn  and  just  indignation.  Nor 
had  Shelley  any  quarrel  with  Religion,  when  Religion 
was  separated  from  superstition.  It  was  the  fearful 
things  which  he  found  harboured  beneath  the  wing  of 
so-called  Religious  systems  which  so  disgusted  him. 
It  was  the  monstrous  idea  of  God  held  by  so  many 
which  called  forth  such  verses  as  : — 

XXVII. 

"'' '  O  God  ! '  they  cried,  '  we  know  our  secret  pride 
Has  scorned  thee,  and  thy  worship,  and  thy  name  ; 
Secure  in  human  power  we  have  defied 
Thy  fearful  might ;  we  bend  in  fear  and  shame 
Before  thy  presence  ;  with  the  dust  we  claim 
Kindred  ;  be  merciful,  O  King  of  Heaven  ! 
Most  justly  have  we  suffered  for  thy  fame 
Made  dim,  but  be  at  length  our  sins  forgiven. 
Ere  to  despair  and  death  thy  worshippers  be  driven. 

XXVIII. 

"  '  O  King  of  Glory  !  thou  alone  hast  power  ! 
Who  can  resist  thy  will  ?  who  can  restrain 
Thy  wrath,  when  on  the  guilty  thou  dost  shower 
The  shafts  of  thy  revenge,  a  blistering  rain  ? 
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Greatest  and  best,  be  merciful  again  ! 
Have  we  not  stabbed  thine  enemies,  and  made 
The  Earth  an  altar,  and  the  Heavens  a  fane, 
Where  thou  wert  worshipped  with  their  blood,  and  laid 
Those  hearts  in  dust  which  would  thy  searchless  works  have 
weighed  ? 

XXIX. 

"  *  Well  didst  thou  loosen  on  this  impious  City 
Thine  angels  of  revenge  :  recall  them  now  ; 
Thy  worshippers  abashed,  here  kneel  for  pity, 
And  bind  their  souls  by  an  immortal  vow : 
We  swear  by  thee  !  and  to  our  oath  do  thou 
Give  sanction,  from  thine  hell  of  fiends  and  flame, 
That  we  will  kill  with  fire  and  torments  slow, 
The  last  of  those  who  mocked  thy  holy  name, 
And  scorned  the  sacred  laws  thy  prophets  did  proclaim.' 

XXX. 

"  Thus  they  with  trembling  limbs  and  pallid  lips 
Worshipped  their  own  hearts'  image,  dim  and  vast, 
Scared  by  the  shade  wherewith  they  would  eclipse 
The  light  of  other  minds  ; — troubled  they  past 
From  the  great  Temple  ;  — fiercely  still  and  fast 
The  arrows  of  the  plague  among  them  fell, 
And  they  on  one  another  gazed  aghast. 
And  through  the  hosts  contention  wild  befell. 
As  each  of  his  own  God  the  wondrous  works  did  tell. 

XXXI. 

"And  Oromaze,  Joshua,  and  Mahomet, 
Moses  and  Buddh,  Zerdusht,  and  Brahm,  and  Foh, 
A  tumult  of  strange  names,  which  never  met 
Before,  as  watchwords  of  a  single  woe. 
Arose  :  each  raging  votary  'gan  to  throw 
Aloft  his  armed  hands,  and  each  did  howl 
*  Our  God  alone  is  God  ! '"  ^ 

These  fearful  ideas  of  a  bloodthirsty,  savage,  revengeful 
monster  do  not  constitute  Shelley's  conception  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  He  believed  that  God  was  all  powerful, 
all  mighty,  all  wise,  and  he  could  not  be  content  calmly 
to  listen  to  the  monstrous  words  of  those  who  made  the 
Great  Unknowable  an  avenger  with  sword  and  firebrand 
like  to  the  Gods  of  the  heathen  and  uncivilized.  Of  what 
use  is  civilization  if  at  its  height,  as  far  as  we  know  it, 
its  greatest  product  should  be  a  creature  like  this }     An 

^  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  canto  x.,  s.  xxvii  to  xxxi. 
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unbending,  unpitying,  wrathful  giant,  like  Jupiter  in 
Prometheus  Unbound.  In  this  noble  poem  we  see  the 
struggle  of  the  truth-seekers  and  the  Good  Ones  of  the 
world  exemplified  in  the  person  of  Prometheus,  who 
calmly  ignores  for  centuries  and  centuries  the  existence 
of  such  a  Godhead,  until  at  last  truth  conquers,  although 
the  fight  has  been  a  long  and  terrible  one.  Prometheus 
assailed  for  so  long  by  such  spirits  of  evil  employed  by 
this  god  of  evil,  at  last  rises  proudly  from  among  the 
ruins  of  that  sham  Religion  he  has  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing, and  which  he  replaces  with  the  true  Religion 
of  universal  tolerance  and  love.  The  true  God  is  seen 
and  worshipped  and  the  earth  is  filled  with  happiness. 
It  is  pleasant  to  contrast  Queen  Mab  and  Prometheus 
Unbound.  In  the  one  we  have  the  attempt  at  a  revolt 
against  existing  beliefs,  in  the  other  we  have  a  like 
attempt ;  but  while  the  former  was  the  effort  of  en- 
thusiastic boyhood,  the  latter  is  the  grave  preconcerted 
endeavour  of  thoughtful  philosophic  manhood. 

Shelley  worked  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  Jesus, 
Buddha  and  Mohammed  ;  his  object  was  the  same.  He 
tried  to  lead  men  from  ways  of  evil  to  ways  of  righteous- 
ness and  truth,  and  if  he  helped  only  a  little  that  which 
Jesus,  Buddha  and  Mohammed  came  into  the  world  to  do, 
then  Shelley  accomplished  a  great  work.  We  cannot 
tell  whether  Shelley  would  eventually  have  become  a 
Christian,  but  this  we  know,  that  as  Christ's  brief  sojourn 
on  the  earth  was  employed  in  preaching  the  gospel  of 
love,  why  so  was  Shelley's  !  Shelley  could  see  clearly 
enough  that  what  men  accepted  as  God  was  not  the 
Eternal  Truth.  He  could  see  that  the  conception  of  the 
Unknowable  was  base  and  ignoble,  because  conceived 
by  base  and  ignoble  minds.  He  could  see  that  Re- 
ligion was  in  many  cases  an  evil  instead  of  a  good  ;  and 
with  this  knowledge  in  his  breast  he  commenced  the 
construction  of  his  new  Faith.  Shelley  had  a  profound 
admiration  for  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  regarded  His 
teaching  as  the  highest  then  possible  ;  and  what  he  had 
for  his  aim  was  a  system  of  philosophy  which  should  co- 
operate with  Christ's  teaching,  as  it  did  with  the  teachings 
of  all  the  world's  great  prophets,  helping  and  aiding 
them  in  their  object  to  make  all  men  and  all  peoples 
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truth-loving  and  good.  Is  not  this  a  great  aim  ?  And  is 
it  not  nobler  than  a  passive  acceptance  of  the  teachings 
of  the  various  Religions :  egoistic  satisfaction,  without 
further  striving  or  further  effort  ? 

If  there  is  one  lesson  which  may  be  taken  as  being 
more  significant  than  another  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
it  is  the  lesson  of  charity  ;  and  to  those  who  have  learnt 
this  lesson  well  a  great  deal  cf  the  Christianity — falsely 
so  called — which  has  existed  for  nineteen  centuries  is  a 
source  of  constant  sorrow  and  regret.  There  is  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  much  of  the  irreligion  and  much 
of  the  anti- Christian  feeling  which  is  occasionally  dis- 
played, is  due  to  the  mode  of  life  adopted  by  many 
who  call  themselves  Christian,  and  who  are  quite 
content  with  the  empty  title.  Christianity  is  synonymous 
in  some  minds  vath  all  the  innumerable  sects  of  modern 
times,  and  this  must  of  a  necessity  continue  until  the 
absurdities  and  anachronisms  at  present  associated  with 
the  world  of  so  called  Christians  are  removed.  Sects 
are  a  development  in  religious  life  which  have  a  most 
deplorable  effect  upon  religious  feeling,  destroying  all 
spontaneity  and  originality,  spoiling  the  natural  religious 
instinct,  reducing  the  individual  to  a  dull  level  of  me- 
diocrity which,  considering  that  these  individuals  are 
living  human  creatures,  is  astonishing.  If  there  was  a 
need  of  sects  we  should  hardly  come  to  regard  them  as 
a  positive  evil.  Instead  of  bringing  people  into  one 
great  brotherhood,  they  destroy  brotherly  feeling.  In- 
stead of  inducing  a  glorious  comradeship  as  dreamt  of 
by  Walt  Whitman,  they  sow  seeds  of  dissension  ;  and 
instead  of  uniting  the  world  in  one  great  bond  they  have 
disintegrated  and  split  up  into  bigoted  bodies,  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  great  harmonious  whole. 
This  is  the  curse  of  sects.  Beneath  the  dogmas,  creeds 
and  doctrines  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  Faith  of 
these  various  sects  is  the  germ  of  Truth,  but  it  is  so 
clogged,  and  so  buried  in  the  mass  of  badness  and  fallacy, 
as  to  be  sometimes  undiscernible.  It  was  the  bad  that 
Shelley  saw  when  he  looked  abroad  upon  the  desert 
world  striving  to  arrive  at  something  noble,  true  and 
good.  His  heart  burned  within  him  as  he  witnessed 
this  struggle,  and  he  said,  when  he  was  young  and  in- 
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experienced,  and  before  he  knew  the  whole  truth,  It  is 
the  curse  of  superstition  ;  "  There  is  no  God."  Nothing 
was  more  painfully  apparent  to  Shelley  than  the  uni- 
versal appearance  of  evil.  He  says,  addressing  the 
spirit  of  evil,  Satan  : 

"  Obdurate  spirit. 
Thou  seest  but  the  Past  in  the  To-come. 
Pride  is  thy  error  and  thy  punishment. 
Boast  not  thine  empire,  dream  not  that  thy  worlds 
Are  more  than  furnace-sparks  or  rainbow-drops 
Before  the  Power  that  wields  and  kindles  them. 
True  greatness  asks  not  space,  true  excellence 
Lives  in  the  Spirit  of  all  things  that  live, 
Which  lends  it  to  the  worlds  thou  callest  thine,"  * 

It  was  the  spirit  of  evil  that  Shelley  warred  against, 
and  it  is  this  which  prompted  the  sonnet  on  England 
in  1819,  "Religion,  Christless,  Godless,  a  book  sealed." 
It  was  the  multitude  of  different  creeds  and  sects,  which 
destroy  true  Religion,  that  called  forth  the  curse  in  the 
Prologue  to  Hellas : — 

"  Be  thou  a  curse  on  them  whose  creed 

Divides  and  multiplies  the  most  high  God." 

To  teach  men  different,  to  lead  them  to  a  higher  life,  to 
make  them  feel  that  creeds  are  not  Religions,  and 
dogmas  are  not  truth,  these  were  Shelley's  aims.  While 
condemning  the  pernicious  systems  he  saw  around,  he 
sang  of  the  time  to  come,  and  of  the  great  work  which 
should  be  accomplished. 

**  The  day  becomes  more  solemn  and  serene  ! 

When  noon  is  past — there  is  a  harmony 

In  autumn,  and  a  lustre  in  its  sky. 
Which  thro'  the  summer  is  not  heard  or  seen, 
As  if  it  could  not  be,  as  if  it  had  not  been  ! 

Thus  let  thy  power,  which  like  the  truth 

Of  nature  on  my  passive  youth 
Descended  ;  to  my  onward  life,  supply 

Its  calm — to  one  who  worships  thee, 

And  every  form  containing  thee. 
Whom,  Spirit  fair,  thy  spells  did  bind 
To  fear  himself,  and  love  all  human  kind." ' 

^  Prologue  to  Hellas. 

^  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty, 
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Love  of  all  beauty,  worship  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
intellectual,  and  his  universal  love  for  all  mankind  who 
were  worthy,  and  pity  for  those  who  were  not,  are  the 
things  which  characterize  that  which  in  this  considera- 
tion is  a  most  important  poem,  The  Hymn  to  Intellectual 
Beauty. 

"  Virtue  tho'  obscured  on  Earth  not  less 

Survives  all  mortal  change  in  lasting  loveliness."  * 

Virtue,  though  like  beauty  too  often  wanting  in  this  life, 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  structure : — Shelley's  Faith — 
and,  added  to  virtue,  we  find  most  of  the  distinguishing 
teachings  of  all  the  world's  great  Religious  Reformers. 

"In  sacred  Athens,  near  the  fane 
Of  Wisdom,  Pity's  altar  stood  : 
Serve  not  the  unknown  God  in  vain, 
But  pay  that  broken  shrine  again 
Love  for  hate  and  tears  for  blood."  * 

**  Can  man  be  free  if  woman  be  a  slave  ? 

Chain  one  who  lives  and  breathes  this  boundless  air 
To  the  corruption  of  a  closed  grave  ! 
Can  they  whose  mates  are  beasts  condemned  to  bear 
Scorn  heavier  far  than  toil  or  anguish,  dare 
To  trample  their  oppressors  ?     In  their  home, 
Among  their  babes,  thou  knowest  a  curse  would  wear 
The  shape  of  woman — hoary  crime  would  come 
Behind,  and  fraud  rebuild  religion's  tottering  dome."  * 

This  "Love  for  Hate,  and  tears  for  blood,"  the 
freedom  of  women,  all  these  things  Jesus  taught,  and  for 
these  things  He  died.  For  these  things  Shelley  laboured, 
and  for  their  sake  he  was  practically  banished  from  his 
country. 

It  still  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  Shelley's  thoughts 
on  Life  and  Death  : — "  For  what  are  we  ?  Whence  do  we 
come  and  whither  do  we  go  }  Is  birth  the  commencement, 
is  death  the  conclusion,  of  our  being  >  What  is  birth  and 
death?"* 

'   The  Revolt  of  I  slain,  Canto  12,  stanza  xxxvii. 

*  Hellas. 

^  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  Canto  11,  stanza  xliii. 

*  Essay  On  Life. 
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"  Through  wood  and  stream  and  field  and  hill  and  Ocean 
A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth's  heart  has  burst, 
As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and  motion 
From  the  great  morning  of  the  world,  when  first 
God  dawned  on  Chaos  ;  in  its  stream  immersed 
The  lamps  of  Heaven  flash  with  a  softer  light ; 
All  baser  things  pant  with  life's  sacred  thirst ; 
Diffuse  themselves  ;  and  spend  in  love's  delight, 

The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed  might."  ^ 

So  Shelley  speaks  of  Life, 

"  She  is  still,  she  is  cold 

On  the  bridal  couch, 
One  step  to  the  white  death-bed 

And  one  to  the  bier, 
And  one  to  the  charnel — and  one,  O  where  ?  "  * 

So  he  inquires  concerning  Death.  An  answer  we  find 
in  T/ie  Sensitive  Plant. 

**  It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasant  if  one  considers  it. 
To  own  that  death  itself  must  be, 
Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery." 

These  are  Shelley's  questions  and  answers  on  subjects 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Questions  which  have  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  all  the  world's  wisest  and  best 
men.  Putting  Materialism  on  one  side  as  being  altogether 
inadequate,  Shelley  asserts  that  *'  whatever  may  be  the 
true  and  final  destination  of  man,  there  is  a  spirit  within 
him  at  enmity  with  nothingness,  and  dissolution.  This 
is  the  character  of  all  life  and  being."  ^  To  teach  them 
what  the  universal  God  is  like  is  that  for  which  he 
founded  his  Faith.     It  was  for  this  he  said, 

"  I  vowed  that  I  would  dedicate  my  power 
To  thee  and  thine :  have  I  not  kept  my  vow  ?  *'  * 

A  most  striking  peculiarity  in  Shelley's  history,  is  the 
association  of  his  religious  and  moral  ideas  with  the  most 
ordinary  occurrences  of  his  life.     His  was  no  Religion  for 

^  Adonais,  xix.  *  Ginevra. 

^  Essay  On  Life. 

*  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty. 
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Sundays,  with  service  morning  and  evening,  and  a 
judicious  reading  in  theology  in  the  afternoon,  but  a 
reality  for  every  day.  Whatever  he  did  was  connected 
one  way  or  another  with  his  Faith.  His  whole  life  was 
guided  by  it,  and  by  the  aid  of  it  he  regulated  the 
least  as  well  as  the  greatest  concerns  of  his  existence. 
It  was  because  of  this  his  life  was  so  earnest  an  one ; 
in  it,  wherever  we  look,  and  to  w^hatever  period,  we 
find  the  same  seriousness  which  characterized  it  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  it  there  was  no  flippancy, 
no  frivolity,  but  an  intense  concentration  upon  the 
objects  which  he  had  in  view.  It  is  the  same  with 
his  poetry.  Here  there  is  nothing  which  might  by  any 
chance  be  termed  absolutely  light,  anything  which  is 
without  meaning.  So  also  is  it  with  his  prose  works. 
This  Faith,  which  caused  its  author  to  apply  it  to  the 
most  every-day  acts,  which  made  those  around  him  feel 
that  here  was  a  man  who  had  strength  enough  to  bring 
his  Religion  to  bear  on  the  most  ordinary  things  of  life, 
was  not  a  Faith  which  was  very  good  for  special  occasions, 
but  only  to  be  used  then.  It  was  not  a  religion  which 
provided  special  feasts  or  ordinances  for  special  days,  it 
was  not  one  that  had  days  or  weeks  of  special  prayer, 
not  one  that  was  special  in  any  particular,  but  one  that 
was  in  itself  all-sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  its 
devotees  continually  and  unceasingly,  which  should  be  the 
same  Sunday,  Monday  and  all  other  days  of  the  week, 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  all  other  holiday  times  in  the 
year.  Shelley's  religion  in  its  latest  development  was 
one  continuous  praise  of  the  All-wise  and  All-powerful ; 
one  incessant  application  of  it  to  his  life,  and  viewing  this 
life  from  the  standpoint  of  his  Faith  we  see  how  grand 
it  really  was,  what  a  harmonious  whole,  what  a  life  of 
living  up  to  those  things  which  he  taught,  what  a  life  of 
consistency  !  No  empty  profession  of  principles  was  here, 
but  a  living,  vital  Faith  in  the  light  of  which  Shelley  felt 
that  it  was  well  with  him.  Shelley's  life  was  a  life  of 
almost  complete  deviation  from  accepted  beliefs,  but  it  was 
also  a  life  of  almost  absolute  adherence  to  the  principles 
which  he  professed.  Even  where  he  departed  from  the 
tenets  of  his  Faith,  he  was  still  obeying  the  ruling  note 
of  it,  Love. 
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Just  as  Religion  is  above  all  creeds,  dogmas  and  theo- 
logies whatsoever,  so  was  Shelley's  Faith  above  those 
articles  and  doctrines  which  many  accept  in  place  of 
Religion.  Shelley's  Faith  was  in  the  Eternal  Goodness,  in 
the  Eternal  Truth,  and  in  the  Eternal  Love.  "  What  is 
Love  }  Ask  him  who  lives,  What  is  Life }  Ask  him  who 
adores.  What  is  God  1 "  ^ 

^  Essay  On  Life, 
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By  Rev.  PROF.  J.  B.  MAYOR. 
A  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Shelley  Society,  on  March  \\th,  \\ 


I  FEEL  that  it  is  a  hazardous  thing  for  one  who  can 
make  no  claim  to  the  title  of  Shelleyan  to  speak  of 
Shelley's  metre  before  the  Shelley  Society.  Still,  how- 
ever heretical  may  be  my  views  on  the  substance  of  some 
of  Shelley's  poetry,  I  cannot  but  recognize  in  him  one 
who  had  a  natural  gift  of  melody  such  as  is  hardly  to  be 
found  in  any  other  English  poet,  and  a  boldness  and 
originality  in  rhythmical  experiments,  which  makes  his 
poetry  a  very  interesting  field  for  metrical  study.  And 
as  I  had  ventured  in  a  late  work  to  put  forward  certain 
theories  of  my  own  on  the  subject  of  metre  and  to 
criticize  very  freely  the  writings  of  former  metrists,  I  did 
not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  decline  the  invitation  made 
to  me  by  Dr.  Furnivall  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
before  you  this  evening.  Rather,  I  should  say,  I  gladly 
welcomed  the  opportunity  both  of  gaining,  as  I  hope,  a 
further  insight  into  the  secrets  of  Shelley's  poetry,  and 
of  getting  my  own  views  of  metre  either  corrected  or 
confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  a  competent  tribunal. 

I  presume  that  the  reason  why  I  was  asked  to  write 
on  Shelley's  metre  was  because  I  had  written  on  the 
metres  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  in  the  volume 
referred  to,  and  that  I  shall  be  acting  in  accordance 
with  your  wishes  if  I  follow  the  same  method  here  as  in 
the  former  case.  I  propose  therefore  to  classify  the  various 
metres  used  by  Shelley ;  to  point  out  any  peculiarities 
in  his  way  of  using  them,  the  licenses  he  allows  himself 
in  diverging  from  the  normal  line,  and  finally  to  make 
some  observations  on  what  constitutes  the  beauty  and 
appropriateness  of  his  melody. 

I  begin  with  the  essential  elements  of  English  metre — 
viz.,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  number  and  accentua- 
tion of  the  syllables  which  make  up   a  metrical  line ; 
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and  shall  go  on  afterwards  to  consider  whatever  else 
may  contribute  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  verse 
and  make  it  more  satisfying  to  the  ear.  As  a  pre- 
liminary, it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  metrical  system  which  I  have 
myself  been  led  to  adopt.  As  I  have  tested  it  in  every 
way  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  never  found  it  fail 
as  a  means  of  measuring  and  describing  English  verse,  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  regarding  it  as  at  any  rate  a  good 
working  system.  In  my  Chapters  on  Metre  I  have 
stated  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  only  scientific 
basis  of  English  prosody  is  the  division  of  the  line  into 
accentual  feet — ?>.,  recurring  combinations  of  syllables  in 
which  the  predominant  accent  or  stress  keeps  relatively 
the  same  place.  I  find  that  the  great  majority  at  any 
rate  of  English  metres  can  be  explained  by  the  assump- 
tion of  four  such  feet,  the  ascending  and  descending 
disyllabic,  commonly  known  as  iamb  and  trochee,  and 
the  ascending  and  descending  trisyllabic,  commonly 
known  as  anapaest  and  dactyl.  The  typical  or  standard 
line  of  each  pure  metre  consists  of  so  many  perfectly 
regular  feet  with  a  marked  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
but  with  no  other  pause,  at  least  none  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  clash  with  the  metre  by  dividing  the  feet.  Since  a 
series  of  such  typical  lines  would  be  found  intolerably 
monotonous,  the  skill  of  the  versifier  is  shown  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  reconciles  freedom  with  law — Le.y  by 
the  amount  of  variety  he  is  able  to  introduce  without 
destroying  the  general  rhythmical  effect.  This  result  is 
produced  (i)  by  dropping  the  final  pause  and  introducing 
other  pauses  within  the  line,  so  as  at  times  quite  to  over- 
power the  regular  metrical  flow  ;  (2)  by  the  insertion  of 
extra-metrical  syllables  at  the  end  or  beginning,  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  Hne  ;  (3)  by  truncation — i.e.,  by  dropping 
unaccented  metrical  syllables  at  the  end  or  beginning  or 
in  the  interior  of  the  hne  ;  (4)  by  changing  the  number  of 
syllables  in  the  foot,  giving  trisyllabic  for  disyllabic  feet 
and  vice  versa  ;  (5)  by  changing  the  position  of  the  accent 
in  the  foot,  making  it  ascend  instead  of  descend,  and 
vice  versa ;  (6)  by  adding  to,  or  diminishing  from  the 
regular  number  of  accents — e.g..,  by  substituting  spondee 
or  pyrrhic  for  iamb.v 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  line  which  has  undergone  some 
of  the  above  modifications  would  depart  very  far  from 
the  original  type,  and  if  looked  at  by  itself  might  appear 
to  conform  to  another  type — e.g:,  that  an  anapaestic  line 
might  be  easily  classed  as  dactylic,  or  an  iambic  line  as 
trochaic.  The  quality  of  the  particular  line  has  to  be 
determined  by  the  general  rhythmical  quality  of  the  poem 
to  which  it  belongs,  unless  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  poet  intended  to  mix  two  metres  together.  It 
may  be  hard  sometimes  to  make  sure  of  this.  Thus  in 
some  poems  the  four-foot  iambic  and  trochaic  so  con- 
stantly run  into  one  another  that  it  is  a  question  by  what 
name  we  should  call  them.  More  of  this  hereafter.  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  the  marks  +  and  —  or  /\ 
(caret)  to  denote  superfluous  or  defective  syllables.  I 
have  also  adopted  Mr.  Ellis's  way  of  marking  the  stress 
by  writing  o,  I,  or  sometimes  2  under  the  syllables,  to 
denote  different  degrees  of  stress. 

Before  trying  this  system  on  Shelley's  verse,  I  must 
add  a  caution  as  to  the  condition  in  which  the  latter  has 
come  down  to  us.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  testing 
Tennyson's  verse,  because  he  is  evidently  attentive  even 
to  the  smallest  details,  and  we  may  accept  his  printed 
poems  as  representing  exactly  what  the  poet  intended  ; 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  explain  away  an  apparent  diffi- 
culty or  awkwardness  by  ascribing  it  to  a  blunder  of  the 
printer.  But  with  Shelley  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The 
poet  wrote  at  headlong  speed  and  with  much  inaccuracy. 
As  Mr.  Forman  says  (Pref  p.  xxxii),  *'  he  was  often  too 
completely  absorbed  in  the  glorious  substance  of  his 
poetry  to  give  any  attention  to  subordinate  points  of 
form  ":  "  although  his  lines  are  never  unrhythmical,  the 
rhyme  is  often  defective  and  sometimes  the  metre  as 
well " :  p.  xi,  "  unfortunately  he  did  not  revise,  while 
at  press,  more  than  one  half  the  entire  bulk  of  his  poetry." 
**  The  largest  of  the  volumes  seen  through  the  press  by 
himself  is  infamously  printed  " :  p.  xv,  **  the  current 
texts  of  Shelley  are  very  corrupt."  Again,  in  p.  xxii,  he 
speaks  of  "the  extremely  confused  state  of  Shelley's 
MS.  note-books  and  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  and 
connecting  their  contents."  Shelley  himself  owns  to  his 
carelessness  in  the  preface  to  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  where 
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he  says,  "  I  must  request  my  readers  to  regard  as  an 
erratum  the  occurrence  of  an  Alexandrine  in  the  middle 
of  one  stanza."  In  his  search  for  this  line,  Mr.  Forman 
came  across  two  such  Alexandrines,  and  also  discovered 
three  instances  of  seven-foot  ballad  lines  in  place  of 
Alexandrines,  one  stanza  which  had  no  Alexandrine,  and 
one  stanza  of  ten  lines  instead  of  nine,  not  to  mention 
peculiarities  of  rhyming  of  which  I  shall  speak  further 
on.  Some  negligences  have  been  corrected  by  the  latest 
editors  from  a  further  examination  of  Shelley's  own 
MSS.,  some  have  been  happily  emended,  but  there  are 
many  which  still  need  correction. 

I  proceed  now  to  a  general  survey  of  Shelley's  metres, 
beginning  with  the  iambic.  I  use  Moxon's  one  volume 
edition  of  1853,  but  have  consulted  the  editions  of  For- 
man and  Rossetti.  The  iambic  line  of  one  foot  only 
occurs  in  stanzas  consisting  of  lines  of  various  lengths, 
as  in  The  Magnetic  Lady  (p.  605),  where  it  ends  an  irregular 
stanza  of  nine  lines,  e.g. : — 

And  brood  on  thee,  but  may  not  blend 
With  thine. 

Similarly  the  two-foot  iambic  occurs  in  stanzas  mixed 
with  longer  lines  as  in  Mutability  (p.  588)  : — 

To-mor/row  dies/ 

The  three-foot  is  of  more  frequent  use,  especially  in 
alternation  with  four-foot,  as  in  the  chorus  from  Hellas  : — 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew 
The  golden  years  return. 

The  four-foot  line  is  the  first  which  constitutes  whole 
poems,  both  continuous,  as  Rosalind  and  Helen  (which 
admits  frequent  trochaic  or  anapaestic  substitution  and 
interchanges  four  with  three  and  five  feet),  Ariel  to 
Miranda,  &c. ;  and  discontinuous  or  stanzaic,  as  in 
Mariannes  Dream  (stanzas  varying  from  six  to  eight 
lines),  p.  380,  When  passion's  trance  (five-line  st.),  p.  600, 
Mine  eyes  were  dim  (six-line  st.),  p.  584.  The  five-foot 
is  of  course  the  metre  most  largely  employed  by  Shelley, 
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whether  in  continuous  (blank  or  rhymed)  or  stanzaic 
poems.  Of  blank  verse  there  are  three  varieties  :  Epic, 
to  which  Alastor  and  Queen  Mab  may  be  referred  ; 
Tragic,  as  in  The  Cenci  and  Prometheus ;  and  Comic  or 
Burlesque,  as  in  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant  and  The  Cyclops. 
The  continuous  rhyming  five-foot  was  used  by  Shelley 
in  some  of  his  greatest  poems,  Juliait  and  Maddalo, 
Epipsychidion^  Mont  Blanc,  Letter  to  Maria  Gisborne, 
Ginevra,  &c.  Of  the  discontinuous  or  stanzaic  five-foot 
we  may  distinguish  the  following  kinds  :  (a)  the  Terza 
Rima,  examples  of  which  are  Prmce  Athanase,  The 
Woodman  and  Nightingale,  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  and 
Triumph  of  Life  \  (J?)  the  four-line  stanza,  of  which  the 
earlier  Mutability  (p.  360),  is  an  instance ;  {c)  six-line 
stanza,  Marenghi  (p.  444),  Hymn  of  Apollo  (p.  5 16),  Even- 
ing (p.  586) ;  {d)  eight-line  stanza,  Witch  of  Atlas  (p.  529), 
Zucca  (p.  603),  Hymn  to  Mercury  (p.  645),  &c.  ;  {/)  four- 
teen-lines  (sonnet). 

We  have  also  stanzas  of  five-  and  six-foot  mixed  ;  the 
most  important  being  the  Spenserian  of  nine  lines,  the 
last  line  alone  containing  six  feet.  To  this  belong  The 
Revolt  of  Islam  and  Adonais.  Another  of  six  lines  has 
six  feet  in  the  fourth  line,  five  feet  elsewhere  {Lechlade, 

p.  359)- 

We  find  seven-foot  iambic  in  a  chorus  of  the  Prometheus 

(p.  204)  :— 

I  sped  /  like  some  /  swift  cloud  /  that  wings  ||  the  wide  /  air's  wil/- 
dernes(ses. 

This  naturally  divides  after  the  fourth  foot,  giving  the 
effect  of  two  short  lines. 
Also  in  stanzas,  p.  363  : — 

Thy  lover's  eye  so  glazed  and  cold  1|  dares  not  entreat  thy  stay. 

I  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  more  complex 
iambic  stanzas,  and  go  on  now  to  classify  Shelley's 
trochaic  measures.  By  far  the  most  common  of  these  is 
the  truncated  four-foot,  in  which  the  Euganeafi  Hills 
(p.  415)  is  written.  This  is  continuous.  Examples  of 
stanzaic  are  Men  of  Englafid,  four-line  st.  (p.  481),  Music 
when  soft  voices  die  (p.  583),  (and  for  the  most  part)  The 
Masque  of  Anarchy  (p.  446).      We  have  a  five-line  stanza 
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in  Misery  ;  a  six-line  stanza  of  the  complete  trochaic  in 
a  chorus  of  Prometheus  (p.  220)  : — 

Life  of/  Life  !  thy  /  lips  en/kindle  / 
With  their  /  love  the  /  breath  be/tween  them  / 

Truncated  six-line  is  found  in  a  Dirge  (p.  602)  \— 

Orphan  /  hours  the  /  year  is  /  dead  A 

The   Ode  to  Heaven  (p.  484)  is  written    in  a   nine-line 
stanza. 

Two-foot  trochaic  is  found  rarely  and  only  as  a  refrain 
in  poems  written  in  longer  metres — e.g.^  in  the  Prome- 
theus (p.  210)  we  find  a  four-line  stanza  of  three  feet, 
alternating  complete  and  truncated,  followed  by  two- 
foot  refrain : — 

In  the  /  world  un/known  A 

Sleeps  a  /  voice  un/spoken  / 
By  thy  /  step  a/lone  A 

Can  its  /  rest  be  /  broken  / 
Child  of/ Ocean/ 

A  mixture  of  four  and  three  feet  is  found  in  the  Worlds 
Wanderers  (four-line  st.  of  4.4.4.3),  and  in  Rarely,  rarely 
comest  thou  (a  six-line  st.  of  4.3.4.3.4.4), 

The  anapaestic  metre  is  I  think  that  which  is  most 
characteristic  of  Shelley.  Here  too  the  four- foot  is  far 
the  most  common.  It  is  continuous  in  a  Vision  of  the 
Sea  (p.  498),  On  the  Serchio  (p.  594);  discontinuous  in  The 
Sensitive  Plant  (p.  490),  four-line  st.  Also  in  Death 
(p.  360)  and  Music  (p.  600),  both  six-line  st. 

The  four-foot  is  the  only  unmixed  form  of  the  anapaest 
used  by  Shelley.  The  Fugitives  (p.  582)  is  written  in  five- 
line  St.,  the  first  four  lines  containing  two  feet,  the  last 
one  :  The  keeti  stars  were  twinkling  (p.  637)  is  in  stanzas 
of  four  triplets,  each  triplet  containing  feminine  two- 
foot,  feminine  three-foot,  and  masculine  one-foot,  e.g. : — 

No  leaf/  will  be  sha(ken 
Whilst  the  dews  /  of  your  mel/ody  scat(ter 
Delight 

Combinations  of  three-foot  and  two-foot  are  found  in 
Arethusa  (p.  5 14),  When  the  lamp  is  shattered {^.  606),  One 

Q 
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word  is  too  of  ten  profaned  (p.  599).  Combinations  of  four- 
foot,  three-foot,  two-foot  in  the  Ode  on  Liberty  (p.  483), 
The  Cloud  (p.  502),  also  in  Pan  (p.  517). 

Combinations  of  four-foot  and  two-foot  are  found  in 
The  Two  Spirits  (p.  519);  To-7iight  (p.  580),  which  is  also 
affected  by  internal  truncation ;  Enchantress^  an  un- 
finished drama  (p.  609).  In  Autumn  (p.  549)  we  have  a 
combination  of  4.2.1. 

The  most  striking  of  the  Mixed  metres  is  The  Skylark 
(p.  504),  a  five-line  stanza,  the  first  four  lines  being  three- 
foot  trochaic,  either  masculine  or  feminine,  and  the  fifth 
line  an  Alexandrine  masc,  or  fem. 

Similes  (p.  482)  is  written  in  a  five-line  stanza ;  the 
three  first  stanzas  are  four-foot  trochaic  truncated,  the 
fourth  and  last  stanza  iambic  four-foot. 

Trochaic  passes  into  iambic  and  anapaestic  in  The  Four 
Voices  of  Prom.  A.I.  (p.  189),  also  in  Loves  Philosophy 
(p.  507). 

Iambic  and  anapaestic  are  mixed  in  the  very  irregular 
stanzas  beginning  **  Away,  the  moor  is  dark"  (p.  363), 
in  Constantia  (p.  384),  in  Lines  from  the  Arabic  (p.  579), 
A  Dirge  (p.  622),  An  Indian  Air  (p.  S99).  In  The  Death 
of  Napoleon  (p.  587)  the  first  six  lines  of  the  eight-line 
stanza  are  anapaestic,  the  last  two  iambic. 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  licenses  to  be  found  in 
Shelley's  use  of  these  metres,  and  we  will  begin  (A)  with 
the  variety  produced  by  his  use  of  the  pause,  and  {a) 
with  the  omission  of  the  final  pause.  Even  Dr.  Guest 
would  not  insist  on  an  actual  stop  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
so  I  will  merely  give  instances  of  Enjambement^  which 
we  may  classify  as  follows : — 

(i)  Cases  where  the  end  of  the  line  separates  the  object 
noun  or  the  subordijiate  verb  from  the  governing  verb. 

Prom.  p.  208  : 

Oh  lift 
^  Thine  eyes,  that  I  may  see  his  written  soul. 
Cencij  p.  269 : 

1  know  you  are  my  friend,  and  all  I  dare 
^  Speak  to  my  soul,  that  will  I  trust  with  thee. 

But  this  is  not  confined  to  dramatic  metres,  where  we 
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naturally  look  for  more  freedom.  It  is  frequent  also  in 
stanzaic  metre — e.g.,  The  Triumph  of  Life. 

Azure  plumes  of  Iris  had 
^  Built  high  /  over  /  her  wind-  /  winged  /  pavil(ion 

[So  I  think  we  must  divide,  in  order  to  keep  the  rhyme 
with  the  preceding  "vermilion."  Otherwise  I  should 
have  been  disposed  to  make  "  pavilion "  a  trisyllable 
with  the  stress  on  the  first  syllable.] 

Zucca,  p.  604 : 

I  bore  It  to  a  chamber  and  I  planted 
^It  in  a  vase  full  of  the  Hghtest  mould. 

Sometimes  we  find  this  close  connection  between  two 
distinct  stanzas,  as  in  Liberty  (p.  513),  where  st.  18  ends 

The  solemn  harmony 

the  verb  coming  in  st.  19 — 

^  Paused, 

Mercury  (p.  652),  where  st.  40  ends 

Not  less  her  subtle  swindling  baby,  who 

and  41  begins — 

^  Lay  swathed  in  his  sly  smile. 

So  in  Triumph^  p.  634  : 

(The  new  vision) 

With  solemn  speed  and  stunning  music  crost 
^  The  forest 

We  may  compare  with  this  the  coupling  of  the  end 
of  one  paragraph  with  the  beginning  of  another  by 
means  of  rhyme,  as  in  p.  556,  air — dare,  and  often. 

(2)  Preposition  separated  from  its  case. 

Prom.  p.  238  : 

Two  visions  of  strange  radiance  float  upon 
^  The  ocean-like  enchantment  of  strong  sound. 

Cenci,  p.  268 ; 

I  have  presented  it  and  backed  it  with 
^  My  earnest  prayers  and  urgent  interest. 
p-  289  :  It  sleeps  over 

^  A  thousand  daily  acts  disgracing  men. 

Q3 
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p.  290 :     I  break  upon  your  rest.     I  must  speak  with 

^  Count  Cenci. 
p.  291  :     Bernar/do,  conduct /you  the  Lord  Legate  to 
^  Your  father's  chamber. 
A  las  tor  J  p.  60  ; 

(The  parasites) 

Starred  with  ten  thousand  blossoms  flow  around 
^  The  grey  trunks. 

{'^)  Adjective  or  prono7in  fro?n  its  noun. 

Hellas,  p.  331  : 

The  roar  of  giant  cannon,  the  earth-quaking 
^  Fall  of  vast  bastions  and  precipitous  towers.. 
Triumph  of  L»  p.  634  : 

Some  upon  the  new 
^  Embroidery  of  flowers  that  did  enhance 
^  The  grassy  vesture  of  the  desert,  played. 
Ado7iais,  p.  571  : 

A  drear 
^  Murmur  between  their  songs  is  all  the  woodmen  hear. 
p.  632  :       She  gli/ded  along  /  the  riv/er  and  /  did  bend  (her 
^  Head  under  the  dark  boughs. 

So  even  in  the  purest  lyric  poetry,  as  Skylark — 

Soothing  her  love-laden 
^  Soul,  in  secret  hour. 

(4)  Genitive  from  governing  case. 

Prom.  p.  227  : 

And  the  /  life-kind/ling  shafts  /  of  the  /  keen  sun's 

I  O  I  2 

^  All-piercing  bow. 
Triumph,  p.  636 : 

The  ac/tion  and  /  the  shape  /  without  /  the  grace 
^  Of  life. 

(5)  Line  ends  with  conjunction. 

Ce7ici,  p.  280 : 

I  see  Orsino  has  talked  with  you,  and 
^  That  you  conjecture  things  too  horrible. 

(6)  Division    between    qualifying    adverb    and    word 
qualified. 

ftilian,  p.  426 : 

We  are  even 
^  Now  at  the  point  J  meant,  said  Maddalo 
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Triumph,  p.  636 : 

Others  more 
^  Humble,  like  falcons,  sat  upon  the  fist. 
Islam^  p.  170 : 

An  atmosphere  which  quite 
^  Arrayed  /  her  in  /  its  beams,  /  tremulous  /  and  soft  /  and  bright./ 

ifi)  As  we  find  the  chief  normal  pause  disregarded,  so 
we  find  strong  pauses  intruded  within  the  feet  in  such  a 
manner  as  quite  to  break  the  normal  rhythm.  Thus  in 
the  middle  of  \\\q  first  foot — 


Prom.  p.  201  ; 

A  las  tor,  p.  64  : 

Prom.  p.  190 : 
P.  198 : 
P.  204  : 
P.  216: 

P.  223  : 
P.  224 : 


P.  230 ; 
W.  of  Atlas,  p.  529  : 


A  Worse  things  unheard,  unseen,  remain  behind. 
B  Worse.? 

A  In  /  each  hu/man  heart  /  terror  /  survives  / 

Not  a  star 
^  Shone,  not  a  sound  was  heard  ;  the  very  winds, 

Danger's  grim  playmates,  on  that  precipice 
^  Slept,  clasped  in  his  embrace. 

I  feel 
^  Faint,  like  one  mingled  in  entwining  love. 
Cruel  was  the  power  which  called 
^ You,  or  /  aught  else  /  so  wretched  into  light 
100         I 
Beholdst  thou  not  two  shapes  /  from  the  east  / 
and  west  / 
^  Come,  as  two  doves  to  one  beloved  nest. 
On  the  race  of  men 
First  famine  and  then  toil  and  then  disease. 
Strife,  wounds  and  ghastly  death  unseen  before 
Fell. 

Even  as  a  vulture  and  a  snake  outspent 
Drop,  twisted  in  inextricable  fight.  •  •• 

The  ponderous  hail 
Beats  on  his  struggling  form,  which  sinks  at  length 
Prone. 
Well,  my  path  lately  lay  through  a  great  city. 


Liberty,  p.  507 
Hellas,  p.  331 ; 


Her  hair 
^  Dark,  the  /  dim  brain  /  whirls  dizzy  with  delight. 

(Liberty) 

Scattering  contagious  fire  into  the  sky 
^  Gleamed. 

Earth  and  ocean, 
Space,  and  the  isles  of  life  or  light  that  gem. 
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Cencty  p.  308  : 


P-555 

Julian^  p. 

432: 

P. 

427: 

P. 

219: 

P. 
P. 

307: 
278: 

Dead  !    The  /  sweet  bond  /  broken.    They  come  ! 
Let  me 
^  Kiss  those  warm  lips. 

Stop  in  the  middle  of  the  second  foot. 

Epipsych.  p.  558  : 

Then  I  /'  Where  ?^  The /world's  ec/ho  answ/ered 

'  Where  ? ' 
Stains  the /  dead,  blank,/  cold  air /  with  a  /  warm 
shade / 

making  moments  be 
As  mine  /  seem — each  /  an  im/mortal/ity  /. 

"We  aspire, 
How  vain/ly  !  to  /  be  strong,"  /  said  Mad/dalo  /. 

The  coursers  fly 
Terri/fied ;  watch  /  its  course  /  among  /  the  stars./ 
You  do  /  «/<?//,  tel/ling  me  /  to  trust  /  in  God./ 
Or  I  /  will — God  /  can  un/derstand  /  and  par(don. 

Similarly  in  four-foot  iambic — 

P.  407  :         A  sweet  /  sleep  :  so  /  we  trav/elled  on  / 
Stop  in  the  middle  of  third  foot. 

P.  425  :         Meanwhile/the  sun/paused,  ere/it  should/alight 
Over  the  horizon  of  the  mountains 

P.  278  :         Give  us  /  clothes,  fa/ther.    Give  /  us  bet/ter  food/. 

P.  279 :        My   wrongs  /  were    then  /  less.     That  /  word 
par/ricide  /, 
Although  I  am  resolved,  haunts  me  like  fear. 

P.  301  :         Between  /  the  sly,  /  fierce,  wild  /  regard  /  of  guilt  / 

P.  272  :         Thou  art  /  Lucre/tia  :  I  /  am  Be/atrice. 

P.  262  :        Who  art  /  a  tor/turer  !     Fa/ther  nev/er  dream  / 

[Here  the  pause  comes  after  the  two  short  syllables  of 
an  anapaest  substituted  for  the  third  iambic.] 

P.  257:       -To  whojn  /  I  owe  /life,  arid  /  these  vir/tuous 
thoughts  /. 

Stop  in  the  middle  of  fourth  foot. 

P.  277  :         How  !    have  /  you  ven/tured  thith/er  ?     Know  / 

you  them  / 
P.  280  :  On  whose  edge 

Devou/ring  dark/nesshov/ers.  Thou /small  flame/ 
P.  304  :  Would  that  thou  hadst  been 

Cut  out  /  and  thrown  /  to  dogs  /  first !     To  /  have 
killed/ 

My  father 

P.  308  :        Blind  light/ning  or /the  deaf/  sea ;  not/ with/  man. 
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I  slam  J  p.  161  : 

An  angel  bright  as  day  waving  a  brand, 

Which  flashed/among/the  stars,//«jj^«^.   "Dost/ 

thou  stand/ 
Parleying  with  me,  thou  wretch,"  the  king  replied. 

Stop  in  the  middle  of  the  last  foot. 

P.  307  :        How  te/dious,  false  /and  cold/ seem  all  /  things !  1/ 
Have  met  with  much  injustice  in  this  world. 
Prom.  p.  223  : 

No  pit/y,  no  /  relief,  /  no  res/pite  !     Oh  / 
That  thou  wouldst  make  my  enemy  my  judge. 
P.  213:      (A  howl) 

Satiates  /  the  lis/tening  wind,  /  contin/uous,  vast,/ 
Awful,  as  silence. 

[Here  the  pause  comes  after  the  two  short  syllables  of 
an  anapaest  substituted  for  fifth  foot.] 

(b)  I  take  next  the  irregularity  arising  from  the  addi- 
tion of  extra-metrical  syllables,  and  first  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  the  feminine  rhythm.  In  Orsino's  soliloquy  (p.  258) 
it  is  found  in  twelve  out  of  twenty-seven  lines.  This  is 
common  in  all  metres  which  properly  end  in  an  accented 
syllable,  as  in  four-foot  iambic. 

A  bright/er  Hel/las  rears  /its  moun(tains. 

Feminine  rhythm  is  also  found  in  anapaestic  metres,  as — 
Four-foot — 

Over  earth  /  and  o/cean  with  gent/le  mo(tion. 

Three-foot— 

And  laugh  /  as  I  pa^ss  /  in  thun(der. 

The  less  usual  forms  are  (a)  when  the  superfluous  syl- 
lable is  a  separate  word,  ordinarily  a  pronoun,  as  //,  me^  us, 
you,  him,  them,  her ;  also  not,  as  in  The  Ce7ici  (p.  254)  : — 

It  is  a  public  matter,  and  I  care  (  not. 
art,  as  in  The  Cenci  (p.  304)  : — 

To  me  or  mine  ;  and  what  a  tyrant  thou  (  art. 

too,  as  in  Faust  (p.  701) : — 

My  pathos  certainly  would  make  you  laugh  (  too. 
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{b)  When  there  are  two  superfluous  syllables  instead 
of  one,   as 

Cenct,  p.  266  : 

Nor  that  young  imp,  whom  ye  have  taught  by  rote, 

Parri/cide  with  /  his  al/phabet,  /  nor  Giac(omo. 
P.  289  : 

But  I  /  was  bol/der,  for  /  I  chid  /  01ymp(io. 
P.  294: 

Will  Gia/como  be  /  there  ?  Orsino  ?  Mar(zio  ? 
Faust,  p.  711  : 

Until  /  some  leech  /  diverted  with  /  his  grav(ity. 
Swellfoot,  p.  353  : 

This  mag/nanim/ity  in  /  your  /  sa/cred  maj(esty. 
Cyclops,  p.  679 : 

By  Jove  /  you  are.  /     I  bore  /  you  off/  from  Dar(danus. 

{c)  In  Shakespeare  we  sometimes  find  a  superfluous 
syllable  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  denies 
this,  and  would  explain  all  apparent  cases  as  trisyllabic 
feet,  but  in  my  Chapters  on  English  Metre  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  other  view  is  the  more 
probable.  Are  we  to  admit  these  superfluous  syllables  in 
Shelley  t  Take  a  line  such  as  that  in  The  Cenci  (p.  301) : — 

To  rend  and  ruin.     What  say  ye  now,  my  Lords  ? 

Here  the  line  is  divided  between  two  speakers,  and  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  pause  must  prevent  the  super- 
fluous syllable  of  the  former  half  being  joined  with  the 
syllables  which  follow,  so  as  to  make  up  an  anapaestic 
foot.  But  we  have  seen  that  Shelley  has  no  objection  to 
divide  the  foot  by  a  full  stop,  and  in  A  Vision  of  the  Sea 
(p.  498)  we  frequently  find  the  first  syllable  of  the 
anapaest  thus  separated  from  the  other  syllables — e.g.— 

'Tis  the  ter/ror  of  tem/pest.     The  rays  /  of  the  soul  / . 
Leave  the  wind  /  to  its  ech/o.     The  ves/sel  now  tossed  / 

In  fact  out  of  thirty-one  internal  full  stops  {i,e.  stops 
not  at  the  end  of  the  line)  I  find  that  seventeen  follow 
the  first  syllable  of  an  anapaest,  five  the  second  syllable, 
and  nine  only  come  at  the  end  of  the  foot. 

The  strongest  case  for  the  extra  syllable  at  the 
hemistich  is  in  the  irregular  stanzas  beginning  "  Away  ! 
the  moor  is  dark  "  (p.  363),  of  which  I  shall  speak  further 
on. 
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id)  The  superfluous  syllable  may  appear  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  line  in  metres  which  have  the  stress  on  the 
first  syllable  of  the  foot — viz.,  trochaic  and  dactylic.  I 
find  no  proper  dactylic  metre  in  Shelley,  but  the  anacru- 
sis is^very  common  in  his  four-foot  trochaics,  just  as 
initial  truncation  is  in  his  four-foot  iambics.  Perhaps  it 
is  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  "  butterwomen's  rank 
to  market,"  that  from  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  it  has  been  customary  to  allow  these  liberties  in 
disyllabic  measures  of  four  feet.  Thus  the  Euganean 
Hills  has  thirty-seven  lines  beginning  with  superfluous 
syllables  out  of  a  total  of  373 — i.e.,  one-tenth.  Three  of 
these  thirty-seven  have  two  superfluous  syllables,  giving 
the  appearance  of  an  anapsestic  line,  as 

Of  the  )  olive-sandalled  Apennine, 

where  the  omission  of  the  first  two  syllables  restores 
the  regular  truncated  four-foot  trochaic.  In  the  other 
examples  one  additional  syllable  gives  the  effect  of  a 
four-foot  iambic,  as 

Ay  )  many  flowering  islands  lie. 

So  also  in  three-foot,  as  the  Skylark,  after 

Chorus  /  hymen/eal  / 
we  have 

What )  objects  /  are  the  /  fountains  / 

(c)  We  go  on  next  to  consider  the  license  of  truncation. 
This  occurs  at  the  end  of  metres  which  end  in  an  un- 
accented syllable,  and  at  the  beginning  of  those  which 
begin  with  an  unaccented  syllable.  Thus  the  alternate 
trochaic  lines  in  the  Ode  to  a  Skylark  are  generally 
complete,  but  we  have  intermixed  with  them 

All  the  /  earth  is  /  bare  A 
Teach  us  /  sprite  or  /  bird  A 

On  the  other  hand  the  anapaestic  line  not  only 
continually  substitutes  an  iamb  for  an  anapaest,  thus 
dropping  one  of  its  unaccented  syllables,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  line  it  may  drop  both — e.g. : — 

A  Leaps  /  on  the  back  /  of  my  sai/ling  rack  / 
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which  is  just  as  legitimate  as 

May  have  bro/ken  the  woof  /  of  my  tent's  /  thin  roof  / 

So  in  two-foot  anapaest,  p.  233 — 

A  Spec/tres    we  / 
Of  the  dead  /  hours  be  / 

And  so  the  four-foot  iambic.  Of  ninety  lines  in  the 
Ariel  to  Miranda  one-third  suffer  initial  truncation. 
In  Rosalind  and  Helen  the  proportion  is  about  one- 
twentieth.  This  is  found  also  in  mixed  metres,  as  The 
Magnetic  Ladj,  which  begins — 

A  Sleep  /  sleep  on  /  forget  thy  /  pain  / 
My  hand  is  on  thy  brow. 

In  The  Ode  to  Naples  (p.  545) — 

Of  some  /  ether/eal  host  / 
A  Whilst  /  from  all  /  the  coast  / 

Perhaps  the  stanzas  to  Night  should  be  regarded  as  on 
the  whole  anapaestic,  but  in  any  case  many  of  the  lines 
are  iambic,  and  we  find  two-foot  truncated. 

A  Star-/  inwrought. 
A  Wouldst  /  thou  me. 

Besides  this  initial  truncation,  we  also  meet  with 
medial  truncation  in  some  of  the  more  irregular  poems — 
eg.y  the  one  just  cited,  p.  580 — 

Thybroth/er  Death  /  A  came  /  and  cried  / 
which  corresponds  to 

Thy  sweet  /  child  Sleep,  /  the  filmy-eyed  / 
P.  466 :      So  good  /  and  bad  /  A  sane  /  and  mad  / 
P.  194  :      Wail,  howl  /  aloud  /  A  Land  and  Sea  / 

The  Earth's  /  rent  heart  /  shall  ans/wer  ye  / 
P.  393 :      A  Day  /  and  night  /  A  day  /  and  night  / 

So  in  the  trochaic  Dirge  (p.  602) — 

Come  and  /  sigh  A  /  come  and  /  weep  A 
which  corresponds  to 

For  the  /  year  is  /  but  a/sleep  A 

(d)  It  might  be  considered  an  extension  of  this  principle 
of  the  insertion  or  omission  of  extra  metrical  syllables, 
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when  Shelley  gives  in  one  line  a  whole  foot  more  or 
less  than  is  required  by  the  metre  as  shown  in  the  rest 
of  the  poem  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  convenient  to  defer 
this  for  the  present,  and  proceed  to  the  variety  caused 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  unaccented 
syllables  within  the  foot — e.g.,  by  substituting  anapaest 
for  iamb,  or  iamb  for  anapaest.  I  find  that  in  five-foot 
iambic  this  change  takes  place  rarely  in  the  first  foot  and 
most  frequently  in  the  fifth  foot,  the  numbers  being,  out 
of  165  cases  noted,  nine  in  first,  thirty-eight  in  second, 
forty-three  in  third,  twenty  in  fourth,  and  fifty-five  in 
fifth  foot.     I  %\MQ  the  following  examples  : — 

Firstfoot. 

Prom.  p.  192 : 

Of  a  fal/len  pal/ace.     Moth/er  let  /  not  aught  / 

O      o      I 

p.  220  :     The  inan/imate  winds  /  enam/oured  of  /  thee  ?    List  / 

O      O      X        9      0  I 

Second  foot. 
P.  224 :     Prone.    And  /  the  ae/real  ice  /  clings  o/ver  it  / 

2  O  OOIOOI  I  I 

A  las  to*-,  P-  55  : 

That  beau/tiful  shape.  /    Does  the  /  dark  gate  /  of  death  / 
001  10 

P.    62  :    And  mu/sical  mo/tions.     Calm  /  he  still  /  pursued  / 

00     1 
P.  438  :    Aspi/ring  like  one  /  who  loves  /  too  fair  /  too  far  / 

001 
P.  298  :    As  mer/ciful  God /spares  e/ven  the  damned./  Speak  now/ 


Third  foot. 

Cenci,  p.  307  : 

I  am  /  cut  off  /  from  the  on/ly  world  /  I  know  / 
001 
Alastor^  p-  58 : 

Of  0/cean's  moun/tainous  waste  /to  mu/tual  war  / 


001 


Cenci ^  p.  278  : 

Under  /  the  pen/ury  heaped  I  onvsx^l  by  thee 

9   0  I 

Fourth  foot. 

Prom.  205: 

Or  sink  /  into  /  the  orig/inal  gulf/  of  things  / 

o      0100        I 
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Fifth  foot. 

Cendy  p.  265 : 

Then  it  /  was  I  /  whose  in/artic/ulate  words  / 

00         I 
P.  267  :  Is  penetra/ted  with  /  the  in/solent  light  / 

00       I 
From  thrice/-driven  beds  /  of  down  /  and  del/icate  food  / 

o    o        z  o  o        z 

A  las  tor,  p.  55  : 

The  el/oquent  blood  /  told  an  /  inef/fable  tale  / 

00  X  10  ooz 

Cenciy  p.  277  : 

You  hear  /  but  see  /  not  an  /  impet/uous  tor(rent. 

00       z 

So  in  the  four-foot  iambic 

P.  2 1 1  :  Sick  with  /  sweet  love  /  droops  dy/ing  away  / 

001 

The  converse  (anapaest  into  iamb)  is  still  more  com- 
mon. Indeed,  anapaestic  lines  usually  have  one  or  more 
iambs.  Thus  in  the  four  feet  of  The  Sensitive  Plant  two 
are  generally  iambs — e.g. — 

A  sen/sitive  plant  /  in  a  gar/den  grew  / 

sometimes  three — e.g. — 

The  snow/drop  and  then  /  the  vi/olet  / 

ooz 

or  even  four — e.g. — 

Into  /  the  rough  /  woods  far  /  aloof/ 
Make  her  /  atten/dant  an/gels  be  / 

and  so  in  The  Cloud — 

Whom  mor/tals  call  /  the  moon  / 

contrasted  with 

While  I  sleep  /  in  the  arms  /  of  the  blast  / 

As  iamb  spreads  into  anapaest,  so  trochee  into  dactyl — 
eg.,  the  Euga?iean  Hills. 

Many  a  /  green  isle  /  needs  must  /  be  A 

1     0    o 

Or  the  /  mariner  /  worn  and  /  wan  A 
100 
P   447  t      Like  a  bad  /  prayer  not  /  over/loud  A 

1       o      o 

Whispering  /  thou  art  /  Law  and  /  God  A 
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P.  454  :       Echoing  /  from  the  /  cave  of  /  fame  A 
100 
Those  who  a/lone  thy  /  towers  be/hold  A 

I         00 
On  the  /  beach  of  a  /  northern  /  sea  A 

1  00 
Many/-domed  /  Padua  /  proud  A 

100 
P.  198  :       It  will  /  burst  in  /  bloodier  /  flashes  / 

100 
P.  447  :       Of  the  /  triumph  of  /  anar/chy  A 

too 

p.  200 :        Drops  of  /  bloody  /  agony  /  flow  A 

100 

(e)  The  next  variety  is  that  produced  by  inversion  of 
accent,  giving  iamb  for  trochee,  &c.  All  metrists  allow 
that  the  trochee  may  take  the  place  of  the  iamb  in  the 
first  foot  of  blank  verse,  but  it  is  strange  how  they  object 
to  it  elsewhere.  Shelley  uses  it  in  any  part  of  the  line  ; 
and  even  has  two  trochees  together.  I  will  give 
examples  of  all  positions  but  the  first. 

Second  foot. 

Question^  p.  5 1 8  : 

And  wild  /  roses  /  and  i/vy  ser/pentine  / 

I      o 

Prom.  p.  242  : 

The  un/quiet  /  repub/lic  of  /  the  maze  / 
10  00 

P.  240  :      And  weed/-over/grown  con/tinents  /  of  earth  / 

I     o 

[In  these  two  the  trochee  forms  part  of  the  same  word 
with  the  preceding  syllable.] 

Alastor,  p.  52  : 
When  night  /  makes  a  /  weird  sound  /  of  its  /  own  still(ness 

10         I  I        00 

The  lone  /  couch  of  /  his  ev/erlas/ting  sleep  / 

I  o 

p.  58  :     With  fierce  /  gusts  and  /  precip/ita/ting  force  / 

2  o 

p.  65  :     With  bright  /  flowers,  and  /  the  win/try  boughs  /  exhale 

I  o 

p.  60  :     The  grey  /  trunks,  and  /  as  game/some  in/fants'  eyes  / 

2  o 

Prom.  p.  200 : 

And  beasts  /  hear  the  /  sea  moan  /  in  in/land  caves  / 

I  O  I  I 

Cenct,  p.  300 : 

And  art  /  thou  the  /  accu/ser  ?     If  /  thou  ho(pest 

2         o 

p.  258  :     In  all  /  this  there  /  is  much  exag/gera(tion. 
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Third  foot. 

P.  264 :     Until  /  this  hour  /  thus  you  /  have  ev/er  stood  / 

I  o 

p.  266  :     Whom  in  /  one  night  /  merci/ful  God  /  cut  off  / 

I     o 

p.  268  :     I  who  /  have  white  /  hairs,  and  /  a  tot/tering  bo(dy 

10  O        O  X 

Will  keep  /  at  least  /  blameless  /  neutral/ity.  / 

I  o 

p.  269  :     I  am  /  as  one  /  lost  in  /  a  mid/night  wood  / 

I        o 

p.  273  :     Is  like  /  a  ghost  /  shrouded  /  and  fol/ded  up  / 

1  o 

p.  274  :     For  thy  /  decree  /  yawns  like  /  a  hell  /  between  / 

2  o 

p.  275  :     To— why  /  his  late  /  outrage  /  to  Be/atrice  / 

2  o 

p.  308  :     Dead  !  The  /  sweet  bond  /  broken  / .  They  come  /  .  Let 

2  01  1  2         o 

me/ 
P.  309  :     Be  as  /  a  mark  /  stamped  on  /  thine  in/nocent  brow  / 

20  001 

P.    56 :     Beneath  /  the  cold  /  glare  of/  the  des/olate  night  / 

20  001 

P.  554 :     Young  Love  /  should  teach  /  Time  in  /  his  own  / 

s       o 

grey  style  / 

Also  in  the  four-foot  line — 

P.  388  :     A  sound  /  from  thee  /  Rosa/lind  dear  / 

I      o 

Fourth  foot, 

P.  244  :     Which  points  /  into  /  the  heavens  /  dreaming  /delight  / 

I         o 

p.  277  :     Are  now  /  no  more  /  as  once  /  parent  /  and  child  / 

1  o 

p.  279 :     Although  /  I  am  /  resolved  /  haunts  me  /  like  fear  / 

2  o 

p.  280  :     Which  as  /  a  dy/ing  pulse  /  rises  /  and  falls  / 

2     o 

It  is  /  the  soul  /  by  which  /  mine  was  /  arrayed  / 

1  o 

p.  284  :     Of  pub/lie  scorn  /  for  acts  /  blazoned  /  abroad  / 

2  o 

p.  304  :     Cut  out  /  and  thrown  /  to  dogs  /  first.     To  /  have  killed/ 

1  o 

p.  309  :     And  let  /  mild  pit/ying  thoughts  /  lighten  /  for  thee  / 

I        o 

Faust,  p.  7 1 1  : 

Unheard  /  of.      Then  /  leave  off/  teasing  /  us  so  / 

2         o 

A  las  tor,  p.  51  : 

Of  star/ry  ice  ;  /  the  grey  /  grass  and  /  bare  boughs  / 

10  I  I 
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Prom.  p.  1 87  : 

Ah  me  /  alas  /  Pain,  pain  /  ever  /  for  ev(er 
2         2        20 
P.  196  :     With  bit/ter  stings  /  the  light  /  sleep  of  /  revenge/ 

I  o 

p.  240 :     Which    whirl  /  as  the  /  orb  whirls  /  swifter  /   than 
00  I  I  30 

thought / 

Fifth  foot  (this  is  naturally  the  rarest). 

P.  190:     I  break  /  upon  /  your  rest/     I  must /speak  with/ 

1  o 

Count  Cenci. 
P.  279  :     What  out/rage  ?     That  /  she  speaks  /  not,  but  / 
you  may  / 
2      I 
Conceive  /  such  half  /  conjec/tures  as  /  I  do  / 

2    I 
From  her  fixed  paleness — 
P.  278  :     I  will — /  rever/sing  na/ture's  law/ — Trust  me,  / 

2  I 
The  com/pensa/tion  which  /  thou  see/kest  here  / 
Will  be /denied/ 

P.  544 ;     And   heard  /  the  autum/nal  winds  /  like   light  / 
footfalls  / 
2      I 

P.  260 :     Check  the  /  aban/doned  vil/lain.      For  /  God's 

a 

sake  / 


I  now  give  examples  of  two  or  more  trochees  in  the 
same  line. 

P.  300 :     If  thou  /  hast  done  /  murders  /  made  thy  /  life's 

5>  O  I  O  ' 

path/ 
I 
P.  201  :     Worse  ?  in  /  each  hu/man  heart  /  terror  /  survives  / 

20  20 

P.  217  :     Godlike,  /  o'er  the  /  clear  bil/lows  of  /   sweet 

10  10  »IOO  » 

sound/ 
I 
P.  428  :     Of  those  /  on  a  /  sudden  /  who  were  /  beguiled  / 
10         10 

[but  here  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  who  has  got  out  of 
its  place  and  should  come  after  those.  It  is  certainly  a 
harsher  line  than  that  which  Rossetti  would  emend  by 
transposing  '  plumes '  and  *  feathers '  : 

P.  230  :     Its  plumes  /  are  as  /  feathers/of  sun/ny  frost  / 
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Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  p.  265, 
where  a  verse  might  be  eked  out  with  a  double  trochee — 

Fell  from  /  my  lips,  /  who  with  /  totter/ing  steps  / 

but  I  think  the  line  gains  greatly  in  vigour  if  we  insert 
/  before  '  who.'] 

Mt.  Blanc f  p.  367  : 

Over  /  its  rocks  /  ceaseless/ly  bursts  /  and  raves  / 
10  10 

Liberty,  p.  508 : 

The  sis/ter-pest,  /  congre/gator  /  of  slaves  / 
2      010 

Not  death  / — death  was  /  no  more  /  refuge  /  or 
30  10 

rest/ 

Light  it  /  into  /  the  win/ter  of  /  the  tomb  / 

I        o        I     o  00 

Harmo/nizing  /  silence  /  without  /  a  sound  / 

20      10       10 
Harmo/nizing  /  with  sol/itude  /  and  sent  / 

20      10 
In  thy  /  devas/tating  /  omni/potence  / 

20     10 
And  as  / 1  looked  /  the  bright  /  omni/presence  / 

10         I         o 

— one  intense 
Diffu/sion,  one  /  divine  /  omni/presence  / 

[I  have  put  these  five  together,  as  it  is  possible  that 
Shelley  may  have  intended  to  alter  the  usual  pronun- 
ciation of  the  quadrisyllables,  laying  the  stress  in  the 
second  syllable  of  omnipresence,  devastating,  and  perhaps 
on  the  last  of  harmonizing^ 

Cyclops,  p.  666 : 

And  so  /  we   sought  /  you   king.  /      We  were  / 

I  o 

sailing  / 

I        o 

[Rossetti  would  insert  *  then  '  after  *  we.'] 

Calderon,  p.  687 : 

God  is  /  one  su/preme  es/sence,  one  /  pure  es/sence 

2020II  II 

P.  698  :     Only  /  by  not  /  owning  /  thyself  /  subdued  / 
10  10 

Faust,  p.  705 : 

Here  the  /  light  burns  /  soft  as  /  the  enkind/led  air  / 

XO  I  1  lOOOI 

p.  710;     Sois/the  world/drained  to/the  dregs./ Look  here/ 
10  10  II 


Islam 

,  P- 

171: 

Epip, 

•p. 

561: 

P. 

565: 

P. 

424: 

P. 

64: 

P. 

632: 

P 

555: 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  these  are  parallels  to 
Milton's  line  which  has  been  so  fiercely  attacked  — 

Uni/versal  /  reproach  /  far  worse  /  to  bear  / 
10     10 

I  go  on  now  to  give  examples  of  inversion  of  accent  in 
the  trochaic  line,  not  only  in  the  first  foot,  as  in — 

The  bkie  /  deep  thou  /  wingest  / 

01  2  o 

p.  481  :     The  forced  /  produce  /  of  your  /  toil  A 

O  I 

p.  447  :     The  hired  /  murderers  /  who  did  /  sing  A 
P.  454  :     The  old  /  laws  of  /  England  /  they  A 

O  I 

P.  455  :     Will  point  /  at  them  /  as  they  /  stand  A 

O  I 

Shall  steam  /  up  like  /  inspi/ration  / 

O  I 

P.  415  :     And  sinks  /  down  down  /  like  that  /  sleep  A 
01  II 

To  find  /  refuge  /  in  dis/tress  A 

O  I 

P.  421  :     The  frail  /  bark  of/  this  lone  /  being  / 

O  I 

but  also  in  the  second  foot  as — 

P.  450  :     Casts  to  /  the  fat  /  dogs  that  /  lie  A 

O  I 

Protn.  p.  194  :     Trampling  /  the  slant  /  winds  on  /  high  A 

O  1 

p.  612  :     Sit  by  /  the  fire/side  of/  sorrow  / 

O  I 

Third  foot. 

P.  199  :     Vomits  /  smoke  in  /  the  bright  /  air  A 

O  I 

p.  451  :     Household  /  dogs  when  /  the  wind/  roars  A 

O  I 

As  far  as  my  memory  goes,  this  inversion  of  the 
trochee  was  first  used  by  Shelley. 

Similarly  in  anapaestic  metre  we  sometimes  find  a 
dactyl  substituted  for  an  anapaest,  as — 

Vision  of  Sea,  p.  501  : 

Tremulous  /  with  soft  in/fluence  exten/ding  its  tide  / 
100 

(f)  We  have  treated  separately  of  the  extension  of  the 
unaccented  syllables  and  the  inversion  of  the  accent  in 

R 
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the  foot — but  these  variations  may  be  combined,  as  in 
the  use  of  the  dactyl  for  the  iamb.  Examples  of  this 
are — 

In  the  first  foot,  where  it  is  most  frequent. 

P.  272  :     Misery  /  has  killed  /  its  fa/ther,  yet  /  its  fa(ther 

100 
P.  292  :     Desperate/ly  fight/ing.     What  /  does  he  /  confess/ 

I    00 
P.  628  :     Fallen  as  /  Napo/leon  fell  / — I  felt  /  my  cheek  / 

100 
P.  255  :     Flattering  /  their  se/cret  peace  /  with  o/ther  s  gain  / 

100 
P.  53  :       Many  a  /  wide  waste  /  and  tan/gled  wil/derness  / 

I       O         O  I  I 

p.  58  ;       Following /  his  ea/ger  soul  /the  wan/derer/ 

100 
P.  188:     Shuddering  /  through  In/dia.    Thou  /  sere/nest  air/ 

100  001 

P.  624  :     Numerous  /  as  gnats  /  upon  /  the  ev/ening  gleam  / 

I       o      o 

P.  213:     Satiates  /  the  list/ening  wind  /,  contin/uous,  vast  / 
100  00s 

In  the  second  foot  (rare). 

P.  58  :       Of  wave  /  ruining  /  on  wave  /  and  blast  /  on  blast  / 
300 

/;/  the  third  foot. 

P.  299  :     That  ev/er  came  /  sorrowing  /  upon  /  the  earth  / 

I       O       I 

p.  544 :     Around  /  me  gleamed  /  many  a  /  bright  se/pulchre 

100 
P.  306  :     And  threw  /  behind  /  muttering  /  with  hoarse /harsh 

X     o     o  z 

voice  / 
I 
P.  53 :       Of  pearl  /  and  thrones  /  radiant  /  with  chrys/olite  / 


P.  522 
P.  629 
P.  635 
P.  557 


Instruments  /  for  plans  /  nautical  /  and  stat/ical  / 

100  100 

Frederic  /  and  Paul  /  Catharine  /  and  Le/opold  / 

100  100 

And  oth/ers  sat  /  chattering  /  like  rest/less  apes  / 

100 
Evil  /  from  good  /  misery  /  from  hap/piness  / 


Also  in  the  four-foot  line,  e.g. — 

P.  409  :    You  might  see  /  the  nerves  /  quivering  /  within 

001  100 

(And  in  p.  410) 
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///  the  fourth  foot. 

P.  298  :     Guards  lead  /  him  not  /  away./  Cardinal  /  Camil(lo 

100 
P.  213  :     And  call  /  truth  vir/tue  love  /  genius  /  or  joy  / 

100 
P.  631  :     Was  filled/  with  ma/gic  sounds/  woven  in/to  one  / 

100 
P.  364  :     The  broad  /  and  burn/ing  moon  /  lingering/ly  rose  / 

100 

(g)  The  last  mode  of  varying  the  metre  which  I  specified 
at  first  was  the  adding  to  or  taking  from  the  num- 
ber of  accents  in  the  foot.  This,  like  most  of  the  other 
licenses  which  we  have  been  considering,  has  been  con- 
demned by  Dr.  Guest  and  other  metrists,  so  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  givQ  a  few  instances,  in  order  to 
show  that  Shelley  at  all  events  practised  it.  It  is  how- 
ever so  common  that  the  exception  is  to  find  a  line 
which  does  not  contain  feet  with  either  no  accent  or 
more  than  one  accent.     Thus — 

P.  255  :     The  dry  /  fixed  eye/-ball,  the  /  pale  quiv/ering  lip  / 

I  I  O  O  I  I 

has  two  spondees  and  one  pyrrhic,  altogether  six  instead 
of  five  accents. 

P.  240:     Which    whirl  /  as   the  /  orb    whirls  /  swifter  /  than 

O  lOOI  I  BOO 

thought/ 

has  one  spondee,  one  trochee,  one  pyrrhic. 

P.  57  :       At par/tingand/ watch, dim/throughtears/thepath/ 
0100  I  I  o  z  01 

has  one  spondee  and  one  pyrrhic. 

P.  200 :     Of  the  /  good  Ti/tan  as  /  storms  tear  /  the  deep  / 

00  IIOO  I  I  O  X 

Here  we  have  two  spondees  and  two  pyrrhics. 
P.  258,  after  normal  line — 

Poor  la/dy  she  /  expects  /  some  hap/py  change 

follows  — 

In  his/  dark  spir/it  from /this  act/,  /  none/ 

00  I  100  II  aa 

R   2 
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where  there  are   two  pyrrhics  and   three  spondees,  not 
a  single  iamb. 

P.  204 :     Their  soft  /  smiles  light  /  the  air  /  like  a  /  star's  fire  / 

II  I  O  I  I 

two  spondees,  one  trochee. 

p.  302  :     And,  hol/ding  his /breath,  died/.     There  re/mains 

O  O  X  X  O  O  X 

noth(ing 

I 

two  spondees,  two  pyrrhics. 

P.  545  :     Over  /the  orac/iilar  woods/  and  div/ine  sea/ 

10  OOIOO  I  O  O  I  I 

two  anapaests,  one   trochee,  one   pyrrhic,  one  spondee, 
not  a  single  iamb. 

Even  when  there  are  three  syllables  to  the  foot  the 
accent  is  sometimes  omitted,  making  a  tribrach,  e.g. — 

P.  253  :     Bought  per/ilous/impu/nity  with  /your  gold/ 

I  lOOOIOOO  O  I 

p.  254  :     Your  des/perate  and  /  remorse/less  man/hood  now/ 

000 
P.  273  :     That  faith  /  no  ag/ony  shall  /  obscure  /  in  me  / 

I  I  I        I       o    o  o 

p.  288  :     A  dark  /  contin/uance  of/  the  hell  /  within  ( him 

000 
p.  289  :     And  Mar/zio  be/cause  thou  /  wast  on/ly  awed  / 

00   01         I 
P.  303  :    Are  cen/turies  of /high  splen/dour  laid/  in  dust/ 

000 
P.  59  :       With  the  /  breeze  mur/muring  in  /  the  mu/sical 

o  o  I  1  000  o  100 

woods  / 

I 

p.  187:     Made  mul/titu/dinouswith/thyslaves,/whom  thou/ 

00        o 

p.  176  :     And  like /the  ref/luence  of  /  a  migh/ty  wave/ 

000 

It  is  much  more  rare  to  find  two  accents  in  a  tri- 
syllabic substitute  for  an  iamb,  but  the  following  seem 
to  begin  with  a  cretic. 

P.  368  :     Pile  around/it  ice/and  rock,  /broad  vales/between/ 

I      O         I 

p.  369  :     Slowly  rol/ling  on  /,  there  man/y  a  prec/ipice/ 

X         O        I 

The  strong  rhythm  of  the  anapaest  is  more 
capable  of  overriding   the  verbal  and   logical  emphasis 
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than  the  more  flexible  iambic,  and  its  character  is  in 
consequence  less  modified  by  any  collision  between  the 
metrical  and  the  natural  stress.  It  is  thus  not  uncommon 
to  find  in  Shelley  a  natural  cretic  forced  to  act  as  a 
metrical  anapaest,  e.g. — 

P.  236  :     And  a  thick/ hell  of  hat/reds  and  hopes/ and  fears/ 

102 
P.  499  ;     The  intense  /  thunder-balls  /  which    are  rai/ning 
102 
from  heav(en 
Have  shat/tered  its  mast  /  and  it  stands  /  black 

I 
and  riv(en 

O  2 

P.  ij  99 :     But  sev/en  remained./  Six  the  thun/der  had  smit(ten 

10        2 
P.  490  :     Which  flung  /  from  its  bells  /  a  sweet  /  peal  anew  / 

T  O      2 

P.  501  :     Round  sea/birds  and  wrecks  /  paved  with  heaven's/ 

10        2 
azure  smile/ 

Z      O  2 

P.  503  :     The  volca/noes  are  dim  /  and  the  stars  /  reel  and 

I  o 

swim  / 
2 
P.  517  :     Gods  and  men  /  we  are  all  /  delu/ded  thus  / 

I         02 
P.  503  :     Till  the  calm  /  rivers  lakes  /  and  seas  / 

102 
P.  237  :     And  Love,  /  Thought  and  Breath  / 

102 
P.  237  :     From  the  new  /  world  of  man  / 

102 
P.  214  :     Death  despair/,  love  sor(row 

I  O  2  12 

So  too  a  bacchius  or   even   a  molossus  is  at  times 
pressed  into  service  as  an  anapaest,  e.g.-^— 

P.  583  :     The  best  love/liest  and  >ast  / 

012 
P.  237  :     The  powers  /  that  quell  death/ 

012 
P.  501  :     With  her  right  /  she  sustains  /  her  fair  in/fant. 

o 

Death,  Fear/ 
1         ? 
P.  499  :     Like  dead  men  /  the  dead  limbs  /  of  their  com/rades 

01  2  O  t  2 

cast/ 
P.  219  :     I  desire/  and  their  speed /  makes  night  kin(dle 

1X2 

P.  500:     Stand  rig/id  with  hor/ror  a  loud  \  long  hoarse  cry  / 

III 
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So  even  when  the  anapaest  occurs  by  substitution  in 
iambic  metre — 

P.  633  :     And  as  /  a  shut  li/ly  stric/ken  by  /  the  wind  / 

o        X      3 

Sometimes  a  pyrrhic  stands  for  an  anapaest,  as — 

P.  234  :     From  the  chil/dren  of/ a  divi/ner  day/ 
P.  490  :     And  the  Nai/ad-like  hl/y  of /the  vale  / 

o    o 

In  trochaic  metre  we  find  pyrrhics  and  spondees,  as 
in  the  Skylark — 

In  the  /  broad  day/hght  A 

00  I         I 

In  the  /  white  dawn  /  clear  A 

001  I 

and 

P.  198  ;     Leave  the  /  bed,  low,  /  cold  and  /  red  A 

I       1 
P.  447  :     With  a  /  pace  state/ly  and  /  free  A 

00        I        100 
P.  451  :     This  de/mand  ty/rants  would /flee  A 

110  o 

p.  452  :     Thou  art  /  peace.     Nev/er  by  /  thee  A 
I  100 

How  far  should  the  consciousness  of  tiie  metre  change 
the  natural  pronunciation  of  the  words  in  such  cases  as 
we  have  been  considering  ?  Hardly  at  all,  I  think,  in 
five-foot  iambic  verse,  a  little  more  in  short  trochaic,  but 
not  much.  It  would  be  absurd,  for  instance,  to  read 
according  to  strict  metre — 

Thou  art  /  peace,  nev/er  by  /  thee 

But  anapaestic  rhythm  generally  is  heard  above  the 
natural  emphasis,  e.g. — 

paved  with  heaven's  /  azure  smile  / 

though  not  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of  themolossus — 

long  hoarse  cry  / 

So  far  I  have  only  referred  to  one  effect  of  these 
metrical  licenses — viz.,  variety,  but  no  one  can  have 
listened  to  the  lines  read,  even  apart  from  their  context, 
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without  feeling  that  they  often  subserve  a  higher  poetical 
purpose.    Take,  for  instance,  for  the  use  of  the  trochee — 

P.  261  :     And  lifted  up  to  God,  Father  of  all, 
Passionale  prayers 

—the  words  'Father'  and  *  passionate '  gain  immensely 
in  force  by  the  break  in  the  regular  rhythm,  though 
the  effect  is  helped  of  course  by  another  artifice — if  we 
may  call  by  that  name  what  is  only  the  action  of 
strong  poetic  instinct — I  mean  alliteration,  of  which  I 
shall  shortly  speak.  I  add  a  few  other  examples  which 
may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves. 

P.  56  :       Beneath /the  cold /glare  of /the  des/olate  night/ 

2         o 

p.  57  :       Beauti/ful  bird  /thou  voy/agest  to  /  thine  home 

10  I  I  o       o     o 

p.  256  :     Of  my  /  impe/rious  step  /  scorning  /  surprise  / 

001  2        O 

P.  264  :     One  look  /  one  smile./     Oh  he  /  has  tramp/led  me  / 

2  Q  O  2 

Here  the  preceding  trochee  gives  wonderful  force  to 
the  next  accented  syllable  in  trampled. 

P.  273  :     Never  /  to  change,  /  never  /  to  pass  /  away  / 
P.  300  :     Oh  thou  who  tremblest  on  that  giddy  verge 

Of  life  /  and  death,  \ pause  ere  /  thou  ans/werest 
me/ . 
P.  309 :     Be  as  /  a  mark  /  stamped    on  /  thine   in/nocent 

10  a  o  00 

brow/ 
I 
P.  279  :  Is  there  made 

Ravage  /  of  thee  .''  /  Oh  heart,  / 1  ask  /  no  more  / 

P.  54  :  till  meaning  on  his  vacant  mind 

Flashed  like  /  strong  in/spira/tion — 
P.  58  :  A  whirlwind  swept  it  on 

With  fierce  /  gusts  and  /  precip/ita/ting  force  / 

2  o 

p.  523  :     The  ripe  /  corn  un/der  the  un/dula/ting  air/ 
001 
Undu/lates  like  /  an  o/cean — 

1    o 

Then   take   the  following,   as   showing   the   effect  of 
trisyllabic  substitution  : — 

P.  55  :      The  el/oquent  blood /  told  an  /  inef/fable  tale  / 
Then  yiel/ding  to  /  the  ir/resis/tible  joy  / 

P.  58  :       Of  wave  /  ruining  /  on  wave  /  and  blast  /  on  blast  / 
Descending — 
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contrast  the  magnificent  rhythm  of  the  Hne  thus 
restored  from  Shelley's  MS.  with  the  old  corrupt 
*  running.' 

P.  267  :     Is  penetrated  with  the  in/solent  light/ . 

The  fact  that,  in  general,  these  licenses  are  felt  to  add 
greatly  to  the  force  or  beauty  of  the  line,  affords  I  think 
a  ground  for  suspicion  when  the  result  is  a  weak  halting 
line,  like  that  quoted  above. 

P.  428  :     Of  those  /  on  a  /  sudden  /  who  were  /  beguiled  / 

Another  contribution  to  the  rhythmical  effect  comes 
from  the  slurring  of  short  syllables  or  the  resolution  of 
long  ones.  We  find^r^,  desire,  retire,  empire,  poor ^  hour, 
fierce,  fear^  used  as  disyllables  in  such  lines  as 

P.  1S7  :     Scorn  and  /  despair  /  these  are  /  mine  em/pire  / 

cf.  203, 262, 521, 635, 636, 711, 572, 435. 

So  dare  with  very  fine  effect  in  p.  293 — 

Guilty  ?    Who  da/res  talk  /  of  guilt  /  my  Lord  / 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  Why  not  explain  this  by  internal 
truncation  in  the  second  foot,  throwing  an  additional 
stress  on  who?'''  I  do  not  deny  that  theoretically  this 
is  an  allowable  explanation  ;  but,  of  two  possible  explan- 
ations, we  are  bound  to  take  that  which  is  most  in 
accordance  with  the  poet's  practice  elsewhere.  While  I 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  Shelley  certainly  used 
internal  truncation  in  five-foot  iambic,  there  are  a  number 
of  cases  in  which  it  appears  necessary  to  disyllabize  long 
syllables  followed  by  r,  which  indeed  are  very  nearly 
disyllabic  in  ordinary  conversation. 

Not  only  is  a  long  vowel  disyllabized  before  the  letter 
r,  but  also  a  vowel  is  interpolated,  as  in  Shakespeare, 
between  a  liquid  and  another  consonant,  as  in  p.  488 — 

Below  /  far  lands  /  are  seen  /  trembl/ingly  / 

I         o 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  short  syllables  slurred  in 
such  an  anapaestic  line  as — 

P.  501 ;     And  o/ver  head  glorjious  but  dreadjM  to  see  / 
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where  the  third  anapaest  has  strictly  four  syllables,  but  i 
is  pronounced  like_>'. 

P.  499  :     Is  outshi/ning  the  mQJteors,  its  bosjovri  beats  high  / 
P,  500  :       A  Black  /  as  a  cor jjnorant  the  screamjmg  blast  / 
P.  501  :     As  of  some  /  hideous  enigma  whose  bra/zen  teeth 
001 
smash  / 
Tremulous  /  with   soft   m\fiuence    extendfmg    its 
100 
tide  / 
P.  215  {two-foot  anap.)\ 

A  A 

That  the  Eter/nal,  the  Immor/tal 
Must  unloose  /  through  life's  por/tal 

These  are  examples  of  vowel  slurring  :  we  have  con- 
sonant slurring  in  the  following : — 

P.  500 :     Like  a  rain/bow,  and  I  /  the  fallen  shower.j  Lo  !  the 

ship  / 
P.  501  :     Swollen  with  rage  /  strength  and  ef/fort,  the  whirl  / 

and  the  splash  / 
P.  500 :     The  wind  /  has  burst  out  /  through  the  chasm  / , 

from  the  air  / 

also  in  iambic : 

P.  197  :  white  fire 

Has  cloven  /  to  the  roots  /  yon  huge  /  snow-loa/ded 
001 
ce(dar 
P.  230  :     Hide  that  /  fair  be/ing  whom  /  we  spirits  /  call 

man  / 
P.  213  :     Of  cat/aracts  /  from  their  /  thaiu-clove7i  ]  ravines  / 
P.  171  ;     Eminent  /  among  /  these  \\clti7ns,  even  j  the  fear  / 

If  however  any  one  prefers  to  pronounce  these  syl- 
lables fully  and  call  the  feet  substituted  amphibrach  or 
bacchius,  I  should  make  no  great  objection. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  we  are  compelled  to 
take  our  choice  between  an  unusual  rhythm,  and  an 
unusual  pronunciation,  as  in  regard  to  the  word  'omni- 
presence '  cited  above :  thus  '  response '  seems  required 
in — 

P.  205  :     Languish,  ere  yet  the  responses  are  mute 
P.  209 :     Hark  !  Spirits  speak.     The  liquid  responses. 
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P.  333  :  Of  dying  Islam.     Voice  that  art  the  response 
contemplatest  in 

P.  330  :  Thou  art  /  as  God  /  whom  thou  /  contdm/platest 
conhiinely  (keeping  the  Latin  accent)  in 

P.  335  ;  Torments /or  con/tume/ly  or /the  sneers/ 

If  we  insist  on  keeping  the  ordinary  pronunciation  of 
the  word,  the  Hne  becomes  to  my  ear  either  mere  prose, 
or  extremely  lame  verse.  I  may  mention  that  in  two 
dictionaries  (Worcester,  and  Chambers's  Etymological) 
I  find  the  word  marked  as  I  suppose  Shelley  to  have 
pronounced  it. 

In  p.  560  we  find  the  following  rhymes  for  dead — 

And  from  /  her  pre/sence  life  /  was  ra/dia/^^ 
Like  light  /all  oth/er  sounds/ were  pen/etra^'^<^. 

In  p.  255,  if  the  reading  is  right,  we  have  either  two 
different  pronunciations  of '  miserable/  or  the  line  ends 
with  a  double  trochee  : 

Most  mis/erab/le.     Why  ?  /  miser/able  / 

I  have  sometimes  thought  the  *  no '  of  the  next  line 
should  be  taken  into  this,  and  perhaps  '  but '  inserted 
after  '  am.' 

I  am  but  what  your  theologians  call 
Hardened — 

T  have  dealt  now  with  the  chief  metrical  variations  of 
Shelley's  line.  I  proceed  to  speak  of  irregularities, 
arising  from  absence  of  symmetry  in  the  stanza  or  poem. 
I  don't  feel  sure  how  far  these  may  be  due  to  careless- 
ness on  Shelley's  part  or  on  the  part  of  his  editors  ; 
how  far  indeed  he  was  conscious  of  them,  or  would 
have  approved  them  if  he  had  become  aware  of  them. 
Take  for  instance  the  song  of  Beatrice  in  The  Cenci. 
It  consists  of  two  stanzas  of  eight  lines,  the  first  three 
lines  in  each  being  three-foot  anapaestic,  the  fourth  in 
St.  I  is  four-foot  iamb. 

The  clay-/cold  corpse  /  upon  / the  bier/ 
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to  which  corresponds  in  the  second  st. 

A  When  /  to  wake  ?  /  never  /  again  / 

which  we  should  probably  class  as  truncated  iamb. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  lines  are  iambic  three-foot  and 
four-foot,  the  seventh  line  in  st.  I  should,  I  think,  be 
read — 

There's  a  snake  /  in  thy  smile  /  my  dear  / 

so  as  to  correspond  with  the  second  st. 

It  says /thou  and  I  /must  part  / 

but  the  eighth  line  of  st.  i  has  certainly  four  feet — • 

And  bit/ter  poi/son  within  /  thy  tear  / 
while  the  eighth  of  st.  2  naturally  reads  with  three  feet — 

With  a  light  /  and  a  heav/y  heart  / 

In  Death,  p.  382,  the  fourth  line  of  st.  i  has  four  feet 
with  feminine  ending — 

They  are  names  /  of  kin/dred  friend /and  lo(ver 

but  the  corresponding  line  of  st.  2  has  five  feet  masculine 

Watch  the  /  calm  sun/set  with  /  them,  and  /  this  spot  / 

In  Constaiitia,  p.  382,  the  first  st.  is  of  nine  lines,  the 
three  others  of  eleven  lines.  The  sixth  line  of  st.  1  has 
seven  feet : 

Within  /  thy  breath  /and  on  /  thy  hair  /  like  o/dour  it  /  is  wet  / 

In  the  other  stanzas  the  sixth  line  has  only  four  feet. 
The  three  four-line  stanzas  on  a  Faded  Violet  (p.  441) 
have  four  feet  in  the  last  line  of  the  first  st. 

Which  breathed  /  of  thee  /  and  on/ly  thee  / 

three  feet  in  the  other  stanzas — 

With  cold  /  and  si/lent  rest  / 

In  Pa7t,  p,  517,  the  first  four  lines  of  st.  i  contain  two 
anapaests  each — 

From  the  for/ests  and  high  (lands 
We  come  /  we  come  / 
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but  the  same  lines  in  the  other  stanzas  have  three — 

I  sang  /  of  the  dan/cing  stars  / 
I  sang  /  of  the  dae/dal  earth  / 

Lines  six  to  nine  in  st.  i  and  2  have  three  anapaests — 

The  Sile/ni  and  Syl/vans  and  Fauns  / 

in  St.  3  the  sixth  hne  has  five  iambs — 

Singing  /  how  down  /  the  vale  /  of  Mae/nalus  / 

while  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  have  four  anapaests — 

I  pursued  /  a  mai/den  and  clasped  /  a  reed  / 

The  tenth  line  in  st.  i  has  three,  in  st.  2  and  3  four 
anapaests. 

The  Question  (p.  518)  has  an  Alexandrine  in  the  last 
line  of  the  first  st.  in  the  others  an  ordinary  heroic. 

In  Witch  of  Atlas  (p.  538)  the  fifty-third  st.  has  an 
Alexandrine  instead  of  heroic  in  the  fourth  line.  In 
Hymn  of  Apollo  (p.  516),  written  in  five-foot  iambic,  the 
third  line  of  the  first  stanza  has  only  four  feet — 

From  the  /  broad  moon/light  of/  the  sky/ 

perhaps  some  such  word  as  *  nightly  '  has  been  omitted 
before  '  sky.' 

For  the  same  reason  I  am  disposed  to  omit  'silver' 
in  the  line — 

And  a  silver  shape  like  his  early  love  doth  pass  (p.  520)-  - 

as  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  poem  which  has  more  than 
four  feet.  Similarly  in  p.  548  a  word  seems  wanted  in 
the  line — 

When  the  north  wind  congregates  in  crowds 

— an  epithet  for  '  north-wind '  would  set  this  right. 

The  World's  Wanderers  (p.  549)  is  trochaic,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  line. 

Tell  me  /  thou  star/  whose  wings  /  of  light  / 

possibly  '  thou '  should  be  omitted. 

In  Liberty  (p.  550)  the  first  st.  ends  with  a  fojr-foot 
anapaest,  the  others  with  three-foot. 
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Some  strong  language  has  been  used  about  the 
Lament  (p.  596),  where  the  third  line  has  in  the  first 
stanza  five  iambs,  and  in  the  second  only  four — 

Trembling  /  at  that  /  where  I  /  had  stood  /  before  / 
Fresh  spring  /  and  sum/mer  and  win/ter  hoar. 

It  is  evident  that  Shelley  cared  very  little  about 
making  his  lines  symmetrical,  so  that  I  should  not  be 
disposed  to  alter  the  line  on  that  account,  but  the  fact 
that  autumn  is  the  season  omitted,  while  summer,  which 
Shelley  himself  neglects  in  his  reference  to  the  seasons 
at  the  beginning  of  Alastor^  and  of  which  Keble  says — 

Her  bowers  are  mute,  her  fountains  dry 

And  ever  fancy's  wing 
Steals  from  beneath  her  cloudless  sky 

To  autumn  or  to  spring, 

summer  is  specified — this  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
line  was  rightly  emended 

Fresh  spring  and  summer,  autumn  and  winter  hoar. 

Possibly  the  other  line  may  be  more  pleasing  to  the 
car.  I  will  not  dispute  it,  but  I  think  we  do  Shelley 
more  honour  by  ascribing  to  him  the  line  which  gives 
ihe  best  sense. 

I  find  I  have  not  time  here  to  give  a  full  account  of 
Shelley's  more  irregular  metres,  but  I  will  analyze  one, 
which  has  given  me  more  trouble  than  any  other — viz., 
the  fine  wild  stanzas  beginning — 

Away  !  the  moor  is  dark  beneath  the  moon. 

I  take  the  metre  to  be  iambic,  of  five,  six,  or  seven  feet, 
breaking  at  intervals  into  anapaests.  Its  rhythm  is  I 
think  best  felt  if  we  divide  each  line  into  two  sections, 
and  allow  of  feminine  ending  to  the  first  section,  as  in 
the  first  two  lines  of  the  third  stanza : 

The  cloud  '  shadows  /  of  mid(night  I|  possess  /  their  own  /  repose  / 
For  the  wea/ry  winds  /  are  si  (lent  H  or  the  moon  /  is  on  /  the  deep  / 

The  first  line  in  the  first  two  stanzas  contains  five 
feet,  in  the  third  stanza  it  has  six. 

The  second  line  in  the  first  two  stanzas  contains  six  feet : 

A  Rap/id  clouds  /  have  drunk  jj  the  last  /  pale  beams  /  of  even  / 
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[Here  I  think  we  should  assume  initial  truncation, 
the  first  syllable  of  '  rapid '  representing  an  iamb ; 
though  it  would  of  course  be  possible  to  take  *  rapid 
clouds '  as  constituting  an  anapaest,  or  rather  a  cretic, 
so  as  to  make  a  five-foot  line.] 

Pour  bit/ter  te/ars  on  |1  its  des/ola/ted  hearth  / 

but  in  the  third  stanza,  as  already  stated,  the  first  section 
has  a  feminine  ending,  which  wculd  permit  of  its  being 
treated  as  a  seven-foot  line. 

For  the  wea/ry  winds  /  are  si/lent  or  /  the  moon  /  is  on  /  the  deep  / 

The  third  line  has  six  feet  in  the  first  stanza — 

Away  !  the  gath/ering  winds  ||  will  call  /  the  dark/ness  soon  / 

in  the  second  it  has  five  feet — 
Watch  the  /  dim  shades  ||  as  like  ghosts  /  they  go  /  and  come  / 

in  the  third  it  has  seven  feet — 

Some  res/pite  to  /  its  tur/bulence  ||  unrest/ing  o/cean  knows  / 

The  fourth  line  has  six  feet  in  the  first  two  stanzas — - 

And    profoun/dest    mid/night    shroud  ||  the    ser/ene    lights  /  of 
heaven  / 

[for  the  stress  on  the  first  syllable  of  '  serene '  compare 
Prince  Athanase,  p.  372 — 

Through  which  /  his  soul  /  like  ves/per's  ser/ene  beam  / 
and  note  on  p.  375 — ' 

Double  /  the  wes/tern  plan/et's  ser/ene  frame  /] 
in  the  third  stanza  it  has  seven  feet^ 
Whatev/er  moves  /  or  toils  /  or  grieves  ||  hath  its  /  appoin/ted  sleep  / 
The  fifth  line  in  the  first  and  third  st.  has  six  feet — 
Pause  not /  the  time  / is  past  ||  every  / voice  cries /  away/ 

zoo 

Thou  in /  the  grave  /  shalt  rest  ll  yet  till  /  the  phan/toms  flee/ 
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but  in  the  second  st.  seven  feet — 

The  leaves  /  of  wast/ed  au/tumn  woods  ||  shall  float  /  around  /  thy 
head/ 

The  sixth  line  is  of  six  feet  in  every  stanza.  The  two 
last  lines  of  the  third  stanza  would  naturally  be  read, 
like  the  second  of  the  same  stanza,  with  feminine  ending 
of  the  first  section. 

Thy  remem/brance  and  /  repen(tance  ||  and  deep  mu/sings  are  / 

not  free  / 
From  the  mu/sic  of/  two  voi(ces  ||  and  the  light/  of  one/  sweet 

smile  / 

the  only  difficulty  being  that  in  the  first  and  second 
stanzas  these  lines  have  seven  instead  of  six  feet  each. 
We  might,  if  we  liked,  keep  the  correspondence  by 
scanning  thus — 

Thy  remem/brance  and  /  repen/tance  and  /  deep   mu/sings  are  / 
not  free  / 

***** 

Though  the  character  of  the  verse  is  determined  by 
the  position  of  the  accent  and  the  number  of  feet,  and  it 
pleases  the  ear  in  the  first  instance  by  the  regular  recur- 
rence of  the  accent  and  the  pause,  and  then  by  the 
apparent  unrestraint,  the  spontaneity  which  is  found  to 
be  possible  within  the  bounds  of  law  ;  yet  the  beauty  of 
verges  arises  not  only  from  the  recurrence  of  the  accent 
and  the  pause,  but  also  from  the  recurrence  of  certain 
sounds — 2>.,  from  alliteration  and  rhyme,  as  well  as  from 
the  beauty  of  the  separate  sounds.  There  is  an  extra- 
ordinary difference  between  poets  in  their  sensitiveness 
to  this  beauty  of  sound.  Contrast,  for  instance,  these 
anapaestic  lines  taken  at  haphazard  from  Byron's  Nezv* 
stead  A  bbey — 

On  Mars/ton  with  Ru/pert  'gainst  trai/tors  conten(ding 
Four  broth/ers  enriched  /  with  their  blood  /  the  bleak  field 

For  the  rights  /  of  a  mon/arch  their  coun/try  defen(ding 
Till  death  /  their  attach/ment  to  loyal/ty  sealed  / 

with  the  following  from  The  Sensitive  Plant  (p.  490) — 

And  the  hy/acinth,  pur/ple  and  white  /  and  blue  / 
Which  flung  /  from  its  bells  /  a  sweet  /  peal  anew  / 
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Of  mu/sic  so  deli/cate  soft /and  intense/ 
It  was  felt  /  as  an  o/dour  within  /the  sense/ 

What  makes  the  difference  between  the  hard,  dry- 
canter  of  the  fornrier  and  the  sweet  airy  movement  of  the 
latter  ?  One  difference  is  the  prevalence  of  doubled 
consonants,  especially  of  dentals  in  the  one,  and  of 
vowels  and  liquids  in  the  other.  It  is  an  effort  to  pro- 
nounce the  one,  the  other  flows  easily  from  the  lips. 
Shelley's  favourite  alliteration  in  /  seems  to  echo  the 
sweet  peal  of  the  delicate  bells,  while  Byron's  /'s  and  ^'s 
are  to  my  mind  unmeaning  and  annoying,  and  even  the 
bl  (of  blood diXid  bleak)  which  Shelley  uses  with  such  effect 
in  a  later  stanza — 

And  plants  /  at  whose  name  /  the  verse  /  feels  loath  / 
Filled  the  place  /  with  a  mon/strous  un/dergrowth  / 
Prick/ly  and  pul/pous  and  blis/tering  and  blue/ 
Liv/id  and  starred  /  with  a  lu/rid  dew  / 

is  entirely  ineffective  in  Byron's  lines. 

I  proceed  to  give  other  examples  of  alliteration  in 
Shelley,  and  first,  of  /.  It  runs  through  the  beautiful 
song  of  the  Prometheus  (p.  220) — • 

Life  of  life  thy  lips  enkindle 

With  their  love  the  breath  between  them. 
Child  of  Light,  thy  limbs  are  burning 

Through  the  vest  that  seems  to  hide  them. 
P.  54  :      Till  in  the  vale  of  Cashmire,  far  within 

Its  loveliest  dell,  where  odorous  plants  entwine 
Beneath  the  hollow  rocks  a  nat  ral  bower, 
Beside  a  sparkling  rivulet  he  stretched 
His  languid  limbs. 
;/z,  p.  52  :     And  silence,  too  enamoured  of  that  voice 
Locks  its  mute  music  in  her  rugged  cell. 
P.  59  :       The  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  far  roar 

With    the    breeze     murmuring    in     the    musical 
woods. 
w,  p.  56 :     Their  wasting  dust,  wildly  he  wandered  on 

Day  after  day,  a  weary  waste  of  hours. 
P.  53  :     Many  a  wide  waste  and  tangled  wilderness. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  softer  sounds  which  Shelley  knows 
how  to  use  ;  we  meet  cl  and  cr  in  p.  53 — 

Frequent  with  crystal  columns  and  clear  shrines 
Of  pearl,  and  thrones  radiant  with  chrysolite. 
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d^  in  p.  56  :     Where  every  shade  which  the  foul  grave  exhales 
Hides  its  dead  eye  from  the  detested  day. 

b^  in  p.  53 :     With  burning  smoke  or  where  bitumen  lakes 
On  black  bare  pointed  islets  ever  beat 
With  sluggish  surge. 


and  of/,  d, gy  in  The  Skylark — 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 
In  a  dell  of  dew. 

There  is  a  splendid  combination  of  b,py  I,  g,  and  long 
ts  and  d^  in  260 — 


Oh,  thou  bright  wine  whose  purple  splendour  leaps 
And  bubbles  gaily  in  this  golden  bowl. 

There  is  however  a  nemesis  lying  in  wait  for  the 
love  of  beauty  in  sound  as  in  other  things,  and  I  think 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Shelley's  verse  sometimes  cloys 
from  over-sweetness,  and  makes  us  long  for  the  tonic  of 
Browning's  ruggedness.  He  cannot  resist  the  attrac- 
tion of  such  words  as  Morn,'  'silver,'  'solemn/  'charm,' 
'woven,'  'pavilion,'  'lamp,'  'lute,'  &c.  He  sacrifices 
grammar  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  disagreeable  sound, 
using — ^.^., 'thou'  as  an  accusative.  Several  blemishes 
of  the  kind  have  been  corrected  in  Rossetti's  and 
restored  in  Forman's  edition. 

But  I  must  turn  now  to  Shelley's  use  of  rhyme.  No 
one  has  made  better  use  of  double  rhyme  (medial  and 
final)  in  such  a  poem  as  The  Cloud. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 
And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast, 

(notice  the  alliteration  in  s  and  g) 

And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white 
While  1  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 

But  in  the  use  of  ordinary  rhyme  Shelley  often  shows 
himself  very  careless  ;  thus  he  gives  ihymeless  lines  in 
rhymed  passages,  some  of  which  have  been  ingeniously 
corrected  in  Rossetti's  edition,  but  more  are  left :  as  in 
Athanase  (p.  379),  below  and  wings  have  no  rhyme  ; 
in  Rosalind  (p.  389),  there  is  no  rhyme  for  loveliness 
and    hover;    in  Julian    (p.  428),    no  rhyme   to   spoke. 

s 
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Sometimes  the  word  itself  is  repeated  as  a  rhyme,  as  in 
p.  389— 

In  silence  then  they  took  their  way 

Beneath  the  forest's  solitude  ; 

It  was  a  vast  and  antique  wood 

Through  which  they  took  their  way-. 

And  the  grey  shades  of  evening 

O'er  that  green  wilderness  did  fling 

Still  deeper  solitude. 

Or,  if  not  the  actual  word,  yet  a  compound,  as  motion  is 
made  to  rhyme  with  emotion. 

The  rhymes  are  often  lax,  as  in  most  poets — e.g.^  ruin 
with purs2iing  {pp.  515,  $20),  frown  with  disown  (p.  387), 
dec^  with  d/ack  (p.  531),  and?iow  with  a/so  (p.  424).  There 
is  however  a  peculiar  negligence  which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  in  any  other  poet,  in  p.  521,  where  the 
second  half  of  empire  is  disyllabized  in  one  line,  and  the 
last  part  of  it,  the  final  -er^  is  made  to  rhyme  with  the 
entire  word  fire — 

When  lamp/-like  Spain  /  who  now  /  resumes  /  her  fire 
On  free/dom's  hearth  /  grew  dim  /  with  QTajpire. 

So,  in  Hymn  to  Mercury  (p.  645) — 

She  gave  /  to  light  /  a  babe  /  all  babes  /  excel(ling, 

where  the  last  syllable  is  superfluous,  rhymes  with 

A  shep/herd  of /thin  dreams/  a  cow/stealing/ 

which  has  no  superfluous  syllable. 

There  is  what  might  seem  a  similar  instance  in  p.  539, 
where  the  line  which  one  would  naturally  scan. 

Or  char/iotee/ring  ghast/ly  al/liga(tors 

is  made  to  rhyme  with  '  floors '  and  *  doors/  But  I 
suppose  Shelley  must  have  pronounced  it  alligators. 

I  have  not  made  any  study  of  long  complicated  rhyme 
systems,  but,  as  far  as  my  own  feeling  goes,  rhymes  lose 
their  effect  when  they  are  separated  by  more  than  ten 
lines,  as  sky  and  high  in  Rosalifid  ajtd  Helen^  p.  389. 

I  will  bring  to  an  end  this  very  imperfect  and  frag- 
mentary view  of  Shelley's  metre  by  a  few  more  general 
remarks  on  its  development.  In  earlier  poems  we  see 
marks  of  the   influence   of  former   poets,   of  Southey 
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throughout  Qtieeii  Mab,  but  also  of  Pope  in  such  lines 
as  (p.  32)— 

Guides  the  fierce  whirlwind,  in  the  tempest  roars, 
Cheers  in  the  day,  breathes  in  the  balmy  groves, 
Strengthens  in  health  and  poisons  in  disease. 

Here  and  there  we   meet   the  genuine  Shelley,   as   in 

P-47— 

Low  through  the  lone  cathedral's  roofless  aisles 
The  melancholy  winds  a  death-dirge  sung. 

Alastor  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  Wordsworth.  We 
meet  such  phrases  as  *  natural  piety,'  '  the  deep  heart 
of  man,'  '  a  woe  too  deep  for  tears.'  Compare  too  the 
concluding  lines — 

But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity,  < "  t 

Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things, 
Birth  and  the  grave,  which  are  not  as  they  were. 

Milton's  Lycidas  is  the  model  in  parts  of  the  Ode  to 
Liberty  i^^.  510)  ^v\^  Adonais ;  and  Shakespeare's  Othello 
and  Macbeth  in  The  Cenci.  There  is  also  an  echo  of  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  in  Cenci  (p.  308),  Beatrice's  speech, 
"  Plead  with  swift  frost,"  &c.  The  Odes  to  Liberty y  to 
Naples^  &c.,  were  I  suppose  suggested  by  Coleridge's 
odes,  and  probably  Rosalind  and  Helen  by  Christabel. 
Shelley's  use  of  the  anapaest  seems  to  be  quite  his  own. 
His  iambic  verse  has  1  think  all  the  stateliness  of  Milton 
in  much  of  The  Cenci  and  the  Adonais,  with  perhaps 
more  of  flexibility  and  sensibility.  If  I  had  to  select  a 
single  passage  which  in  my  opinion  exhibits  Shelley  at 
his  highest  in  metre,  as  in  every  other  poetical  quality, 
it  would  be  the  description  by  Beatrice  of  the  scene 
where  her  father  is  to  be  murdered.  I  never  read  it 
without  thinking  of  Cassandra  in  the  Agamemnon. 
There  is  the  same  intensity  of  imagination  in  the  two 
cases :  in  the  one  calling  up  all  the  past  horrors  of  the 
house  of  the  Atridse  before  the  bodily  eye  ;  in  the  other 
finding  the  doom  of  the  lost  soul  written  on  the  natural 
features  of  the  landscape.  But  there  is  a  marked  contrast 
between  the  quality  of  the  imagination  at  work  in  the 
two  cases,  between  the  strong  masculine  grip  of  fact  and 

s  2 
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reality  in  the  former  and  the  diffusion  of  a  sort  of  electric 
atmosphere  which  seems  to  characterize  the  latter  ;  be- 
tween what  we  might  call  the  imagination  of  form  and 
the  imagination  of  colour.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  the  foreboding  of  Beatrice  turns  out  to  be  no 
genuine  prophecy  of  actual  fact,  but  a  mere  subjective 
hallucination.  I  think  the  same  contrast  might  be  shown 
at  length  in  the  Prometheus  of  the  two  poets. 

I  add  one  or  two  emendations  which  have  occurred  to 
me  in  reading  through  Shelley's  poems.  In  Marianne  s 
Dream  (p.  379)  the  line  '  And  o'er  the  vast  cope  of  bend- 
ing heaven '   would  run  more  easily  if  the  superfluous 

*  and  '  were  omitted.  In  Calderon  (p.  695)  the  second  of 
the  following  lines  — 

And  thenceforth  shall  so  firm  an  amity 
Twixt  thou  and  me  be,  that  neither  fortune 
(Nor  time  nor  heaven  can  divide  us) 

should  surely  have  *as'  inserted  before  'that*  In 
p.  288  it  should  be  '  reverend '  not  *  reverent  brow.' 
In    p.     332     'And    seems — he     is — Mahommed'     not 

*  Mahomet.' 

In  p.  337  I  do  not  see  the  sense  of  saying 

Where  fairer  Tempes  bloom,  there  sleep 
Young  Cyclads  on  a  sunnier  deep. 

the  Cyclads  are  not  in  Thessaly.  I  believe  Shelley 
wrote  'here.'  In  Julian,  p.  424,  it  is  more  natural  to 
read  '  The  day  had  been  cheerful  but   cold,'  instead  of 

*  this  day.'     In  p.  434  we  fmd  the  lines — 

No  thought  on  my  dead  memory—  Alas  !   Love, 
Fear  me  not,  against  thee  I'd  not  move 

To  scan  these  lines  we  should  have  to  treat  *  love  *  as 
a  feminine  ending  of  the  former,  and  suppose  it  to  rhyme 
with  the  masculine  ending  of  the  latter :  we  should  also 
have  to  disyllabize  'fear'  in  the  latter,  or  to  read  *I  would' 
in  full.  These  harshnesses  are  avoided  if  we  transfer  *love' 
to  the  beginning  of  the  latter  line,  but  then  we  lose  the 
rhyme.     Still  that  is  not  unexampled  in  Shelley's  verse, 
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and  it  is  on  the  whole,  I  think,  the  best  solution  of  the 
difficulty  ;  though  I  would  not  deny  that  Shelley  himself 
may  have  intended  the  rhyme  under  some  confused 
impression  that  'love'  belonged  to  the  former  line. 

In  p.  513  can  it  be  right  to  speak  of  Art  'diving  on 
fiery  wings  to  Nature's  throne  '  ?  I  think  Shelley  wrote 
'  rising  '  or  *  soaring.'  In  the  Hymn  of  Pan,  would  it  not 
be  more  natural  to  say  *  From  the  forests  and  highlands 
they  come,  tJiey  come;  listening  to  7ny  sweet  pipings,' 
instead  of  '  we  come ' } 

In  Prometheus,  p.  211,  we  should,  I  think,  read 

Or  when  some  star,  of  many  one, 

instead  of  *  many  a  one.'  It  is  a  reminiscence  of  Words- 
worth's Ode.  In  p.  212  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
emendation  '  than  '  for  *  which  '  improves  the  line, 

Ay,  many  more  which  we  may  well  divine. 

The  question  put  is ;  Are  there  more  spirits  >  to  which 
the  answer  is  :  Yes,  many  which  we  may  divine,  but  can- 
not speak  of  now.  In  p.  209,  'around  the  crags  '  is,  I  think, 
more  poetical,  more  suited  to  the  airy  spiritual  voices  than 
the  suggested  '  among.'  In  p.  240  I  should  be  inclined 
to  insert  '  the '  after  '  laughed '  in  the  line 

Round  which  death  laughed,  sepulchred  emblems 
Of  dead  destruction — 

As  I  am  on  the  Prometheus,  I  will  end  my  paper  with 
an  observation  which  may  be  new  to  some  of  my  hearers, 
that  the  three  queer  names  of  snakes  mentioned  in  it — 
seps,  p.  222;  dipsas,  p.  229;  and  amphisbcena,  p.  231 — 
are  taken  from  Lucan.  Was  Shelley  reading  the 
Pharsalia,  when  he  composed  it } 
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reading 


Of  Shelley,  Mary  Shelley  speaks  thus :  "  One  whose 
whole  being  was  love."  ^ 

And  love  must  be  imperishable,  or  nothing. 

Yet  how  strangely  comes  in  that  this  man — unless 
it  were  urged  the  more  loves  the  merrier — is,  in 
turn,  in  love  once  with  his  cousin,  then  with  his 
first  wife — as  we  must  deem  after  marriage  from 
his  poems  to  her — then  again  with  Mary  herself, 
and  finds  with  her,  even,  less  than  his  soul's  perfect 
fulfilment. 

Shelley  has  left  us  a  confession  of  faith,  an  exposition 
of  love  as  he  knew  it :  as  an  un-versed  poem,  flawless  ; 
as  a  philosophy  of  love,  here  to  be  discussed ;  for  out  of 
a  man's  love  or  hate  grow  his  acts. 

And  the  manner  of  love  here  unfolded  is  essentially 
love  of  sympathy.  As  every  strain  within  our 
nature,  as  is  often  shown,  will  willingly  mate  its  kind, 
so  the  poet's  highest  nature  seeks  after  its  natural 
mate. 

And  is  this  love  }  That,  as  Shelley  conceived  it,  this 
is  love,  I  think  appears. 

But  there  is  another  image  of  love :  love — a  desire 
towards  the  happiness  of  the  beloved  :  a  dangerous 
doctrine,  for  Shelley's    sympathy  being   away,   perfect 

^  From  "Notes  on  Poems  of  181 7,  by  the  editor"  (Mary  Shelley). 
"  In  the  next  page  I  find  calmer  sentiments  better  fitted  to  sustain"  {fhe 
quotation  follows). 
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happiness  would  be  possible  neither  to  beloved  nor 
lover.  And  yet  I  am  bold  to  call  this  a  truer  love. 
This  love  sanctifies  all  those  relations  talked  of  as 
implying  love  in  themselves  and  as  of  right:  family 
bonds,  from  man  and  wife  downward  to  child, 
brother  and  sister;  also  friendships,  the  association 
of  disciple  and  Master,  and  philanthropy ;  for  all 
these  are  bearings  of  souls  toward  one  another. 
Or  I  will  call  them  houses,  or  tabernacles,  that  may 
stand  empty  of  love  and  yet  be  strong;  yet  without 
love  are  rather  prisons,  or,  at  best,  casual  wards. 
Nor  will  love  alone  make  them  homes ;  I  repeat,  I  am 
not  denying  that  even  the  richest  affection  between 
lovers  may  produce  wretchedness,  or  most  imperfect 
happiness :  hence  men  have  been  led  to  say  that 
love-matches  make  happy  offspring  ;  matches  of 
choice  and  judgment  happy  spouses  ;  for  love  being 
most  eager  and  alive,  yet  finding  not  readily  the 
reciprocal  heart,  will  likely  ungarner  itself  upon  the 
children,  while  the  best  love  is  not  always  the  best 
teacher   of  tact. 

Shelley  always,  it  seems  to  me,  ignores  devotion,  not 
perceiving  that,  greater  than  love  of  perfection,  is  it  to 
know  that  love  is  perfection. 

So  therefore  he  demands  as  in  duty  bound,  first,  full 
expansion  for  his  spiritual  conceptions — and  rightly  ; 
then  to  worship  them — and  rightly ;  then  to  call  worship 
love — which  is  less  good.  For  at  least  it  is  but  selfish 
if  he  call  this  love,  showing  a  desire  for  his  own  spiritual 
welfare  almost  as  small  as  the  passionate  exercise  of  a 
Calvinist  for  his  own  safety  in  heaven  ;  and  this  much 
over  the  welfare  of  the  individual  being  who  may  seem 
to  embody  this  spirit's  grace. 

The  best  love  is  not,  in  the  remotest,  self-seeking. 
Note  that  Aurora  Leigh  ^  warns  us  to  this  effect :  that 

*  Aurora  Leigh,  Book  I. 

.     .     .     "  Mark  there.     We  get  no  good 
By  being  ungenerous,  even  to  a  book, 
And  calculating  profits, — so  much  help 
By  so  much  reading.     It  is  rather  when 
We  gloriously  forget  ourselves  and  plunge 
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we  be  not  self-seeking-  even  toward  books,  but  gener- 
ous, reading  not  for  improvement,  but  for  the  book's 
own  sake :  if  books  themselves  have  sake,  being 
insensiate. 

Of  this  self-sacrificing  devotion  Shelley's  race-  instinct 
may  be  the  solitary  relation  in  which  it  grew;  perfect 
unselfishness  imbues  his  love  of  man.  This  also, 
and  the  native  goodness  of  his  mind,  that  delighted 
itself  in  kindness,  impelled,  probably,  his  unstinted 
generosity  in  friendship,  though  here  often  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  what  he  hoped  in  man  would  work 
upon  him. 

But  in  essential  catastrophies  and  choices  men  are 
guided  by  their  reasoned  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong,  not  by  their  impulses.  So  with  Shelley,  with 
out  doubt  ;  hence,  his  reasoned  conceptions  being 
fallacious  in  virtue,  his  precipitate  disasters. 

In  other  relations,  Shelley's  love  smells  of  admira- 
tion, though  all  baser  admiration  he  puts  by,  as  for 
things  transitory.  Hence  perhaps  its  power  of  con- 
quest, certainly  possessed,  if  hearts  indeed  be  most 
open  to  flattery.  For  admiration  is  more  flattering 
than  devotion ;  human  nature  most  often  tramples  on 
devotees,  and  then  sometimes  will  devote  itself  to 
flatterers. 

Shelley's  declaration  of  love  as  toward  her  who 
realized  his  ideal  of  beauty,  praises  much  more  than 
his  whose  love  holds  through  good  report  and  evil 
report,  and  that  even  though  he  were  slain  with  un- 
worthy ingratitude. 

But  now  turn  we  round  the  other  side  of  the  medal. 
Admiration  ever  passes  to  the  highest  bid :  what  last 
magnificence  unveils  itself,  above  all  previous  known, 
assumes  of  right  pre-eminence,  leaving  an  earlier  not 
a  second  place.     Otherwise  is  it  with  devotion. 


Soul- forward,  headlong,  into  a  book's  profound. 
Impassioned  for  its  beauty  and  salt  of  truth — 
*Tis  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a  book." 

In  spite  of  her  protest  she  seems  to  slip  away  into  considering  good 
gained.     But  it  is  the  protest  1  wish  to  note. 
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If  I  accuse  Shelley  of  manifold,  first  monotheistic 
love,  this  I  charge  on  him  in  no  material  but  in  a 
pure  and  spiritual  sense.  Illicit  love,  or  other  than 
one  wife,  he  once  is  moved  to  speak  of  under  the  pain 
of  a  scandalous  charge.  With  regard  to  the  woman 
he  says,  *'A  grave  error  :"^  but  of  reckless  offspring, 
banned  from  their  birth  up,  a  crime. 

No  traitorous  sleight,  meant  either  to  friendship 
or  to  marriage,  can  be  wrung  or  tortured  out  of  the 
lines  of  EpipsycJiidion^  wherewith  he  denies  a  current 
morality 

**  I  never  was  attached  to  that  great  sect 

Whose  doctrine  is,  that  each  one  should  select 
Out  of  the  crowd  a  mistress  or  a  friend, 
And  all  the  rest,  though  fair  and  wise,   commend 
To  cold  oblivion."  ^ 

For  what  can  they  mean  except;  plainly  devotion, 
different  from  fanaticism,  never  blinds  the  devotee  to 
other  excellences  ; — no,  indeed,  only  is  not  subdued  to 
love  by  them  ;  a  greater  seen  to  be  greater,  but  the 
chosen  still  is  best  beloved,  not  as  with  love  blind, 
but  as  with  love  unbought. 

So  this  appraising  of  all  things  good  rather  quickens 
the  sight,  and  the  quickened  sight,  again,  feeds  the  soul 
to  its  gain  of  fuller  strength  in  loving. 

But  yet  his  complaints — occasional,  but  to  my  mind 
not  very  manly,  or  to  her  just — that  full  sympathy  was 
lacking  in  Mary  Shelley  smack  hardly  of  love,  perhaps 
more  of  the  wish  to  be  loved. 

In  **  Lines  written  in  Dejection  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  "  he 
declares  himself  to  be  alone,  and  that  the  good  things  of 
beauty  before  him  are  unshared,  and  more  the  pity. 
And  disappointment  this  must  be  with  his  chosen  mate 
by  him  all  the  while,  but  unresponsive.  But  to  have  set 
himself  about  the  business  of  her  happiness,  diligently 
seeking  means  to  warm  her  heart,  giving,  not  receiving, 

^  From  a  letter,  only,  I  think,  unearthed  some  four  years  ago,  written 
by  Shelley  on  the  tale  started  to  the  effect  that  he  was  living  in  promiscuous 
intercourse  with  two  women,  to  wit,  Mary  Shelley  and  Claire. 

2  Epipychidion,  in  S.S.  edition,  p.  13. 
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sympathy,  were  a  more  lovely  thing-,  in  the  full  meaning 
of  "  lovely,"  than  any  vain  regrets  for  his  solitude  in  love 
of  the  beautiful. 

Had  he  loved  Mary  he  would  perhaps  less  have 
gone  near  confounding  his  adoration  of  an  Ideal 
Embodied  with  that  love,  or  desired  to  sister  his  saint 
in  that  union,  seeing  how  absolutely  human  love,  which 
has  divinity  within,  is  parted  in  kind  from  any  con- 
templation of  the  divine,  a  contemplation  merely 
human. 

And  surely  he  cannot  have  loved  Emily  at  all !  I 
am  not  unnecessarily  denying,  w^hat  few  affirm,  at  least 
of  those  who  read  their  Author,  that  he  felt  for  her 
guilty  love.  But  I  urge  that  pure  affection  of  good 
will  was  absent  from  his  regard.  Had  he  loved  her, 
is  it  doubtful  but  he  would  have  loved  her  still  after 
her  revealed  degradation,  and,  with  a  loving  pity,  have 
grieved  for  her  sufferings  entailed,  over  and  above 
grief  for  his  fallen  image.  But  what  evidence  have  we 
of  this  }  Another  failure  to  discover  his  hopes  believed 
found,   and  no  more. 

Harriet  Grove — since  we  must  be  personal  with 
Shelley's  folk — if 

"  And  one  was  true — oh,  why  not  true  to  me  ?  "  * 

o^  Epipsychidion  be  she  as  I  suppose — may  have  folded 
wit  in  her  history  potentialities  of  a  deeper  love,  to 
have  led  aright  erring  reason  ;  since  always  the  emotions 
of  Shelley  are  safer  guides  than  his  judgment.  As 
likely  as  not,  not  so  ;  since  her  not  following  his  specu- 
lations seems  to  have  damned  her,  faintly  at  least,  in 
his  eyes,  as  those  speculations  and  their  results  damned 
him  in  hers,  beyond  the  medicine  of  what  love  they  felt. 
We  have  been  reminded  lately  that  Shelley's  idea 
of  the  nullity   of  inward    marriage,  and    therefore   the 

*  Epipsychidioti,  S.S.  edition,  p.  i8. 

"  In  many  mortal  frames  I  rashly  sought 
The  shadow  of  that  idol  of  my  thought. 
And  some  were  fair — but  beauty  dies  away  : 
And  some  were  wise — but  honeyed  words  betray  " : 

{the  quotation  folloivs.) 
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needed  annulling  of  it  in  law  and  fact,  for  an  unyield- 
ing and  unprofitable  disposition  in  one  of  a  wedded 
pair,  is  no  other  than  what  Milton  shows  in  writing 
of  divorce. 

At  greater  length  than  is  here  fitting  It  would  be  good 
to  make  comparison,  to  lay  Milton  and  the  lesser  valency 
of  Shelley  in  a  plane,  and  note  their  divergence,  at  what 
angles,  or  whether  they  be  not,  in  not  a  few  of  their  lines 
and  inclinations,  parallel.  With  some  shortness  however 
here :  either  equally  we  may  name  Iconoclastes^  to  use 
Milton's  word,  different  in  the  image  assailed  as  the 
time  set  up.  For  the  Puritan  asserts,  against  grosser 
superstitions,  the  retributive  God  of  Hells — better  than 
the  trafficking  God  of  Purgatory.  While  Shelley  abhors 
and,  what  he  deems  abhorrent  to  nature,  for  Reason's 
sake,  disallows,  not  merely  an  active  Scourge,  but  so 
bad  a  thing  as  a  sentient  and  appreciative  Mind, 
throned  aloft,  to  see  the  wrong  of  sin  and  pain  un- 
stayed and  unredressed,  not  likely  to  be  redressed 
hereafter  by  a  Being  who,  untouched,  leaves  it  to 
ravage  here. 

But  this  seems  a  disparity  belonging  most  to  the 
thought  of  their  century  ;  for  Milton  has  never  coped 
with,  nay,  cannot  conceive  of  an  intelligent  Atheism, 
only  dismisses  it  as  in  "  the  heart  of  the  fool."  ^ 

A  difference  equally  belonging  to  their  lives'  day,  and 
more  concerning  the  present  matter,  lies  here,  that,  both 
with  the  rebellious,  Milton  has  been  said  to  set  up  man 
a  born  rebel,  and  woman  a  born  slave.  With  Shelley, 
slavery  is  for  man  nor  woman  neither,  both  must,  or 
duty  is  forgotten,  rebel. 

Hence,  in  considering  divorce,  Milton  only,  or  espe- 
cially, holds  up  the  grief  and  hardship  to  a  man  linked 
with  a  woman  unsuitable,  which  is  moreover,  he  thinks, 
against   his  God  who  ordained  wedlock  for  a  solace, 

^  Samson  Agonistes,  Chorus,  line  298. 

'*  Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 
And  justifiable  to  men, 
Unless  there  be  who  think  not  God  at  all. 
If  any  be,  they  walk  obscure, 
For  of  such  doctrine  never  was  their  school, 
But  {the  quotation  follows) 
And  no  man  therein  doctor  but  himself. 
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and  appeals  to  the  divine  gift  of  Eve,  as  showing  God's 
intention  in  marriage ;  while  Shelley  would  allow  a 
woman's  plea,  apparently  whichever  found  the  other's 
society  first  irksome,  the  man  or  the  woman  ;  appealing 
for  authority  to  Nature,  who  puts  equally  a  heart  in 
either  sex. 

Each  poet  seems  to  look  for  or  desire  merely  sym- 
pathy, paid  on  the  certainty  of  equal  receipt  ;  though 
Milton  more  aptly,  since  he  does  not  discuss  ideal  union 
but  practical  divorce. 

If  not  spotless  righteousness,  but  happiness  be  the 
goal,  then,  in  truth,  spiritual  union  must  be  proclaimed 
the  highest  union  of  marriage ;  and  in  practice,  enough. 
But  Shelley  is  an  idealist ;  so  let  him  be  judged  :  and 
does  he  see  that,  higher  than  happiness,  is  love  .'' 

I  cannot  quit  this  seeming  indictment  without  apolo- 
gising not,  indeed,  to  the  Shade  of  Shelley,  which  being 
above  insult  is  above  apology,  but  to  my  own  worship 
of  him,  if  there  seem  anything  irreverent  here.  I  hope 
there  is  not ;  and  I  think  there  is  not.  For  unsym- 
pathetic love  is  a  grief  double-edged,  wounding  lover 
and  beloved  ;  and  Shelley  has  magnified  the  Godhead 
of  Sympathy. 
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Beginnings  of  Nature-Poetry:  The  Rig-Veda. 

The  first  germs  of  those  emotions  which  inspire  the 
nature-poetry  of  a  Shelley  or  a  Wordsworth  must  be 
sought  in  the  purely  physical  sensations  of  pleasure  and 
pain  which  man  has  in  common  with  the  higher  animals. 
The  emotions  which  inspired  Shelley  in  that  famous 
description  of  sunrise  which  opens  the  second  act  of  his 
Promethetis  Unbound^  can  be  traced  back  step  by  step  to 
the  sensations  of  a  shivering  savage  basking  in  the  genial 
warmth  and  welcome  light  which  relieve  him  from  the 
discomforts  and  terror  of  the  night.  To  the  emotion  of 
fear  is  nearly  allied  that  of  wonder  and  awe ;  and  with 
the  growth  of  intellect,  wonder  would  naturally  develop 
into  curiosity,  and  the  desire  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of 
nature. 

This  was  the  stage  of  development  which  had  been 
reached  by  the  ancient  Hindu  poets  of  the  Rig- Veda — 
generally  supposed  to  be  about  four  thousand  years  old. 
But  the  spirit — though  not  the  actual  language — of  most 
of  these  hymns  is  far  older :  the  Rig- Veda — "  Hymn- 
Veda  " — might  almost  be  called  the  Bible  of  the  Aryan 
race,  that  race  which  includes  Celts  and  Teutons  as 
well  as  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Rig- Veda  is  the  true 
key  to  the  origin  of  Aryan  poetry,  mythology,  and 
religion. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  making  these  old  Hindu 
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hymns  the  starting-point  of  the  present  sketch;  for 
no  modern  poetry,  not  even  that  of  Wordsworth  him- 
self, draws  its  inspiration  so  largely  from  inanimate 
nature. 

The  character  of  that  inspiration  has  already  been 
indicated.  It  was  one  in  which  the  sense  of  beauty  is 
always  associated  with,  and  subordinated  to,  that  of  the 
pleasant  and  the  useful.  We  find  in  the  Vedic  hymns 
many  expressions  of  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the  dawn, 
personified — for  in  the  Vedas  everything  is  personified — 
as  a  beautiful  virgin;  of  fire,  personified  as  a  golden-haired 
youth ;  of  lightning ;  and,  indeed,  of  everything  that  is 
bright  in  nature.  But  the  primitive  Aryan  woul^  have 
been  as  blind  to  the  beauty  of  the  dawn  as  he  was  to 
that  of  sunset,  had  not  the  dawn  been  associated  in  his 
mind  with  the  sense  of  relief  from  the  terrors  of  the  night. 
So  also  his  admiration  of  the  "golden-haired  youth" 
was  only  a  part  of  his  gratitude  to  the  "  trusty  house- 
friend,"  the  *'  messenger  to  the  gods."  Lightning,  too, 
was  associated  with  the  fertilising  rain-clouds. 

The  strongest  emotions  which  nature  excited  in  early 
Aryan  minds  were  those  of  awe  and  wonder,  whose  first 
dawnings  are  so  powerfully  brought  before  us  by  Words- 
worth in  a  passage  of  the  Prelude  quoted  by  Mr.  Myers 
in  his  WordszvortJi.  In  this  description,  as  Mr.  Myers  re- 
marks, *'  the  boy's  mind  is  represented  as  passing  through 
precisely  the  train  of  emotion  which  we  may  imagine  to 
be  at  the  root  of  the  theology  of  many  barbarous  peoples." 
It  will,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  give  the  passage 
in  full: 

"  I  dipped  my  oars  into  the  silent  lake, 
And  as  I  rose  upon  the  stroke,  my  boat 
Went  heaving  through  the  water  like  a  swan  ; — 
When  from  behind  the  craggy  steep  till  then 
The  horizon's  bound,  a  huge  peak,  black  and  huge, 
As  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct, 
Upreared  its  head.     I  struck  and  struck  again  ; 
And,  growing  still  in  stature,  the  grim  shape 
Towered  up  between  me  and  the  stars,  and  still, 
For  so  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own, 
And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing, 
Strode  after  me.     With  trembling  oars  I  turned, 
And  through  the  silent  water  stole  my  way 
Back  to  the  covert  of  the  willow  tree  ; 
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There  in  her  mooring-place  I  left  the  bark, 

And  through  the  meadows  homeward  went,  in  grave 

And  serious  mood.     But  after  I  had  seen 

That  spectacle,  for  many  days,  my  brain 

Worked  with  a  dim  and  undetermined  sense 

Of  unknown  modes  of  being  ;  o'er  my  thoughts 

There  hung  a  darkness — call  it  solitude, 

Or  blank  desertion.     No  familiar  shapes 

Remained,  no  pleasant  images  of  trees, 

Of  sea,  or  sky,  no  colours  of  green  fields  ; 

But  huge  and  mighty  forms,  that  do  not  live 

Like  living  men,  moved  slowly  through  the  mind 

By  day,  and  were  a  trouble  to  my  dreams." 

The  key-note  to  the  Vedic  conception  of  nature  is 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  its  strength  and  man's  weak- 
ness. The  only  heroes  of  Vedic  song  are  the  personified 
powers  of  nature — the  sky,  the  storm,  the  lightning. 
Whenever  human  kings  and  heroes  are  mentioned,  it 
is  only  to  extol  the  might  and  goodness  of  the  sky-god 
Indra,  who  delivers  them  from  danger  and  captivity,  and 
guides  them  to  victory.  So  strong  is  the  sense  of  man's 
weakness  and  helplessness  that  even  animals  are  re- 
garded as  his  equals,  if  not  his  superiors.  To  the  Vedic 
poets  the  bull  is  "  the  invincible  one,"  and  the  cow  is  the 
"  she-invincible." 

They  were  also  deeply  impressed  by  the  regularity  of 
nature's  operations — the  unfailing  succession  of  day  and 
night  and  of  the  seasons,  the  unswerving  path  of  the  sun 
through  the  sky.  This  new  sense  of  ideal  law  appealed 
to  their  moral  as  well  as  their  intellectual  faculties. 
The  sublimest  of  natural  objects — the  sun — was  to  them 
something  more  than  a  magnified  earthly  king,  whose 
power,  however  great,  may  be  exercised  capriciously 
and  intermittently — he  was  a  king  whose  laws  admitted 
of  no  exception,  all-seeing  and  all-powerful  alike  in 
detecting  and  in  punishing  crime. 

The  intellectual  contemplation  of  nature,  as  already 
remarked,  has  its  source  in  the  emotions  of  wonder  and 
curiosity.  The  Vedic  hymns  are  full  of  such  questions 
as,  How  is  it  that  the  sun  is  not  fastened  to  the  sky, 
and  yet  falls  not  t  the  stars  that  shine  at  night,  where 
do  they  hide  themselves  by  day }  Sometimes  these 
**  obstinate  questionings "  deal  with  what  we  should 
consider  very  trivial  problems.      "How  is  it  that  the 
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dark  cow  gives  white  milk  ? "  exclaims  one  of  the  Vedic 
poets  in  wonder  and  perplexity. 

Many  of  these  questions  were  dismissed  as  insoluble, 
others  were  solved  by  the  bold  analogies  and  metaphors 
which  constitute  primitive  mythology.  In  one  of  the 
hymns  we  are  told  that  the  sun  is  a  tree,  its  rays  being 
the  roots,  and  that  King  Varuna  (the  "  coverer " — a 
personification  of  the  sky)  planted  it  in  the  groundless 
regions  of  the  air.  We  see  a  further  development  of 
this  idea  in  the  Yggdrasill  or  ''  world-ash  "  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian mythology.  In  other  hymns  we  find  the  sun's 
rays  regarded  as  levers  or  arms  with  which  he  is  lifted 
up  at  dawn,  and  as  legs  with  which  he  marches  through 
the  sky.     Shelley's  lines  in  Prometheus  (i,  65) 

"  Thou  serenest  Air, 
Through  which  the  Sun  walks  burning  without  beams  ! " 

would  have  been  met  by  a  primitive  Aryan  with  the 
serious  objection.  How  could  the  sun  walk  without  legs  ? 
As  has  often  been  remarked,  what  to  us  is  mere  poetic 
fancy  was  to  them  sober  scientific  truth. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  this  primitive  stage,  poetry, 
mythology,  religion,  and  science  were  all  one — they 
were  all  simply  phases  of  the  contemplation  of  nature. 

But  this  unity  could  no  longer  be  maintained  when 
poetry,  mythology,  religion  and  science  had  once  asserted 
their  independence.  When,  as  was  the  case  among  the 
Greeks,  the  primitive  Aryan  nature-poetry  had  developed 
into  epos  and  drama — the  rude  beginnings  of  which  we 
can  see  even  in  the  Vedic  hymns, — when  the  old  per- 
sonifications of  sky  and  sun  had  been  so  humanised  that 
all  trace  of  their  origin  was  lost,  then  nature  itself  was 
put  in  the  background. 

This  tendencywas  intensified  by  the  growingcomplexity 
of  social  and  political  life.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle 
of  man  against  nature,  but  of  man  against  man.  The 
sense  of  beauty,  too,  is  absorbed  by  the  creations  of  the 
plastic  arts  :  the  poet  of  nature  yields  to  the  sculptor, 
architect,  and  painter  ;  or  rather,  he  is  hardly  allowed  to 
develop  at  all.  Even  in  lyric  poetry  descriptions  of 
nature  are  introduced  only  when  subordinated  to  some 
human  feeling  or  interest. 
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Celtic  and  Old  English  Poetry. 

In  tracing  the  growth  of  nature-poetry  in  England,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  glance  at  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  Celtic  and  Old  English  ("  Anglo-Saxon")  poetry, 
especially  as  regards  their  treatment  of  nature. 

We  will  begin  with  Celtic  literature,  whose  main  cha- 
racteristics are  familiar  to  most  of  us  from  the  brilliant 
sketch  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  base  his  conclusions  on  a  study 
of  the  Irish  rather  than  the  Welsh  literature.  The  few 
remarks  I  shall  offer  are  founded  on  the  old  Irish  prose 
tales,  or  sagas,  which,  unlike  the  Welsh,  show  no  traces 
of  mediaeval  French  influence,  and  are,  indeed,  hardly 
touched  even  by  Christianity. 

Celtic  literature,  as  every  one  knows,  is  distinguished 
above  all  by  picturesqueness  and  vividness  of  fancy.  It 
is  fantastic,  remote  from  real  life,  and  shows  an  insatiable 
craving  for  the  marvellous.  It  delights  in  sudden  sur- 
prises :  it  is  intensely  sensational.  In  this  respect  the 
American  writer,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
modern  type  of  an  Old  Irish  story-teller.  That  ghastly 
tale  o^  his,  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  is  thoroughly 
Celtic  in  its  undisguised  sacrifice  of  all  considerations  of 
probability  and  moral  sense  to  the  development  of  a 
telling  situation. 

Fantastic  as  it  is,  Celtic  literature  is  hardly  ever  vague 
or  formless.  It  is  full  of  the  minutest  descriptions, 
especially  of  the  personal  appearance,  features,  and  dress 
of  its  heroes  and  heroines.  These  descriptions  are  in- 
spired by  a  delicate  sense  of  beauty,  shown  above  all  in 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  colour-sense.  The 
Irish  as  well  as  the  Welsh  sagas  are  full  of  colour-pic- 
tures. Thus  we  have  in  Irish  literature  the  description 
of  the  young  hero,  Froech,  swimming  across  the  pool 
in  the  river,  and  carrying  the  branch  of  mountain-ash, 
whose  red  berries  are  contrasted  with  the  whiteness  of 
his  body  and  the  blackness  of  the  pool.  The  Old  Irish 
not  only  had  a  keen  eye  for  contrasts  of  colour,  but, 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  their  literature  is  full  of 
minute  descriptions  of  shades  of  colour.     Thus  in  the 
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description  of  the  hero  Loegaire  we  are  told  that  he  had 
hair  of  three  colours :  brown  at  the  roots,  blood-red  in 
the  middle,  and  like  a  diadem  of  gold  on  the  surface. 
There  is  one  famous  colour-picture  which  passed  from 
Celtic  into  Old  French  literature,  and  so  became  com- 
mon property  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Welsh  version 
of  it  given  by  Mr.  Arnold  shows  evident  traces  of  French 
influence.  An  older  and  purely  Celtic  form  of  it  occurs 
in  the  Old  Irish  tale,  The  Exile  of  the  Sons  of  Uisnech, 
Derdriu  sees  her  foster-father  killing  a  calf  in  the  snow, 
and  a  raven  comes  to  drink  the  blood.  So  Derdriu 
wishes  she  may  have  a  lover  as  white  as  the  snow,  as 
red  as  the  blood,  and  as  black  as  the  raven.  The  Welsh 
version  tells  how  "  Peredur  entered  a  valley,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  he  came  to  a  hermit's  cell,  and  the 
hermit  welcomed  him  gladly,  and  there  he  spent  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  he  arose,  and  when  he  went 
forth,  behold,  a  shower  of  snow  had  fallen  the  night 
before,  and  a  hawk  had  killed  a  wild  fowl  in  front  of  the 
cell.  And  the  noise  of  the  horse  scared  the  hawk  away, 
and  a  raven  alighted  upon  the  blood.  And  Peredur 
stood  and  compared  the  blackness  of  the  raven,  and  the 
whiteness  of  the  snow,  and  the  redness  of  the  blood,  to 
the  hair  of  the  lady  whom  best  he  loved,  which  was 
blacker  than  the  raven,  and  to  her  skin,  which  was 
whiter  than  the  snow,  and  to  her  two  cheeks,  which  were 
redder  than  the  blood  upon  the  snow  appeared  to  him." 
It  is  instructive  to  note  how  utterly  wanting  the  earlier 
version  is  in  the  romance  and  "  natural  magic  "  of  the 
later  one. 

In  the  Old  English  poetry  almost  everything  is  re- 
versed :  the  minute  descriptions,  the  elaborate  com- 
parisons, the  gorgeous  colouring  of  Celtic  romance  are 
wanting.  The  absence  of  the  colour-sense  is  especially 
striking.  Almost  the  only  colour  that  is  mentioned  in 
Old  English  poetry  is  green.  But  when  the  Old  English 
poets  talk  of  "  the  green  earth,"  they  never  contrast  it, 
as  a  modern  poet  would  do,  with  the  blue  sky.  The 
colour  blue,  indeed,  is  only  mentioned  once  in  Old 
English  poetry.  What  pleased  our  ancestors  in  green 
fields  and  budding  trees  was  not  so  much  the  beauty  of 
the  colour  as  its  associations  with  fertility  and  plenty 
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green  with  them  meant  "  verdant."  The  only  other 
colour  that  is  at  all  frequent  in  Old  English  poetry  is 
white.  Here  again  the  word  does  not  so  much  suggest 
the  specific  colour  white  as  the  general  idea  of  "  bright- 
ness "  :  a  ''  white  helmet  "  is  a  shining  helmet  of  bronze. 
In  the  Scandinavian  mythology  Balder  is  "the  whitest 
of  the  gods,"  that  is,  the  fairest,  the  most  beautiful.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  Celts  that  with  them  red  was 
the  "  beautiful "  colour,  the  word  derg-  having  both 
meanings  in  Old  Irish. 

The  defective  colour-sense  of  the  Old  Teutons  is  still 
seen  in  their  descendants — the  modern  Germans.  Dr. 
Abel  in  one  of  his  linguistic  essays  speaks  with  wonder 
of  the  keen  perception  of  delicate  shades  of  colour  shown 
by  English  ladies  in  shopping,  and  contrasts  it  with  the 
duller  perception  of  his  own  countrywomen,  noting  also 
the  poverty  of  the  German  language  in  expressing  dis- 
tinctions of  colour.  All  English  people,  too,  are  struck 
by  the  poor  and  hard  colouring  of  German  landscape 
painters. 

But  the  Dutch,  who  are  quite  as  pure  Teutons  as  the 
Germans,  make  the  same  criticism.  They  attribute  the 
finer  colour-sense  of  their  own  painters  to  the  richer 
colour  of  their  watery  meadows  and  the  varying  hues  of 
sky  and  cloud  seen  only  in  damp  climates.  May  not 
similar  causes  have  produced  similar  effects  in  England 
as  well  ?  In  other  words,  may  not  the  delicate  colour- 
sense  shown  by  the  modern  English  painters  and  poets 
have  been  developed  through  climatic  influences  inde- 
pendently of  any  supposed  Celtic  influence  or  Celtic 
ancestry  ? 

Inferior  as  the  Old  English  literature  is  to  the  Celtic 
in  vivid  colouring  and  richness  of  detail,  it  surpasses  it 
in  many  of  the  higher  flights  of  imagination  :  it  soars 
into  regions  inaccessible  to  the  quick-witted,  but  more 
superficial  Celt.  The  moral  force  and  earnestness,  the 
restless  enterprise  of  the  old  Teutons  stamped  itself 
indelibly  on  their  literature.  In  the  Seafarer — that 
most  startlingly  modern  of  all  the  Old  English  poems — 
the  approach  of  spring,  when  the  earth's  bosom  becomes 
fair  again,  and  the  groves  resume  their  flowers,  inspires 
the  youth  with  no  tranquil  joy  or  dreamy  voluptuous- 
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ness,  but  with  a  longing  to  venture  on  the  sea,  and,  like 
Shelley's  Alastor,  "  to  meet  lone  Death  on  the  drear 
ocean's  waste."  The  song  of  the  cuckoo  is  to  him  even 
as  the  voice  of  the  ill-omened  raven  :  it  bodes  bitter 
heart-sorrow.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Seafarer 
with  Alastor.  Alastor  braves  death  in  despair  of  other- 
wise attaining  his  ideal  of  love  and  beauty  ;  he  lives  in 
an  atmosphere  of  sublime  but  unhealthy  sentiment.  His 
gentleness,  his  beauty  have  something  feminine  about 
them.  The  Seafarer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  all  manliness 
and  energy.  He  casts  back  many  a  longing  glance  at 
the  joys  of  earth  ;  but  neither  the  love  of  woman  nor  the 
sweet  sound  of  the  harp,  nor  the  joyous  revelry  of  his 
beloved  kinsmen  avail  aught  against  the  mighty  impulse 
within  him  :  "  My  mind  departs  out  of  my  breast  like  a 
sea-bird,  screams  in  its  lonely  flight,  returns  to  me, 
fierce  and  eager,  impels  me  irresistibly  over  the  wide 
waste  of  waters,  over  the  whale's  path."^ 

The  landscape  sense  was  highly  developed  among  our 
Old  EngHsh  ancestors.  Nothing  in  literature  is  more 
vivid  than  the  passages  in  Beoiuiilf  which  describe  the 
"secret  land"  haunted  by  the  monster  Grendel,  with  its 
misty  headlands,  its  "  wolf-slopes,"  and  the  dread  lake 
with  fire  gleaming  in  its  depths,  overhung  with  icy 
trees — "a  joyless  wood."  The  sense  of  awe  and  vveirdness 
is  heightened  by  one  of  those  touches  peculiar  to  Old 
English  poetry :  "  when  the  heath-stalking  stag  seeks 
that  wood,  hard-pressed  by  the  hounds,  he  will  give  up 
his  life  on  the  shore  sooner  than  plunge  in  and  hide 
his  head." 

The  elegiac  mood  predominates  in  the  Old  English 
descriptions  of  nature  :  the  desolation  of  exile,  the  sad 
thoughts  of  departed  glory  called  forth  by  the  sight 
of  ancient  ruins  — these  are  the  favourite  motives  of  their 
lyric  poets.  Nor  are  purely  idyllic  descriptions  wanting, 
such  as  the  beautiful  one  of  the  ideal  happy  island 
inhabited  by  the  Phoenix,  which  reminds  us  partly  of 
Tennyson's  description  of  "the  island-valley  of  Avilion," 

1  Compare  Shelley  in  Laon  and  Cythfta,  2,  29 : 
"  Her  spirit  o'er  the  ocean's  floating  state 
From  her  deep  eyes  far  wandering,  on  the  wing 
Of  visions  that  were  mine,  beyond  its  utmost  spring." 
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partly  of  Shelley's  ideal  island  in  the  Etiganean  Hills 
with  its  "windless  bowers,"  "  far  from  passion,  pain,  and 
guilt."  Shelley's  description  of  the  imagined  ruins  of 
Venice  in  the  same  poem,  with  the  sea-mew  flying 
above,  and  the  palace  gate  *'  toppling  o'er  the  abandoned 
sea,"  recalls  as  strikingly  that  aspect  of  Old  English 
lyric  poetry  represented  by  The  Wanderer  and  the  im- 
pressive fragment  known  as  The  Ruin — really  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  city  of  Bath.  Shelley 
heightens  the  effect,  almost  as  m  Beowulf ,  by  "the  fisher 
on  his  watery  way,  wandering  at  the  close  of  day," 
hastening  to  pass  the  gloomy  shore 

"  Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  their  sleep 
Bursting  o'er  the  starhght  deep. 
Lead  a  rapid  masque  of  death 
O'er  the  waters  of  his  path." 

The  "  natural  magic  "  of  such  a  description  as  this  is — 
or  at  least,  might  be — wholly  English,  wholly  Teutonic — 
strange  as  such  an  assertion  may  seem  to  a  critic  like 
Mr.  Arnold,  whose  ideas  of  the  Teutonic  spirit  are 
gained  from  a  one-sided  contemplation  of  modern 
German  literature  at  a  period  when  it  was  still  strug- 
gling for  the  mastery  of  the  rudiments  of  style  and 
technique,  lost  in  the  barbarism  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War. 

Shelley's  poem  The  Question,  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  purely  Celtic  both  in  its  colour-pictures  of  "  green 
cow-bind "  and  the  "  moonlight-coloured  may,"  and 
"  flowers  azure,  black,  and  streaked  with  gold,  fairer 
than  any  wakened  eyes  behold,"  and  its  ethereal  unreality 
and  delicate,  fanciful  sentiment.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  this  "  Celtic  note"  in  Shelley  no  more  proves  Celtic 
race-influence  than  the  "Greek  note"  in  Keats  proves 
that  Keats  was  of  Greek  descent.  Shelley  looks  at 
nature  with  the  same  eyes  as  an  old  Celtic  poet  because 
both  were  inspired  by  the  same  sky  and  earth,  both 
loved  the  same  flowers,  fields,  and  forests. 

Divergent  as  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  literatures  are, 
there  is  yet  a  certain  affinity  between  them  which  comes 
out  clearly  when  we  contrast  them  with  the  southern 
literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Italy  and  France. 
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To  any  one  coming  fresh  from  the  northern  literatures, 
Greek  poetry,  with  all  its  greater  clearness,  moderation, 
and  harmony,  has  a  certain  want  of  picturesqueness — a 
sobriety  of  imagination  which  sometimes  approaches  to 
tameness  and  baldness.  Greek  poets  show  but  little  of 
that  command  of  the  weird  and  supernatural  which 
impresses  us  above  all  in  the  old  Icelandic  literature, 
and  has  been  so  powerfully  rendered  by  Gray  in  his 
paraphrase,  The  Descent  of  Odin.  Homer's  gods  and 
goddesses  are  merely  human  beings  on  a  slightly  larger 
scale  ;  his  account  of  Ulysses*  journey  to  the  infernal 
regions  stirs  in  us  no  emotions  of  awe  or  mystery. 
iEschylus'  description  of  the  Furies  in  the  Euinenides 
is  equally  wanting  in  the  true  supernatural  touch,  and  he 
only  falls  into  the  horrible  and  repulsive  when  he  tells 
us  that  "from  their  eyes  drips  loathsome  gore." 
Shelley's  description  of  the  Furies  in  his  Prometheus 
is  nobler  and  more  impressive.  The  same  tendency 
to  confound  the  loathsome  with  the  impressive  may  be 
seen  in  modern  French  literature,  especially  in  Balzac — 
the  father  of  modern  "  realism." 

This  characteristic  difference  between  the  imaginations 
of  northern  and  southern  nations  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
difference  of  climate.  The  "  misty  moors  "  of  the  poet 
of  Beowulf^  the  gloomy  skies  and  long  winter  nights  of 
the  north  are  enough  to  explain  the  trait  of  wcirdness 
common  to  Celtic  and  Teutonic  literature  without  any 
hypothesis  of  influence  on  either  side.  Shelley  says  of 
his  Witch  of  Atlas  (JV.  of  A.  y%)  that  it  is 

"  A  tale  more  fit  for  the  weird  winter  nights 
Than  for  these  garish  summer  days,  when  we 
Scarcely  believe  much  more  than  we  can  see." 

Both  Celtic  and  Teutonic  literature  show  the  weak 
side  of  their  peculiar  power  in  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  gigantic  into  the  formless — a  tendency  which  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  moderation  and  self-restraint 
of  Greek  art.  In  the  Old  Irish  tales  we  have  the 
shadowy,  only  half  corporeal,  monsters  which  come  forth 
at  night  from  the  lakes,  being  in  fact  nothing  but  per- 
sonifications of  mist  and  cloud.  In  Old  English  poetry 
we  have  the  gigantic  figure  of  GrendeJ  looming  indis- 
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tinctly  through  the  mists.  Such  creations  would  be 
impossible  in  the  sunny  south,  except  among  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  whose  gloomy,  solitary  wastes,  swept  by  storms 
of  dust,  explain  the  striking  analogy  there  is  between 
the  Teutonic  and  Semitic  imagination. 


Chaucer. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  great  English  poet  of  the 
Middle  period — Chaucer — we  are  struck  by  the  complete 
break  there  is  between  Old  and  Middle  English  poetry — 
a  break  which  is  shown  not  least  in  the  treatment  of 
nature. 

Social  and  political  progress,  together  with  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  French  models,  had  the  same 
effect  in  England  as  elsewhere  :  nature  receded  more 
and  more  into  the  background.  It  is  true  that  through- 
out Middle  English  literature  there  is  much  appreciation 
of  the  gladness  and  brightness  of  nature,  but  there  is 
generally  little  individuality  in  the  expression  of  these 
feelings :  the  poet  contents  himself  with  repeating  some 
simple  formula  about  the  fresh  flowers  and  singing  birds. 
Still,  there  are  in  Middle  English  literature  several 
examples  to  the  contrary,  such  as  the  thirteenth 
century  poem  of  The  Owl  and  Nightingale.  Many 
passages,  too,  in  Chaucer  show  the  minutest  observation 
of  nature.  But  bright  and  clear  as  these  pictures  are — 
as  in  the  tale  of  Chanticleer — they  have  lost  the  magic 
touch  of  the  older  poetry  :  there  is  nothing  in  Chaucer 
to  remind  us  of  Beowulf  or  the  Seafarer ;  and  when  he 
shows  any  touches  of  Celtic  fancy,  he  is  only  availing 
himself  of  the  common  literary  heritage  of  his  period. 

Chaucer,  with  his  strong  human  sympathies,  had  little 
love  for  wild  nature.  He  cared  not  to  stray  far  beyond 
the  habitations  of  men.  He  loves  gardens  and  "  flowery 
green  meadows."  His  ideal  forest,  as  described  in  The 
Death  of  Blanche^  is  very  different  from  Shelley's  ideal 
forest  in  Alastor ;  Chaucer's  forest,  with  its  tall  trees  of 
the  uniform  height  of  forty  or  fifty  fathoms,  symmetri- 
cally disposed  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart,  comes  nearer  our 
idea  of  a  rather  formal  park  than  that  of  a  forest.     His 
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enumeration  of  the  trees  in  the  Parliament  of  Birds  is 
characteristic  of  the  purely  human  point  of  view  from 
which  he  regarded  nature,  each  tree  being  distinguished, 
not  by  its  own  attributes,  but  solely  with  reference  to 
the  use  made  of  it  by  man  : — 

"  The  byldere  ok  ;  and  ek  the  hardy  assh  ; 
The  piler  elm,  the  cofre  unto  careyne  ; 
The  boxtre  pipere  ;  holm  to  whippes  lassh  ; 
The  saylynge  fyr  ;  the  cipresse,  deth  to  pleyne  ; 
The  shetere  ew  ;  the  asp,  for  shaftes  pleyne  ; 
The  olyve  of  pes  ;  and  ek  the  dronke  vyne  ; 
The  victor  palm  ;  the  laurer,  to  devyne." 

Compare  Shelley,  in  Alastor,  431  : — 

"The  oak, 
Expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  arms, 
Embraces  the  light  beech.     The  pyramids 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching,  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within,  and  far  below, 
Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky, 
The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang, 
Tremulous  and  pale/' 

A  sharper  contrast  cannot  be  imagined. 

Spenser  and  Shakespere. 

Leaving  the  Middle  Ages  behind,  we  come  now  to  the 
first  great  poet  of  the  Renascence — Spenser.  There  is 
little  that  is  original  or  distinctive  in  his  nature-poetry. 
He  was,  of  course,  a  great  imitator  of  Chaucer,  and 
in  a  passage  of  the  Faerie  Queen  (i.  i,  8)  he  has  fol- 
lowed Chaucer's  above-quoted  description  of  the  trees 
very  closely,  but  with  some  significant  alterations  and 
additions  : 

"  The  sailing  pine  ;  the  cedar  proud  and  tall ; 
The  vine-prop  elm  ;  the  poplar  never  dry  ; 
The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all ; 
The  aspen  good  for  staves  ;  the  cypress  funeral "... 

Here  the  oak  is  no  longer  regarded  solely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  speculative  builder  who  has  just 
purchased  **  a  well-timbered  residential  estate,"  but  a 
descriptive  epithet  is  added,  and  so  with  many  of  the 
other  trees. 
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Shakespere's  attitude  towards  nature  is  much  the  same 
as  Chaucer's,  allowing,  of  course,  for  the  greater  range 
and  depth  of  Shakespere's  genius.  Wherever  his  subject 
requires  it,  he  shows  an  unlimited  command  not  only  of 
minutely  accurate  and  vivid  descriptions  of  nature,  but 
also  of  the  subtle  charm  of  Celtic — we  should  rather  say, 
Welsh — romance.  But  even  in  his  non-dramatic  poetry 
there  are  few  traces  of  what  may  be  called  a  disinterested 
love  of  inanimate  nature.  Nature  with  him  is  always  a 
means  to  an  end  :  either  to  heighten  human  emotion, 
or  as  supplying  materials  for  those  far-reaching  similes 
and  metaphors  in  which  his  restless  intellect  delighted. 

To  us,  trained  by  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  to  regard 
nature  with  reverence  even  in  her  humblest  manifesta- 
tions, there  is  something  startling  in  Shakespere's  ir- 
reverent familiarity.  No  poet  of  the  present  century 
would  speak  of  the  clouds  or  of  night  ^  as  Shakespere 
does  in  such  passages  as  these : 

"  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen  .  .  . 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face."     {Sonnet  xxxiii.) 

"  To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way, 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke."     (5<9/?;z^/ xxxiv.) 

'*  Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night, 
Makes  black  night  beauteous  and  her  old  face  new." 

{So7tnet  xxvii.) 

"  And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night."    {^Sonnet  xii.) 

1  Though  Shakespere's  main  view  of  night  is  of  its  blackness  or 
hideousness,  yet  he  has  passages  to  the  contrary,  as  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  V.  i.  56 — 63  : 

"  Soft  stillness  and  the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica  !     Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  ! 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdst, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims  : 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls." 

See  too  Juliet's  '  blessed  night,'  and  remember  Marlowe's 

"  Oh,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars  !  '* 
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Compare  Spenser  {F.  Q.,  i.  5,  20). 

"  Where  grisly  night,  with  visage  deadly  sad, 
That  Phcebus'  cheerful  face  durst  never  view, 
And  in  a  foul  black  pitchy  mantle  clad  .  .  . 
And  coalblack  steeds  yborn  of  hellish  brood." 

Shakespere  had  nothing  of  that  feeling  which  made 
Wordsworth  exclaim 

"  The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ! "  ^ 

or  prompted  Shelley's  Invitation  : 

"  Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns. 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  downs— 
To  the  silent  wilderness, 
Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 
Its  music,  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another's  mind, 
While  the  touch  of  nature's  art 
Harmonises  heart  to  heart." 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  though  the  last  two  lines  are 
a  paraphrase  of  Shakespere's  "  One  touch  of  nature,"  the 
sentiment  they  convey  is  one  which  would  be  utterly 
unintelligible  to  Shakespere  himself. 

In  Shakespere's  time  there  was,  indeed,  no  antagonism 
between  art  and  nature,  between  town  and  country,^  To 
Shakespere,  a  street  in  a  town  was  as  much  a  piece  of 
nature  as  a  glade  in  a  forest,  and  to  him  there  was  no 
incongruity   in   associating   the  two   ideas   together,  as 

^  Compare  Sonnet  Ixvi. : 

"  Tired  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry  .  .  . 
Tired  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone." 

^  I  admit  that  in  Scene  iii.  Act  III.  of  Cymbeline  is  a  good  deal 
on  the  antagonism  between  town  and  country;  but  not  in  my  sense  : 
it  is  the  contrast  of  the  'quiet  life'  of  the  country  with  the  'sharper,' 
pushing,  intriguing  life  of  the  town,  like  the  Duke's  : 

"  Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court?'* 

{As  You  Like  It,  II.  i,) 

So  Touchstone's  contrast  is  of  rustic  dulness  with  court  amuse- 
ments: As  You  Like  It,  III.  i.  See  also  Caxton's  Curial  (from  Alain 
Chartier's  French),  and  the  discussion  "  Cf  cyuile  and  vn-cyuile 
Life,"  or  The  English  Courtier  and  the  Country-Gentleman,  1586: 
Roxburghe  Library,  1868. 
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when  {A.  V.  L.  /.,  ii.  i)  he  calls  the  deer  in  the  forest, 
"  Native  burghers  of  this  desert  city." 

Hence  also  Shakespere  saw  no  incongruity  in  making 
heaven  "  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark,"  which 
to  a  modern  reader  has  a  downright  ludicrous  effect. 

Akin  to  this  freedom  is  Shakespere's  lavish  use  of  that 
bold,  imaginative  hyperbole  in  which  he  is  unsurpassed : 

"The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  sdnking  pitch, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
Dashes  the  fire  out."     {T.  i.  2.) 

"  The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds  ; 
The  wind-shaked  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous  mane, 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pole."     {Oth.  ii.  i.) 

A  nineteenth  century  poet  has  to  be  more  scrupulous. 
The  mild  hyperbole  of  such  a  passage  as  Shelley's  Laon 
and  Cythna,  3,  12 — 

"  Upon  that  rock  a  mighty  column  stood  .  .  . 
.  .  .  o'er  its  height  to  fly 
Scarcely  the  cloud,  the  vulture,  or  the  blast. 
Has  power." 

shows  the  limits  which  he  cannot  transgress  without  the 
imputation  of  plagiarism,  or  imitation  of  the  Elizabethan 
style. 


Milton. 

The  essential  continuity  between  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
spere in  the  treatment  of  nature  makes  the  gap  between 
Shakespere  and  Milton  all  the  more  striking.  Milton 
was,  indeed,  far  in  advance  of  his  age  in  this  respect. 
As  the  Puritans  anticipated  the  political  and  social 
changes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  also  did  the  great 
Puritan  poet  anticipate  its  nature-poetry.  Milton's 
L Allegro  and  //  Penseroso  are,  indeed,  not  only  the  first 
examples  in  modern  English  poetry  of  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  stimmungsbilder,  "mood-pictures,"  but  they 
have  served  as  models  up  to  the  present  day.  These 
poems  are  the  first  conscious  attempts  in  English  Utera- 
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ture  to  embody  in  words  the  subtle  impressions  we 
receive  from  solitary  communion  with  nature.  So  per- 
fect is  the  poet's  command  of  these  "nature-moods" 
that  he  is  not  contented  with  taking  some  phase  of 
nature,  and  tracing  the  emotions  excited  by  it,  but 
reverses  the  process :  he  takes  some  one  emotion — such 
as  melancholy — and  calls  up  at  will  from  external  nature 
everything  that  contributes  to  the  effect  he  is  aiming  at. 
Most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  way  in  which  every  emotion 
is  heightened  or  toned  down  into  harmony  with  the  rest 
of  the  picture  by  subtle  contrast  with  its  opposite.  In 
the  bright,  hot  noontide  we  are  led  into  shady  forests ; 
in  the  calm  stillness  of  night  our  thoughts  are  directed 
to  the  lights  of  heaven  and  the  busy  stir  of  human  life.^ 

In  Milton's  poetry  we  see  the  sense  of  landscape  fully 
developed  for  the  first  time.  He  is,  indeed,  the  first 
English  poet  to  employ  the  word  "landscape"  in  its 
present  sense  (in  L Allegro) : 

"  Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures. 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures." 

As  the  constituents  of  the  landscape  he  enumerates 
lawns,  fallows,  mountains,  meadows,  brooks,  rivers,  to- 
gether with  towers  and  battlements.  The  inclusion  of 
these  last  reminds  us  that  **  landscape "  was  originally 
a  technical  term  of  the  Dutch  painters,  used  to  designate 
the  background  and  other  accessories  in  a  figure-piece. 

The  word  "scenery"  was  in  like  manner  borrowed 
from  the  technical  language  of  the  stage  ;  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  into  general  use  till  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century.  - 

Exquisite  as  Milton's  sense  of  beauty  is,  it  is  cold- 
blooded—  rather  that  of  a  poetic  epicure  than  an 
enthusiast.  To  him  a  beautiful  landscape  is  a  beautiful 
landscape,  and  nothing  more.  He  has  but  little  of  the 
"  sheer  inimitable  Celtic  note  "  that  Mr.  Arnold  finds  in 
Shakespere,  nor  on  the  other  hand  does  his  nature- 
poetry  show  anything  of  the  moral  earnestness  of 
Wordsworth,  or  the  rapt  ecstasy  of  Shelley. 

f  Brandl :  Coleridge^  p.  33. 
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Eighteenth  Century. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  poetry  of  nature  is 
enriched  and  deepened  by  two  new  factors,  one  moral, 
the  other  intellectual.  It  was  then  that  the  hard, 
narrow  puritanism  of  Milton  expanded  into  a  new 
spirit  of  humanity  and  philanthropy,  whose  influence 
in  poetry  we  see  steadily  widening  up  to  the  time  of 
Shelley.  In  W\\ion's  V Allegro  the  ploughman  "whist- 
ling o'er  the  furrowed  land  "  is  simply  part  of  a  picture  ; 
in  Gray's  Elegy  the  ploughman  as  he  "  homeward  plods 
his  weary  way  "  is  an  object  of  pity  and  sympathy  :  the 
hardships  of  the  poor,  and  sympathy  with  their  lot  are 
henceforth  sources  of  poetic  emotion.  As  the  century 
advanced,  the  circle  of  sympathy  is  widened  to  include 
suffering  animals  as  well  as  human  beings.  Another 
characteristic  feature  of  the  century  is  the  love  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  growth  of  the  family  affections — both  of 
which  are  conspicuously  absent  from  Shakespere's 
poetry. 

The  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  at  first  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  poetic 
imagination.  But  the  simplicity,  clearness,  and  direct- 
ness of  thought  and  expression  achieved  by  Pope  and 
his  school,  the  patient,  plodding  accuracy  of  Thomson's 
descriptions  of  nature,  were  necessary  links  in  the  chain 
of  development;  and  when  Gray  had  turned  back  to 
seek  fresh  inspiration  in  the  nature-poetry  of  Milton,  the 
ground  was  fully  prepared  for  a  Coleridge,  a  Words- 
worth, and  a  Shelley.  In  another  way,  too.  Gray  was 
a  pioneer,  in  advance  not  only  of  his  own  age,  but  also 
of  the  present  one — in  his  attempts  to  popularise  such 
of  the  masterpieces  of  northern  poetry,  both  Celtic  and 
Scandinavian,  as  were  accessible  to  him.  Although 
Gray  never  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  false  rhetoric 
of  his  age,  he  knew  instinctively  where  to  seek  the 
antidote. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  the  rapid  development  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  their  popularisation  towards  the 
end  of  the  century.     In  our  days  the  practical  applica- 
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tions  and  consequent  utilitarian  associations  of  science 
have  somewhat  deadened  us  to  the  imaginative  element 
in  it,  and  made  it  a  little  difficult  for  us  to  realise  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  electrical  and  chemical  discoveries 
of  such  men  as  Franklin,  Priestley,  and  Davy  roused 
even  among  the  most  frivolous  of  their  contemporaries. 

One  inevitable  result  of  that  growth  of  large  towns 
which  went  hand  in  hand  with  increased  material  pros- 
perity, was  the  development  of  an  antagonism  between 
town  and  country  life  which  soon  began  to  express 
itself  in  Hterature.  This  antagonism  showed  itself  in 
two  opposite  forms. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  century  it  took  the  form  of  a 
cultured  contempt  for  the  boorishness  and  intellectual 
narrowness  and  stagnation  of  country  life.  This  feeling 
lasted  through  the  whole  century  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  one,  and  was  especially  persistent  among 
the  literary  critics,  until  their  opposition  was  broken 
down  by  the  triumph  of  Wordsworth  and  the  Lake 
School. 

But  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the  antagonism 
between  town  and  country  took  the  opposite  form  of  a 
revolt  against  the  artificiality  and  insincerity  of  town 
life.  On  the  Continent  the  return  to  nature  was  elevated 
into  a  religion,  and  preached  as  a  gospel  by  Rousseau. 
In  England,  where  art  had  never  so  completely  lost 
touch  with  nature  as  on  the  Continent,  the  new  tenden- 
cies worked  themselves  out  in  a  more  moderate  and 
practical  spirit.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  especially 
important  to  note  the  reform  in  gardening  and  laying 
out  parks,  which  aimed  at  following  instead  of  distorting 
nature,  as  in  the  older  Italian  style.  From  England  it 
spread  to  the  Continent.  The  park  at  Munich  is  still 
called  "the  English  garden."  The  eighteenth  century 
landscape-gardening  certainly  paved  the  way  for  that 
love  of  wild  nature  which  became  general  towards  the 
end  of  the  century. 

This  love  of  wild  nature,  which  was  greatly  popularised 
by  the  romances  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  her  school— in 
which  crime,  mystery,  brigands,  ruined  castles,  and 
primeval  forests  are  delightfully  jumbled  together — 
showed  itself  in  an  appreciation  of  the  rugged  scenery 
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of  mountains  and  moors,  and  a  delight  in  open  and 
solitary  space,  however  barren  and  desolate — feelings 
which  often  developed  into  an  austere  love  of  barrenness 
and  desolation  for  their  own  sake. 

All  these  are  feelings  which  would  have  been  un- 
inteUigible  to  Shakespere  and  his  contemporaries.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  Shakespere  would  have  seen  any  beauty 
in  Keats's  picture  of 

"  The  new  soft-fallen  mask 
Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors  ; " 

and  it  is  certain  he  would  not  have  sympathised  with 
Shelley's  feeling  {Julian  and  Maddalo,  14) : 

"  I  love  all  waste 
And  solitary  places  ;  where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be.'* 

So  far  from  seeing  any  beauty  in  moorland,  Shake- 
spere singles  it  out  for  especial  contempt : 

"  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of 
barren  ground,  long  [lingpj  heath,  brown  [broom.?]  furze,  any- 
thing."    (7:,i.  I.) 

To  be  blown  about  in  winds,^  which  to  us  moderns  is 
rather  an  exhilarating  idea  than  otherwise,  is  to  him  the 
awfuUest  doom  that  superstition  can  imagine  : 

"  To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world."    {M.  J/.,  iii.  i.) 

'*  Whip  me,  ye  devils, 
From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds  !  "  {0th.,  v.  2.) 

^  I  do  not  forget 

"The  merry  wind 
Blows  off  the  shore  " 

in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  IV.,  i.  90,  91  ;  or  Prospero's  promise  to 
Ariel : 

"  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 
As  mountain  winds."     {Tempest,  I.  ii,  497-8.) 
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It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  nearest  parallel  pas- 
sage in  Shelley  {Cenci,  v.  4,  57),  which  may,  indeed, 
easily  be  a  reminiscence  of  those  quoted  above  : 

**  Sweet  heaven,  forgive  weak  thoughts  !     If  there  should  be 
No  God,  no  Heaven,  no  Earth  in  the  void  world  ; 
The  wide,  grey,  lampless,  deep,  unpeopled  world  ! " 

Similar  passages  in  Shelley  are  : 

"  Shall  we  therefore  find 
No  refuge  in  this  merciless  wide  world  ?"   {Cenci,  i.  3,  106.) 

"  Sheltered  by  the  warm  embrace  of  thy  soul 
From  hungry  space."     {Prom.,  iv.  479.) 

It  is  evident  that  the  modern  poet's  conception  of 
desolation  and  negation  has  to  be  made  more  abstract : 
he  cannot  bring  in  anything  so  concrete  as  blowing 
winds. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  love  of  the  wilder 
aspects  of  nature  was  of  slow  growth,  and  was  only 
gradually  evolved  out  of  the  primitive  emotions  of  awe 
and  fear.  Indeed  when  we  find  eighteenth-century 
tourists  dwelling  on  the  awful  wildness  and  horrible 
desolation  of  the  Derbyshire  Peak  or  the  Cheddar  Cliffs 
— scenery  which  most  of  us,  spoilt  by  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  would  consider  rather  tame  and  mild — we 
are  inclined  to  take  them  too  literally,  and  to  forget 
that  in  that  self-conscious  age  people  were  apt  to 
accentuate  their  newly-found  pleasure  in  the  sublime 
by  a  little  occasional  exaggeration,  just  as  the  luxurious 
tourist  of  the  present  day  likes  to  dwell  on  the  mostly 
imaginary  hardships  of  "  roughing  it."  But  it  must  also 
be  remembered  that  throughout  the  eighteenth  century 
travelling  at  the  best  was  never  free  from  hardship  and 
danger,  and  that  every  heath  and  waste  place  was 
associated  with  traditions  of  crime  and  violence.  These 
associations  would  naturally  linger  even  after  their 
causes  had  ceased  to  exist. 
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Shelley's  Characteristics. 

To  all  these  manifold  influences  of  the  century  of  his 
birth  Shelley  was  acutely  sensitive,  and  they  are  all  re- 
flected in  his  poetry.  The  question,  how  far  he  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  poetical  expression  to  the  social  and 
political  ideals  of  his  age,  and  whether  his  poetry,  as 
poetry,  benefited  or  not  thereby,  is  one  which  does  not 
concern  us  here.  There  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be  no 
doubt  that  his  enthusiastic  studies  in  philosophy  and 
natural  science — superficial  as  the  latter  were,  were  an 
essential  factor  in  his  poetic  development,  especially 
as  regards  his  poetry  of  nature.  Not  that  he  was  in  any 
way  a  cross  between  a  poet  and  a  man  of  science.  Shelley 
was  no  Jules  Verne — he  was  not  even  a  Plato.  The  real 
work  of  his  life  was  poetry ;  although  it  is  possible  that 
had  he  lived  longer  he  would,  like  Coleridge,  have  turned 
more  and  more  to  philosophy,  if  indeed,  he  had  not  taken 
to  practical  politics.  But  poet  as  he  was,  he  was  above 
all  an  intellectual — we  might  almost  say,  a  scientific — 
poet. 

Akin  to  the  intellectual  temperament — though  unfor- 
tunately not  always  associated  with  it — is  the  love  of 
truth.  This  Shelley  had  in  a  high  degree.  He  had, 
above  all,  the  virtue  of  intellectual  honesty — a  rare 
virtue  everywhere,  and  especially  rare  among  practical- 
minded,  compromise-loving  Englishmen.  To  Shelley  a 
thinker  who  was  afraid  to  go  the  whole  length  of  his 
intellectual  tether  was  as  contemptible  as  any  other  kind 
of  coward.  He  himself  showed  his  rare  combination  of 
intellectual  and  moral  strength  in  the  fearless  consistence 
with  which  he  carried  out  his  principles  in  whatever 
regions  of  theory  or  practice  they  led  him  into.  His 
strength  of  character  was  shown  not  less  strikingly  in  the 
resolutely  agnostic  attitude  he  took  on  subjects  which  he 
believed  to  be  beyond  human  ken.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  seek  consolation,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  advises  us  to  do, 
in  the  cultivation  of  religious  beliefs  which  our  reason 
refuses  to  sanction;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
equally   free    from   the   dogmatism   with   which   many 
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philosophers  and  men  of  science  have  attempted  to  define 
the  boundaries  of  the  knowable  and  unknowable. 

Hence  the  vagueness  with  which,  both  in  his  poetry 
and  prose,  he  has  expressed  himself  on  such  questions 
as  the  existence  of  a  Deity  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Hence  also  the  want  of  any  one  central  view  of 
nature  in  his  poetry.  I  do  not  understand  why  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke  attributes  this  feature  of  Shelley's 
philosophy  and  poetry  to  a  supposed  love  of  the  vague 
and  indefinite  for  their  own  sake.  I  find  no  trace  of 
indefiniteness  in  Shelley's  expression  of  his  views  on 
those  questions  of  philosophy,  religion,  art,  morality, 
and  politics  which  are  within  the  range  of  human  intel- 
lect. On  the  contrary,  they  form  a  gospel  of  life  as 
definite  as  it  is  consistent  and  comprehensive.  If 
Shelley  refuses  to  commit  himself  to  Wordsworth's 
belief  that 

"  Every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes," 

or  to  model  all  his  poetry  on  the  lines  of  a  definite  sys- 
tematic pantheism,  it  is  simply  because  he  did  not  con- 
sider such  beliefs  to  be  capable  of  proof  or  disproof  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  therefore  con- 
tented himself  with  vague  indications  of  his  pantheistic 
leanings,  cautiously  expressed,  as  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  Invitation : — 

"  And  all  things  seem  only  one 
In  the  universal  Sun." 

Another  aspect  of  Shelley's  intellectual  temperament 
is  its  ideality  and  tendency  to  abstraction.  This  ten- 
dency is  shown  even  more  in  his  delineation  of  human 
character  and  action  than  in  his  treatment  of  nature. 
His  treatment  of  human  nature  is  rarely  sympathetic. 
The  sensitiveness  of  his  organisation  made  him  shrink 
with  feminine  horror  from  all  cruelty  and  violence,  and 
his  clear,  truthful  intellect  made  him  impatient  of  injus- 
tice, hypocrisy,  and  conventionality.  But  somehow  his 
impassioned  philanthropy  fails  to  touch  our  hearts.  His 
enthusiasm  is  not  contagious :  it  dazzles  our  imagina- 
tion, but  it  leaves  us  cold.    Shelley  is  singularly  wanting 
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in  pathos,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  he  is  drawing 
directly  on  his  own  emotions  and  experience,  or  giving 
an  idealised  portrait  of  himself,  as  in  Alastor  or  the  song 
of  the  third  spirit  in  the  first  act  of  Prometheus  ("  I  sat 
beside  a  sage's  bed  "  .  .  .),  in  both  of  which  the  pathos 
is  inspired  by  this  very  want  of  sympathy — by  the  poet's 
sense  of  his  own  loneliness  and  isolation  from  his  fellow 
men.  Even  when  he  descends  from  the  lofty  heights  of 
abstract  philanthropy  to  express  sympathy  or  pity  for 
some  one  human  being,  as  in  Adonais  and  Epipsychidion^ 
the  frigid  emotion  contrasts  painfully  with  the  brilliance 
of  his  imagery.  The  only  burst  of  warm  spontaneous 
feeling  in  these  two  poems  is  the  self-pity  with  which 
he  describes  himself  in  Adonais. 

Shelley's  incapacity  to  realise  a  character  distinct  from 
his  own  is  shown  not  least  in  that  one  of  his  creations  which 
at  first  sight  seems  most  vigorously  objective — Count 
Cenci.  In  creating  a  character  Shelley  had  only  two 
alternatives  :  either  to  reproduce  himself,  or  to  create  an 
abstraction.  In  the  present  case  he  is  obliged  to  adopt 
the  latter  alternative :  Count  Cenci  is  an  abstraction. 
Indeed,  so  completely  is  he  an  abstraction  that  we  fail 
to  realise  him  as  a  moral  agent  at  all — as  far,  at  least,  as 
Shelley's  presentment  of  him  is  concerned  :  we  know, 
from  the  plot  of  the  story,  that  he  is  a  villain,  but  Shelley 
certainly  does  not  help  us  to  realise  it.  The  villains  of 
real  life  or  of  Shakespere's  dramas  are  a  mixture  of  good 
and  bad  ;  often  they  are  strong  and  noble  natures  with 
some  apparently  insignificant  warp  of  fate  or  character  ; 
and  they  generally  have  some  motive  for  their  crimes  or 
follies.  But  Shelley's  Count  Cenci  is  wholly  bad,  and  his 
conduct  is  wholly  without  motive.  Shelley's  idea  of 
constructing  a  villain  was  to  combine  every  imaginable 
depravity  into  one  abstraction.  Shelley's  Count  Cenci 
is  really  a  personification  of  blind  destructiveness  :  from 
this  point  of  view  it  would  be  almost  as  absurd  to  call  him 
a  villain,  as  it  would  be  to  attribute  villainy  to  a  ravening 
tiger  or  a  devastating  whirlwind  :  he  is  not  a  psycho- 
logical, but  what  might  be  called  an  "  elemental "  villain. 

Shelley's  real  sympathies  are  with  inanimate  nature. 
Here  he  is  at  home.  Here  he  is  unique  and  supreme. 
He  is  indeed  "  the  poet  of  nature  "  in  a  truer  sense  than 
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Wordsworth  is.  Wordsworth  is  really  the  poet  of  the 
homely,  the  common-place  in  nature  as  in  man.  What- 
ever in  nature  harmonises  with  his  own  narrow  sym- 
pathies he  assimilates  and  reproduces  with  a  power  all 
his  own.  But  whenever  nature  refuses  to  lend  herself  to 
his  moral  lessons  and  similes,  he  does  not  scruple  to 
lecture  and  bully  her.  He  is  very  severe  on  the  clouds. 
He  patronises  the  stock-dove — "that  was  the  song,  the 
song  for  me  ! " — and  snubs  the  nightingale.  Even  the 
daisy  gets  an  occasional  rap  on  the  knuckles,  and  is  told 
not  to  be  too  conceited.  His  human  sympathies  are 
equally  limited.  He  loves  little  girls  and  old  men,  and 
dotes  on  idiots,  but  ignores  boys  and  old  women,  and 
detests  men  of  science — "philosophers  "as  he  calls  them. 
His  sympathies  in  inanimate  nature  are  mainly  confined 
to  a  limited  gi'oup  of  concrete  objects — mainly  birds 
and  flowers ;  he  cares  little  for  the  phenomena  of 
nature. 

Shelley,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  penetrate  into  the 
very  heart  of  nature  in  all  her  manifestations,  without 
regard  to  their  association  with  human  feeling.  While 
in  his  treatment  of  man  he  is  all  subjectivity,  in  his 
treatment  of  nature  he  is  often  purely  objective.  In 
such  a  poem  as  The  Cloud,  there  is  not  only  no  trace  of 
Wordsvvorthian  egotism,  but  the  whole  description  of 
the  cloud  is  as  remote  from  human  feeling  as  it  could 
well  be,  consistently  with  the  poetic  necessity  for  per- 
sonification :  the  cloud  is  personified,  but  it  is  personified 
as  abstractly  as  possible.  As  Mr.  Brooke  says  :  "  Strip 
off  the  imaginative  clothing  from  The  Cloud,  and  science 
will  support  every  word  of  it." 

The  range  of  Shelley's  sympathies  is  bounded  only 
by  the  universe  itself.  He  combines  forests,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  seas  into  vast  ideal  landscapes  ;  he  dives 
into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  soars  among  clouds  and 
storms,  and  communes  "  with  the  sphere  of  sun  and 
moon." 

Shelley  has  a  strong  sense  of  structure.  Mr.  Brooke 
speaks  of  his  pleasure  in  "  the  intricate,  changeful,  and 
incessant  weaving  and  unweaving  of  Nature's  life  in  a 
great  forest."  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  characteristic  of 
Shelley's  mind  than  his  constant  use  of  this  very  word 
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"weave."  The  passage  just  quoted  from  Mr.  Brooke's 
essay  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Shelley's  words 
in  Rosalind  and  Helen  (128)  : 

"  Through  the  intricate  wild  wood 
A  maze  of  life  and  light  and  motion 
Is  woven." 

The  following  examples,  grouped  roughly  under  heads, 
will  illustrate  Shelley's  varied  use  of  the  words  weave 
and  woof: 

Leaves : 

"  A  hall  .  .  .  o'er  whose  roof 
Fair  clinging  weeds  with  ivy  pale  did  grow, 
Clasping  its  grey  rents  with  a  verdurous  woof, 
A  hanging  dome  of  leaves,  a  canopy  moon-proof." 

(Z.  and  C,  6,  27.) 

"  A  wood 
Whose  bloom-inwoven  leaves  now  scattering  fed 
The  hungry  storm."     (L.  and  C,  6, 46.) 

"  Beneath  a  woven  grove  it  sails."  {Alastor,  401.) 

"  The  woven  leaves 
Make  net-work  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day." 

{Alastor,  445.) 

"  The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 

Wove  twihght  o'er  the  Poet's  path."     {Alastor,  426.) 

This  last  is  a  transition  to  the  fifth  head. 

Clouds : 

"  The  blue  sky  .  .  . 
Fretted  with  many  a  fair  cloud  interwoven." 

{L.  and  C,  i,  4.) 

"  The  woof  of  those  white  clouds."     (Z.  and  C,  i,  5.) 

"  Through  the  woof  of  spell-inwoven  clouds."     (Z.  and  C,  1,52.) 

"  As  the  burning  threads  of  woven  cloud 
Unravel  in  pale  air."    {Prom.,\\.  i,  23.) 

The  mists  of  night  entwining  their  dim  woof."  {L.andC,  5,  53.) 

Wind : 

"  The  sinuous  veil  of  woven  wind."     {Alastor,  176.) 

Water  : 

"...  there  shone  the  emerald  beams  of  heaven. 
Shot  through  the  lines  of  many  waves  inwoven." 

(Z.  and  C,  7,  11.) 
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Light  and  colour : 

"  Winds  which  feed  on  sunrise  woven."     (Z.  and  C,  5,  44.) 

"  The  bright  air  .  .  .  did  weave  intenser  hues."     (Z.  and  C,  3,  3.) 

"  Like  rainbows  woven  there  [in  the  air]."     (Z.  and  C,  6, 55.) 

"  The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colours  wove."     {Cloud,  71.) 

"  The  moon  .  .  . 

With  whose  dun  beams  inwoven  darkness  seemed 

To  mingle."     {Alastor,  646.) 

"  Where  ebon  pines  a  shade  under  the  starlight  wove. " 

(Z.  and  C,  3,  34.) 

"  Till  twihght  o'er  the  east  wove  her  serenest  wreathe." 

(Z.  a?idC.,6,  17.) 

Sound : 

"  When  the  warm  air  weaves,  among  the  fresh  leaves, 
Soft  music."     (/?.  and  H.,  588.) 

"  Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought ;  its  music  long, 
Like  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  breezes,  held 
His  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
Of  many-coloured  woof  and  shifting  hues."  {Alastcr,  153.) 

"  But  now,  oh  weave  the  mystic  measure 
Of  music,  and  dance,  and  shapes  of  light, 
Let  the  Hours,  and  the  spirits  of  might  and  pleasure. 
Like  the  clouds  and  sunbeams  unite."     {Prom.,/:^,  77.) 

Language : 

"  He  knew  his  soothing  words  to  weave  with  skill.'* 

(Z.  and  C,  4,  6.) 

"  A  woof  of  happy  converse  frame."   (Z.  and  C,  5,  54,) 

"  Weaving  swift  language  from  impassioned  themes." 

(Z.  and  C,  6,  i.) 
"  Hymns  which  my  soul  had  woven  to  freedom."    (Z.  and  C,  2,  28.) 
"  Woven  hymns  of  night  and  day."     {Alastor,  48.) 

"  In  honoured  poverty  thy  voice  did  weave 
Songs  consecrate  to  truth  and  liberty." 

{To  Wordsworth,  Forman,  i.  27.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  phrase  "  to  weave  a  hymn  "  is 
frequent  in  the  Veda 

Thought  and  feeling : 

"  Unconscious  of  the  power  through  which  she  wrought 
The  woof  of  such  intelligible  thought."   (Z.  and  C,  2,  34.) 
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"  And  though  the  woof  of  wisdom  I  know  well 
To  dye  in  hues  of  language."     {L.  and  C,  4,  17.) 

"  Yet  in  my  hollow  looks  and  withered  mien 
The  likeness  of  a  shape  for  which  was  braided 
The  brightest  woof  of  genius,  still  was  seen." 

(Z.  and  C.  4,  30.) 

"  Their  [the  Greek  women's]  eyes  could  have  entangled  no  heart 
in  soul-inwoven  labyrinths."     {Oit  Love.) 

Time : 

"  A  .  .  .  speech  with  pauses  woven  among."  (Z.  and  C,  5,  52.) 

Existence : 

"  The  web  of  being  blindly  wove 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea." 

{Adonat's,  54.) 

Movement  and  action : 

"...  a  lake  whose  waters  wove  their  play 
Even  to  the  threshold  of  that  lonely  home." 

(Z.  and  C,  4,  3.) 
'•'  Weave  the  dance."     {Prom.,  4, 69.) 
"  Woven  caresses."     (/?.  atid  H.,  1031  ;  Pro?n.,  4,  105.) 

"  The  implicated  orbits  woven 
Of  the  wide-wandering  stars."     {Prom.,  2,  4,  87.) 

Cause,  make : 

"  Their  will  has  wove  the  chains  that  eat  their  hearts." 

(Z.  and  C,  4,  26.) 

Have  woven  all  the  wondrous  imagery 

Of  this  dim  spot  which  mortals  call  the  world." 

{Earth  Spirit,  Forman,  ii.  103.) 

"  She  unwove  the  wondrous  imagery 
Of  second  childhood's  swaddling-bands."     ( W.  of  A,,  70.) 

The  passage  first  quoted  from  Rosalind  and  Helen  also 
comes  under  this  head. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  more  familiar  style  of  the 
Letter  to  Maria  Gisborne  (6,  154),  Shelley  uses  spin 
instead  of  weave: 

"  I  ...  sit  spinning  still  round  this  decaying  form, 
From  the  fine  threads  of  rare  and  subtle  thought — ■ 
No  net  of  words  in  garish  colours  wrought.  .  .  . 
But  a  soft  cell,  where  when  that  fades  away, 
Memory  may  clothe  in  wings  my  living  name.'" 
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"We  spun 
A  shroud  of  talk  to  hide  us  from  the  sun 
Of  this  famihar  hfe." 

In  a  passage  already  quoted  {L.  and  C,  4,  30)  he  sub- 
stitutes braid  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  So  also  in 
Laon  and  Cythnay  5,  24  ; 

"  She  stood  beside  him  like  a  rainbow  braided  (:  faded) 
Within  some  storm." 

Shelley's  love  of  the  changing  and  fleeting  aspects  of 
nature — the  interest  with  which  he  watched  the  forma- 
tion of  mist  and  cloud,  and  the  shifting  hues  of  dawn 
and  sunset — is,  like  his  sense  of  structure,  a  natural 
result  of  the  half  scientific  spirit  with  which  he  regarded 
nature,  for  it  is  in  the  chang'ng  phenomena  of  nature 
that  her  real  life  lies.  According  to  Mr.  Brooke,  Shelley's 
love  for  the  changeful  in  nature  is  the  result  of  the  in- 
herent changefulness  of  his  temperament.  But  of  this 
I  can  see  but  little  in  his  life.  He  was  impulsive  enough 
— for  without  impulsiveness  he  would  hardly  have  been 
a  poet — but  not  fickle  or  undecided  in  his  feelings  and 
principles  :  there  was  in  him  nothing  of  that  swaying  to 
and  fro  between  two  extremes,  which  we  see  not  only 
in  self-seeking  politicians,  but  in  sincere  enthusiasts  as 
well.  Mr.  Brooke  himself  admits  that  Shelley  *'  loved 
deeply  a  few  great  conceptions,"  adding,  however,  that 
he  "  wearied  almost  immediately  of  any  special  form  in 
which  he  embodied  them."  But  the  other  critics  would 
hardly  agree  with  this  view.  Mr.  Salt,  in  his  Shelley 
Primer  {j^.  41),  remarks  that  "the  repetition  of  certain 
images  and  words  is  one  of  Shelley's  most  marked 
characteristics,"  giving  numerous  examples. 


Shelley's  Mythology. 

Shelley's  love  of  natural  phenomena  sometimes  shows 
itself  in  naive  expressions  of  delight,  and  simple  com- 
parisons which  remind  us  of  the  nature-poetry  of  the 
Veda.     Thus  in  The  Witch  of  Atlas,  27  : 

"  Men  scarcely  know  how  beautiful  fire  is — 
Each  flame  of  it  is  as  a  precious  stone 
Dissolved  in  ever-moving  light." 


>' 
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In  the  Veda,  Agni,  the  fire-god,  is  described  as  a 
beautiful,  golden-haired  youth,  adorned  like  a  wooer 
with  many  colours,  equally  beautiful  on  all  sides,  with 
his  face  turning  every  way  at  once. 

The  description  of  fire  in  his  Pivmetheus  (ii.  4,  66) 
shows  how  Shelley  could  pass  at  will  from  the  primitive 
Aryan  to  the  modern  point  of  view  : 

"  He  tamed  fire,  which,  like  some  beast  of  prey, 
Most  terrible,  but  lovely,  played  beneath 
The  frown  of  man." 

The  most  effective  way  of  dealing  poetically  with  the 
forces  of  nature  is,  of  course,  to  personify  them.  All 
poets  feel  this.  All  poets  are,  therefore,  more  or  less 
mythologists.  But  their  personifications  assume  very 
different  forms,  according  to  the  circumstances  which 
surround  them  and  the  nature  of  their  own  genius. 
With  the  ancient  Hindu  poets  the  personification  of  the 
powers  of  nature  was  so  direct  and  spontaneous  that, 
although  associated  with  religious  feelings,  it  had  hardly 
developed  into  mythology.  Even  when  they  call  Agni 
the  "  golden-haired  youth  "  or  the  "  messenger  to  the 
gods,"  they  never  let  us  forget  that  these  names  are 
simply  figurative  expressions  for  "  fire."  It  is  quite 
otherwise  in  a  fully  developed  mythology,  such  as  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  our  own  Teutonic  fore- 
fathers. Zeus,  Jupiter,  Woden,  and  the  rest  of  them 
were  distinct  personalities  hardly  distinguishable  from 
human  beings,  whose  connection  with  the  powers  of 
nature  could  only  be  realised  with  an  effort,  if  at  all. 
No  Greek  could  have  guessed  that  Athene  was  a  per- 
sonification of  the  lightning,  though  he  would  have  had 
no  great  dif^culty  in  identifying  her  father  Zeus  with 
the  sky. 

The  traditional  personifications  of  Greek  mythology 
became,  of  course,  more  and  more  fossilised  as  they 
were  handed  on  to  the  Roman  poets,  and  from  them  to 
the  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renascence,  until  at 
last  such  figures  as  "bluff  Boreas"  became  mere  verbal 
nonentities,  and  "Flora"  survived  only  as  a  scientific 
term. 

Both   Chaucer  and  Shakespere  are  full  of  this  tra- 
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ditlonal  mythology.     Thus  Chaucer  has  in  the  Death  of 
Blanche  : 

"  For  both  Flora  and  Zephirus, 
They  two  that  make  floures  growe, 
Had  mad  her  dwellyng  ther,  I  trowe." 

And,  indeed,  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
knowledge  of  classical  mythology. 

Shakespere  has  in  The  Tempest  (iv.,  i,  and  v.,  i) : 

"  When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  foundered 
Or  Night  kept  chained  below." 

"  Ye  elves  .  .  .  and  ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune." 

In  Shakespere  these  mythological  names  are  so  worn 
down  that  he  uses  them  simply  as  synonyms  :  Neptune 
with  him  is  the  sea,  and  nothing  more. 

Even  Wordsworth  still  shows  traces  of  the  old-fashioned 
conventional  mythology  : 

"  Blithe  Flora  from  her  couch  upstarts, 

For  May  is  on  the  lawn." 
"  When  Sol  was  destined  to  endure 

That  darkening  of  his  radiant  face." 

It  is  characteristic  of  Shelley  that  he  has  no  trace  of 
this  conventional  mythology.  He  never  brings  in  the 
figures  of  classical  mythology  incidentally,  but  only 
when  they  are  the  subject  of  his  poetry,  and  his  hand- 
ling of  them  in  such  cases  is  always  fresh  and  original, 
as  in  his  Hymn  to  Apollo — the  most  perfect  reproduction 
of  the  spirit  of  Greek  mythology  that  we  have  in  modern 
literature.  His  conception  of  Jupiter  in  his  Prometheus 
is  quite  new  and  original :  he  makes  him  the  personi- 
fication of  all  that  hinders  the  free  development 
of  the  human  mind,  which  latter  is  personified  by 
Prometheus. 

We  see,  then,  that  even  where  Shelley  is  trammelled 
by  traditional  mythology,  he  reveals  something  of  that 
"  myth-making  "  faculty  in  which  he  stands  alone  among 
modern  poets — the  only  one  who  at  all  approaches  him 
in  this  respect  being  his  contemporary,  the  Swedish  poet 
Stagnelius.      When   Shelley  is  free  to  follow  his  own 
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fancy,  he  instinctively  creates  nature-myths  of  a  strangely 
primitive  type,  unlike  anything  in  Greek  or  the  other 
fully  developed  mythologies,  but  showing  remarkable 
similarity  to  the  personifications  of  the  Veda.  Shelley 
himself  says  in  his  preface  to  the  Prometheus  : 

"  The  imagery  which  I  have  employed  will  be  found,  in  many 
instances,  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  or  from  those  external  actions  by  which  they  are 
expressed.  This  is  unusual  in  modern  poetry,  although  Dante 
and  Shakespere  are  full  of  instances  of  the  same  kind :  Dante 
indeed  more  than  any  other  poet,  and  with  greater  success.  But 
the  Greek  poets,  as  writers  to  whom  no  resource  of  awakening  the 
sympathy  of  their  contemporaries  was  unknown,  were  in  the  habitual 
use  of  this  power  ;  and  it  is  the  study  of  their  works  (since  a  higher 
merit  would  probably  be  denied  me)  to  which  I  am  willing  that  my 
readers  should  impute  this  singularity." 

Modestly  as  Shelley  here  speaks  of  his  own  originality — 
of  whose  extent  he  was  probably  unconscious — ^he  clearly 
hints  that  his  power  of  personification  is  not  entirely  the 
result  of  the  study  of  Greek  mythology,  but  contains 
elements  of  original  fancy. 

Although  no  one  has  hitherto  taken  the  trouble  to 
point  out  in  detail  the  analogy  between  Shelley's  per- 
sonifications of  nature  and  those  embedded  in  primitive 
mythologies,  yet  most  of  his  critics  have  not  failed  to 
see  in  this  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  his 
genius.  Mr.  Symonds  says  in  his  Shelley:  "We  feel 
ourselves  in  the  grasp  of  a  primitive  myth-maker  while 
we  read  the  description  of  Oceanus,  and  the  raptures  of 
the  earth  and  moon  [in  Prometheus  Unbound]"  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke  says  :  "  The  little  poem  on  the  dawn 
[ "  The  pale  stars  are  gone  .  .  ."]  might  have  been  con- 
ceived by  a  primitive  Aryan." 

It  is  not  only  Shelley  critics  who  have  been  struck  by 
this  characteristic  of  his  poetry.  Mr.  Tylor  in  his 
Anthropology  (p.  290),  after  remarking  that  the  modern 
poet  "  still  uses  for  picturesqueness  the  metaphors  which 
to  the  barbarian  were  real  helps  to  express  his  sense," 
goes  on  to  quote  as  an  instance  the  opening  lines  of 
Shelley's  Queen  Mab : 

"  How  wonderful  is  Death, 
Death  and  his  brother,  Sleep  ! 
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One  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon, 
With  lips  of  lurid  blue  ; 

The  other,  rosy  as  the  morn 
When  throned  on  Ocean's  wav^e 
It  blushes  o'er  the  world  ; " 


which  he  then  goes  on  to  analyse  :  "  Here  the  likeness 
of  death  and  sleep  is  expressed  by  the  metaphor  of 
calling  them  brothers,  the  moon  is  brought  in  to  illus- 
trate the  notion  of  paleness,  the  dawn  of  redness ;  while 
to  convey  the  idea  of  dawn  shining  on  the  sea,  the 
simile  of  its  sitting  on  a  throne  is  introduced,  and  its 
reddening  is  compared  on  the  one  hand  to  a  rose,  and 
on  the  other  to  blushing.  Now  this  is  the  very  way  in 
which  early  barbaric  man,  not  for  poetic  affectation,  but 
simply  to  find  the  plainest  words  to  convey  his  thoughts, 
would  talk  in  metaphors  taken  from  nature." 

One  of  the  best  examples   of  Shelley's  myth-making 
faculty  is  the  little  poem,  TJie  World's  Wanderers  i 


"  Tell  me,  thou  star,  whose  wings  of  light 
Speed  thee  in  thy  fiery  flight, 
In  what  cavern  of  the  night 

Will  thy  pinions  close  now  ? 

"  Tell  me,  moon,  thou  pale  and  gray 
Pilgrim  of  heaven's  homeless  way, 
In  what  depth  of  night  or  day 
Seekest  thou  repose  now  ? 

"  Weary  wind,  who  wanderest 
Like  the  world's  rejected  guest, 
Hast  thou  still  some  secret  nest 
On  the  tree  or  billow  .'' " 

Two  of  the  most  striking  images  in  this  poem  appear 
also  in  The  Bay  of  Le rid  (For ma.n,  ii.  280)  : 

"  She  left  me  at  the  silent  time 
When  the  moon  had  ceased  to  climb 
The  azure  path  of  Heaven's  steep. 
And  like  an  albatross  asleep, 
Balanced  on  her  wings  of  light, 
Hovered  in  the  purple  night, 
Ere  she  sought  her  ocean  nest 
In  the  chambers  of  the  West." 
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Compare  also 

"  The  cloud  shadows  of  midnight  possess  their  own  repose, 
For  the  weary  winds  are  silent,  or  the  moon  is  in  the  deep  : 
Some  respite  to  its  turbulence  unresting  ocean  knows  ; 
Whatever  moves,  or  toils,  or  grieves,  hath  its  appointed  sleep." 

{Stanzas^  Forman,  i.  24.) 

"  When  weary  meteor  lamps  repose"  {R.  and H.,  551). 

"Some  star  of  many  a  one 
That  climbs  and  wanders  through  steep  night." 

{From.^  ii.  2,  14.) 
"  Art  thou  pale  for  weariness 
Of  climbing  Heaven,  and  gazing  on  the  earth  ? "  .  .  . 

{To  the  Mooft,  Forman,  ii.  225.) 

It  would  be  possible  to  parallel  the  passage  about 
death  and  sleep  from  other  modern  poets — though  only 
imperfectly — but  The  World's  Wanderers  is  as  remote 
as  anything  can  well  be  from  modern  thought  and 
sentiment.  Its  imagery  and  its  strange  un-human  pathos 
are  alike  primitive  and  elemental.  The  same  sympathy 
with  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  wanderings  through 
space  has  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  older  Greek  lyric 
poets,  but  the  conception  of  the  star's  rays  as  wings  can 
hardly  be  paralleled  outside  of  the  Veda,  where,  as  we 
have  seen  (p.  272),  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  regarded  as 
the  limbs  with  which  it  moved  through  the  sky. 

In  the  Ode  to  Heaven^  15  (Forman,  i.  441)  Shelley  has 
the  primitive  comparison  of  a  star's  rays  to  hair  : 

"  And  swift  stars  with  flashing  tresses  " 
With  which  compare  Laon  and  Cythna,  5,  51  (6)  : 

"...  the  oceans 
Where  morning  dyes  her  golden  tressses." 

There  are  some  striking  mythological  elements  in 
To  Night,  although  the  poem  is  otherwise  quite  modern 
and  subjective.  Death  is  here  the  brother  of  Night,  who 
is  the  father  of  Sleep,  the  "  sweet,  filmy-eyed  child." 
The  image  of  Night  emerging  from  the  "  misty  Eastern 
cave  "  of  sunset,  with  which  Shelley  opens  the  poem,  is 
one  which  could  have  occurred  to  him  alone  of  modern 
poets.     It  is  frequent  in  his  poetry  : 

*'  Sun  rise  from  its  eastern  caves."     (/?.  and  H.,  541.) 
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"  The  mists  in  their  eastern  caves  unrolled." 

{The  Boat,  i6,  Forman,  ii.  261.) 

Compare  also 

"...  like  an  autumnal  night,  that  springs 
Out  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and  drear 
The  golden  day."     {Adonais,  23.) 

"  When  the  night  is  left  behind 
In  the  deep  East,  dim  and  blind." 

{Itivitation,  62.) 

In  The  World's  Wanderers  he  asks  the  star,  "  In  what 
cavern  of  the  night  will  thy  pinions  close  now  }  "  The 
same  image  recurs  in  the  next  stanza  of  the  same  poem  : 
'*  In  what  depth  of  night  or  day  seekest  thou  repose 
now  ?  "  The  image  of  a  cave  is  also  used  by  Shelley 
to  express  the  idea  of  source  or  cause  very  strikingly  in 
The  Cloud,  82: 

"  And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 

Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 

I  arise."  .... 

Other  examples  are 

"  Those  subtle  and  fair  spirits, 
Whose  homes  are  the  dim  caves  of  human  thought." 

{Prom.,  I,  658.) 

"  Great  spirit  whom  the  sea  of  boundless  thought 
Nurtures  within  its  unimagined  caves." 

{Invocation,  Forman,  ii.  267.) 

With  which  may  be  compared 

.  .  .  .  "  The  responses  .... 
Which  through  the  deep  and  labyrinthine  soul, 
Like  echoes  through  long  caverns,  wind  and  roll. 

{Prom.,  I,  805.) 

"  Love  ....  like  a  storm  bursting  its  cloudy  prison 
With  thunder,  and  with  whirlwind,  has  arisen 
Out  of  the  lampless  caves  of  unimagined  being." 

{Prom.,  4,  378  ) 

The  simile  in  the  third  stanza  of  The  Worlds  Wan- 
derers— "  like  the  world's  rejected  guest  " — appears  to 
have  been  a  favourite  one  of  Shelley's,  for  it  appears 
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again   in    To  Night,  where  it  is  said   of  day  that  he 
lingered  'Mike  an  unloved  guest." 

The  curious  use  of  the  word  "  nest "  in  The  World's 
Wanderers  and  The  Bay  of  Lerici,  which  reappears  in 
The  Recollection,  ii. : 

"  The  lightest  wind  was  in  its  nest, 
The  tempest  in  its  home," 

is  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  Wordsworth's 

"  The  sun  is  quenched,  the  sea-fowl  gone  to  rest, 
And  the  wild  storm  hath  somewhere  found  a  nest." 

In  the  Veda,  the  waters,  let  loose  by  Indra  (p.  307)  are 
compared  to  birds  flying  to  their  nests. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Milton's  description  of 
the  moon  in  U Allegro,  66,  with  the  passages  quoted 
above,  and  to  observe  how  essentially  different  his 
treatment  is,  in  spite  of  some  resemblance  in  detail : 

"  To  behold  the  wandering  moon^ 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heavens'  wide  pathless  way, 
And  oft  as  if  her  head  she  bowed, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud." 

The  leading  idea  of  The  World's  Wanderers  appears 
also  in  Shakespere's  Vefiiis  and  Adonis : 

"  Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary  gait, 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west." 

One  of  the  most  primitively  mythological  of  Shelley's 
shorter  poems  is  that  on  the  dawn  {Prom.,  4,  i),  already 
alluded  to  (p.  299) : 

"  The  pale  stars  are  gone  ! 
For  the  sun,  their  swift  shepherd, 
To  their  folds  them  compelling. 
In  the  depths  of  the  dawn. 
Hastes  in  meteor-echpsing  array,  and  they  flee 
Beyond  his  blue  dwelling, 
As  fawns  flee  the  leopard." 
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In  the  fragment  Insecurity  (Forman,  ii.  266)  the  dawn 
itself  is  compared  to  a  fawn  : 

"...  the  young  and  dewy  dawn, 
Bold  as  an  unhunted  fawn, 
Up  the  windless  heaven  has  gone." 

In  the  Veda  the  stars  flee  away  like  thieves  before 
the  all-seeing  sun,  and  the  comparison  of  the  sun  to  a 
wolf  or  other  ravenous  animal  is  frequent  in  savage 
mythologies. 

Otherwise  Shelley's  sun-mythology  has  little  that  is 
distinctive  about  it.  Such  an  epithet  as  the  "  all-seeing  " 
sun  is  the  common  property  of  all  poets,  from  those  of 
the  Veda  down  to  Shakespere  and  Shelley.  Shelley's 
comparison  of  the  sun's  rays  to  ''shafts"  (Z.  a7id  C.^ 
3,  20;  Prom.,  iii.  3,  118)  is  also  common  mythological 
and  poetic  property. 

The  slight  prominence  given  to  the  sun  in  Shelley's 
mythology,  as  compared  with  its  overwhelming  pre- 
dominance in  all  primitive  mythologies,  is  a  characteristic 
result  of  the  changed  feelings  with  which  we  moderns 
regard  nature.  The  old  half-utilitarian  associations 
which  made  sunshine  and  daylight  the  most  beautiful 
and  glorious  of  all  phenomena,  and  night  and  darkness 
the  most  terrible  and  hideous — associations  still  retained 
by  Shakespere  (p.  281)— has  given  way  to  a  more  refined, 
more  dilettajite  way  of  looking  at  nature,  which  ignores 
everything  but  the  beautiful,  and  finds  beauty  in  the 
awe  and  mystery  of  darkness  as  well  as  in  the  splendour 
of  light.  This  reaction  is  carried  so  far,  that  a  modern 
poet  is  able  to  reverse  the  old  contrast,  and  to  turn 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  from  the  garish  day  to  the  *'  star- 
inwrought"  night. 

To  a  modern  poet  the  setting  of  the  sun  calls  forth 
none  of  those  painful  emotions  with  which  it  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  our  savage  ancestors,  but  rather 
suggests  peace,  and  rest  from  the  toils  of  the  day ;  and 
so  a  modern  poet  is  able  to  give  himself  up  without 
reserve  to  the  enjoyment  of 

"  Sunset  and  its  gorgeous  ministers." 

In  the  Veda,  which  contains  whole  books  of  hymns  to 
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the  dawn,  there  is  not  a  single  description  of  sunset. 
Even  in  Chaucer^  and  Shakespere^  there  are  hardly  any 
detailed  descriptions  of  sunset.  In  Shelley's  poetry,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sunsets  get  the  upper  hand. 

To  Shelley,  as  to  the  Old-English  poets,  the  sky  is 
"  the  sun's  path  " : 

"  She  stood  beside  him  like  a  rainbow  braided 
Within  some  storm,  when  scarce  its  shadows  vast 
From  the  blue  paths  of  the  swift  sun  have  faded/' 

(Z.  and  C,  5,  24.) 


Shelley's  love  of  cloudland  has  often  been  dwelt  on. 
0  him  the  clouds  are  the  c 
the  sea,  or  of  earth  and  water 


To  him  the  clouds  are  the  daughters  of  the  sun  and 


"  Those  fair  daughters, 
The  clouds,  of  Sun  and  Ocean,  who  have  blended 
The  colours  of  the  air  since  first  extended 
It  cradled  the  young  world."    (Z..  and  C,  2,  5.) 

"  Earth  and  Heaven, 
The  Ocean  and  the  Sun,  the  clouds  their  daughters." 

(Z.  and  C,  9,  35.) 

"  I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water. 
And  the  nursUng  of  the  sky."     {Cioud,  73.) 


^  "  Parfourmed  hath  the  sonne  his  ark  diourne ; 
No  lenger  may  the  body  of  him  sojourne 
On  th'orisonte,  as  in  that  latitude. 
Night  with  his  mantel,  that  is  derk  and  rude, 
Gan  oversprede  th'emesperie  aboute  "... 

is  an  exception  which  proves  the  rule. 

2  Dramatic  poetry  would  not  admit  of  elaborate  ones.     Those 
that  occur  are  slight.     Take  two  ; 

"  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow." 

{Rick.  in.  IV.  iii.  19—21.) 

"  O  setting  sun. 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set : 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set."    {Jid.  Casar,  V.  iii.  63.) 
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He  compares  them  to  sheep,  whose  shepherd  is  the 
wind  : 

"  Multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds 
Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mountains 
Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind."    {Prom.j  ii.  i,  145.) 

In  the  Veda  the  rain-clouds  are  regarded  as  cows 
with  heavy  udders. 

Shelley  is  fond  of  comparing  clouds  to  rocks  and 
mountains,  towers  and  walls  : 

"  When  the  north  wind  congregates  in  crowds 
The  floating  mountains  of  the  silver  clouds 
From  the  horizon."  {Summer  and  Winter^  Forman,  ii.  209.) 

"  Oh,  bear  me  to  those  isles  of  jagged  cloud 
Which  float  like  mountains  on  the  earthquake,  mid 
The  momentary  oceans  of  the  lightning, 
Or  to  some  toppling  promontory  proud 
Of  solid  tempest  whose  black  pyramid, 
Riven,  overhangs  the  founts  intensely  brightening 
Of  those  dawn-tinted  deluges  of  fire 
Before  their  waves  expire  !  "    {Hellas,  957-) 

"  She  would  often  climb 
The  steepest  ladder  of  the  crudded  rack 
Up  to  some  beaked  cape  of  cloud  sublime." 

{lV.ofA.,sS-) 

"  Athens  arose  :  a  city  such  as  vision 
Builds  from  the  purple  crags  and  silver  towers 
Of  battlemented  cloud,  as  in  derision 
Of  kingliest  masonry."     {Liberty,  5,  Forman,  i.  454.) 

"...  the  clouds,  whose  moving  turrets  make 
The  bastions  of  the  storm.      ( W.  of  A.,  48.) 

"...  the  hollow  turrets 
Of  those  high  clouds."     {W,  of  A.,  52.) 

Such  comparisons  are  common  to  poets  of  all  ages. 
The  very  word  "  cloud  "  itself  originally  meant  "  rock,"  a 
meaning  which  it  kept  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  Old  English  dud  was  evidently  first  applied  to  the 
heavy  cumulus,  and  then  to  clouds  generally. 

In  the  Veda,  cloud-mythology  plays  a  prominent  part. 
The  rain-clouds — personified  as  cows — are  supposed  to 
be   shut   up   in  the  rocky  mountains  of  cloud  by  the 
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demons  of  drought — the  "  driers,"  the  "  envelopers  "  or 
"  coverers,"  the  "  throttlers  "  or  "  dragons,"  the  "  misers," 
etc.  The  hero-god  Indra  slays  the  demons  with  his 
thunderbolt,  sets  the  waters  free  to  flow  in  beneficent 
streams  over  the  parched  earth  below,  demolishes  the 
"nine  and  ninety  fortresses,"  and  drives  out  the  cows 
from  the  caves  where  they  were  hidden — with  which 
compare  Shelley's  "  caverns  of  rain  "  (p.  302). 

'•  The  wings  of  the  wind  "  is  a  familiar  Old  Testament 
metaphor,  and  is  common  in  most  mythologies.  Shelley 
employs  it  freely : 

"Languid  storms  their  pinions  close."    {R.  and H.^  552.) 
"  Ye  whirlwinds,  who  on  poised  wings  hung  mute  ! "  {Prom.,  i,  66.) 
"The  noontide  phimes  of  summer  winds."    {Prom.,  ii.  i,  37.) 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  breadth  of  Shelley's  imagi- 
nation that  it  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth  as  among  the  clouds  and  stars.  His  is  not — 
like  the  Veda's — a  purely  aerial  mythology.  His  restless 
intellect  strives,  in  his  own  words  {Prom.,  4,  279)  to  : 

**  Make  bare  the  secrets  of  the  earth's  deep  heart ; 
Infinite  mine  of  adamant  and  gold, 
Valueless  stones,  and  unimagined  gems, 
And  caverns  on  crystalline  columns  poised 
With  vegetable  silver  overspread  ; 
Wells  of  unfathomed  fire,  and  water  springs 
.  .  .  the  melancholy  ruins 
Of  cancelled  cycles  ;  anchors,  beaks  of  ships  ; 
Planks  turned  to  marble  .  .  . 
The  wrecks  beside  of  many  a  city  vast, 
Whose  population  which  the  earth  grew  over 
Was  mortal,  but  not  human  .  .  .  and  over  these, 
The  anatomies  of  unknown  winged  things, 
And  fishes  which  were  isles  of  living  scale, 
And  serpents,  bony  chains,"  .  .  . 

The  same  ideas  are  expressed  with  more  concen- 
tration in  the  Earth  Spirit's  speech  in  the  The  Unfinished 
Drama  (Forman,  ii.  103),  which,  although  in  form  a 
close  imitation  of  the  well-known  lines  which  open 
Milton's  (r<?;;22/^—"  Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's 
court    my   mansion  is  .  .  .  above  the   smoke   and  stir 

X    2 
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of  this  dim  spot,  which  men  call  earth " — is  otherwise 
original : 

"  Within  the  silent  centre  of  the  earth 
My  mansion  is  ;  where  I  have  Hved  insphered 
From  the  beginning,  and  around  my  sleep 
Have  woven  all  the  wondrous  imagery 
Of  this  dim  spot,  which  mortals  call  the  world ; 
Infinite  depths  of  unknown  elements 
Massed  into  one  impenetrable  mask  ; 
Sheets  of  immeasurable  fire,  and  veins 
Of  gold  and  stone,  and  adamantine  iron. 
And  as  a  veil  in  which  I  walk  through  Heaven, 
I  have  wrought  mountains,  seas,  and  waves,  and  clouds, 
And  lastly  light,  whose  interfusion  dawns 
In  the  dark  space  of  interstellar  air." 

This  ideal  subterranean  landscape — which  forms  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  ideal  forest  landscape  in  Alastor — 
may  help  us  to  realise  that  gloomy  Northern  imagination 
which  gave  birth  to  the  dvergar,  or  dwarfs  of  Scandi- 
navian mythology — those  dark,  mis-shapen  beings, 
malicious  and  revengeful,  yet  wise  and  helpful,  skilled 
above  all  in  working  metals.  Compare  Letter  to  Maria 
Gisborfiet  58 : 

"...  quicksilver  :  that  dew  which  the  gnomes  drink 
When  at  their  subterranean  toil  they  swink, 
Pledging  the  demons  of  the  earthquake,  who 
Reply  to  them  in  lava — cry  halloo  !  " 

Shelley  was  especially  fascinated  by  those  stupendous 
manifestations  of  the  earth's  inner  life — volcano  and 
earthquake,  which  latter  he  generally  personifies  : 

"  Yon  volcano's  flaming  fountains."     {Prom.,  ii.  3,  3.) 

"Is  this  the  scene 
Where  their  earthquake  demon  taught  her  young  ruin  ?  " 

{Mo7it  Blanc,  71.) 

"  The  Earthquake-fiends  are  charged 
To  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds, 
When  the  rocks  split  and  close  again  behind." 

{Pro?n.  I,  38.) 

"  Springs  of  flame,  which  burst  where'er  swift 
Earthquake  stamps."     (Z.  and  C,  5,  i.) 

Shelley's  personifications  of   fire  and  of  night  have 
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already  been  noticed  incidentally  (pp.  296,  301).  His 
personifications  of  winter  {Sensitive  Plant,  3,  94),  of 
death — whom,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  301),  he  makes  the 
brother,  sometimes  of  Sleep,  sometimes  of  Night — and 
of  the  different  emotions  and  workings  of  the  mind, 
resemble  those  of  other  poets. 

He  gives  wings  {R.  and  H.,  ^67  ;  The  Two  Spirits, 
Forman,  ii.  207)  and  ''  lightning  feet"  {Prom.,  i,  734)  to 
desire.  So  also  he  calls  dreams  the  "  passion -winged 
ministers  of  thought  "  {Adonais,  9).  Compare  Prom.,  iii. 
3,  14s, 

"  Like  the  soft  waving  wings  of  noonday  dreams," 

which  was  probably  suggested  by  Milton's  V Allegro, 
146: 

"  And  the  waters  murmuring  .  .  . 

Entice  the  dewy-winged  Sleep. 

And  let  some  strange  mysterious  Dream 

Wave  at  its  wings,  in  aery  stream 

Of  lively  portraiture  displayed, 

Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid," 

Of  all  abstractions  the  one  oftenest  personified  by 
poets  of  all  periods  is  Time.  Even  the  Vedic  poets 
show  the  beginnings  of  this  personification.  The  ab- 
stract conception  of  time  seems  to  have  been  realised 
most  clearly  by  them  in  the  unfailing  recurrence  of  the 
dawn.  They  contrast  the  eternal  youth  and  beauty  of 
the  Dawn — that  fair  maiden  brilliant  with  gold  and 
jewels — and  the  ruthless  cruelty  with  which  she  "  wears 
away  the  generations  of  men." 

The  same  idea  of  the  cruelty  of  time  is  much  dwelt 
on  by  Shakespere.  In  Sonnet  xvi.  he  calls  him  "this 
bloody  tyrant  Time";  in  Lucrece  he  calls  him  "mis- 
shapen Time,"  "injurious  shifting  Time."  But  in  another 
place  in  the  same  poem  he  dwells  on  the  more  favourable 
side  of  Time's  character  :  "  Time's  glory  is  ...  to  un- 
mask falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light  ...  to  cheer  the 
ploughman  with  increaseful  crops." 

Shelley's  favourite  comparison  of  time  is  to  a  sea  or 
river  : 

"  Behind 

Terror  and  Time  conflicting  drove,  and  bore 

On  their  tempestuous  flood  the  shrieking  wretch  from  shore  .  .  . 
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That  Ocean's  wrecks  .  .  .  the  ghosts  which  to  and  fro 
Glide  o'er  its  dim  and  gloomy  strand."     (Z.  and  C,  2,  6.) 

"  Time's  fleeting  river."     {Liberty,  6.) 

This  comparison  is  worked  out  with  great  force  in 
Time  (Forman,  ii.  232),  where  the  "  flood  "  is  again  per- 
sonified as  a  howling  monster,  which  latter  is  thus  an 
indirect  personification  of  time  itself 

"  Unfathomable  Sea  !  whose  waves  are  years, 
Ocean  of  Time,  whose  waters  of  deep  woe 
Are  brackish  with  the  salt  of  human  tears  ! 
Thou  shoreless  flood,  which  in  thy  ebb  and  flow, 
Claspest  the  limits  of  mortality  ! 
And  sick  of  prey,  yet  howling  on  for  more, 
Vomitest  thy  wrecks  on  its  inhospitable  shore  ; 
Treacherous  in  calm,  and  terrible  in  storm, 
Who  shall  put  forth  on  thee. 
Unfathomable  Sea  ? " 


The  question,  Why  should  we  have  to  go  back  to  the 
Veda  for  parallels  to  Shelley's  treatment  of  nature,  is 
easily  answered.  Shelley,  though  a  poet,  looked  at  nature 
with  the  eyes  of  a  scientific  investigator.  So  did  the 
primitive  Aryans.  Brought  as  they  were  face  to  face  with 
nature,  and  surrounded  by  mysterious  powers  of  good  and 
evil,  the  first  condition  of  existence  for  them  was  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  by  which  those  powers  are  governed. 
When  the  first  elements  of  this  knowledge  had  been 
attained,  civilisation  advanced  chiefly  on  political  and 
social  lines,  and  intellectual  energy  was  absorbed  more 
and  more  by  literature.  Then,  after  a  long  torpor,  men 
awakened  to  the  conviction  that  their  future  progress 
would  depend  mainly  on  their  further  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature.  Hence  it  is  that  extremes  meet, 
and  that  the  modern  lover  of  nature — whether  as  poet 
or  man  of  science — feels  himself  in  some  respects  nearer 
to  the  primitive  barbarism  of  the  Veda  than  to  the 
scholars  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  even  his  own  Chaucer 
and  Shakespere. 
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Shelley's  Light  and  Colour. 

We  may  now  turn  to  a  characteristic  feature  of  Shelley's 
nature-poetry — his  treatment  of  light  and  colour. 

Shelley's  love  of  light  has  been  well  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Symonds,  who  remarks: — "It  has  been  said  that 
Shelley,  as  a  landscape  painter,  is  decidedly  Turneresque  ; 
and  there  is  much  in  Prometheus  to  justify  this  opinion. 
The  scale  of  colour  is  light  and  aerial,  and  the  darker 
shadows  are  omitted.  An  excess  of  luminousness  seems 
to  be  continually  radiated  from  the  objects  to  which  he 
looks  :  and  in  this  radiation  of  many-coloured  lights  the 
outline  itself  is  apt  to  become  a  little  misty."  It  will  be 
worth  while  to  follow  Shelley's  treatment  of  light  more 
into  detail. 

We  should  expect  him  to  be  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
effects  of  Hght  in  motion.  The  following  are  pictures  of 
flashing  and  intermittent  light : 

"  Lifted  ocean's  dazzling  spray  .  .  . 
Spangles  the  wind  with  lamp-like  waterdrops." 

{Prom.,  ii.  3,  30.) 

"  As  the  bare  green  hill, 
When  some  soft  cloud  vanishes  into  rain, 
Laughs  with  a  thousand  drops  of  sunny  water 
To  the  unpavilioned  sky."    {Prom.,  4,  182.) 

"...  where  the  pebble-paven  shore 
Under  the  quick,  faint  kisses  of  the  sea 
Trembles  and  sparkles  as  with  ecstacy."     {Epip.,  546.; 

"  1  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore. 
Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers,  thrown  .  ,  o 
The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me."    {Dejection,  2.) 

"  As  in  a  brook,  fretted  with  little  waves, 
By  the  light  airs  of  spring — each  riplet  makes 
A  many-sided  mirror  for  the  sun." 

{Orpheus,  59 ;  Forman,  ii.  220.) 

The  second  passage  may  well  be  a  reminiscence  of 
^schylus'  "Innumerable  laughter  of  ocean." 

Compare  also  the  following  passages  from  Shelley's 
I^etters : 
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"The  deep  glens,  which  are  filled  with  the  flashing  light  of  the 
waterfalls."     (Forman,  iv.  3.) 

"The  sea-water,  furiously  agitated   by  the  wind,   shone  with 
sparkles  like  stars."     (Forman,  iv.  11.) 

Shelley  loves  also  to  depict  the  alternations  of  light 
and  shade : 

"  Like  evening  shades  that  o'er  the  mountains  creep." 

{L.  a7id  C,  2,  49.) 
"  And  'twas  delight 
To  see  far  off  the  sunbeams  chase  the  shadows." 

{L.  and  C,  12,  36.) 
"...  as  shadows  on  a  grassy  hill 
Outrun  the  winds  that  chase  them." 

{Athanase,  2,  13.) 

Compare  Fragments  on  Beauty,  2  : 
"  The  shadows  of  the  clouds  are  spotting  the  bosoms  of  the  hills." 

"  The  path  that  wound 
The  vast  and  knotted  trees  around, 
Through  which  slow  shades  were  wandering." 

{R.  and  H.J  102.) 
"  Like  a  storm-extinguished  day 
Travelled  o'er  by  dying  gleams."    {Prom.,  i.  678.) 

"  The  sea,  in  storm  or  calm, 
Heaven's  ever-changing  shadow,  spread  below." 

{Prom.,  I,  27.) 
"  And  wherever  her  airy  footstep  trod, 
Her  trailing  hair  from  the  grassy  sod 
Erased  its  light  vestige  with  shadowy  sweep, 
Like  a  sunny  storm  o'er  the  dark  green  deep." 

{Sensitive  Plant,  2,  25.) 

A  similar  effect  is  described  in  Alastor,  310 : 

"  The  wind  swept  strongly  from  the  shore,  . 
Blackening  the  waves." 

with  which  compare  Athanase,  2,  50: 

"...  o'er  [his]  visage    .  .  a  swift  shadow  ran, 
Like  wind  upon  some  forest-bosomed  lake. 
Glassy  and  dark." 

Shelley's  use  of  the  words  shade  and  shadow  is  often 
peculiar.      These  words   with   him   do   not   necessarily 
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imply  darkness,  but  simply  diminished  light.  This  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  song  of  the  Third  Spirit  in  Prome- 
theus (i,  732) : 

"  When  a  Dream  with  plumes  of  flame 
To  his  pillow  hovering  came,  .  .  . 
And  the  world  a  while  below 
Wore  the  shade  its  lustre  made  " 

As  a  Dream  or  Spirit  could  not  cast  a  shade,  the  word 
must  here  signify  the  dispersed,  diminished  lustre  of  the 
**  plumes  of  flame." 

In  Alastor,  123  : 

"  When  the  moon 
Filled  the  mysterious  halls  with  floating  shades," 

shades  may,  of  course,  have  its  usual  meaning,  but  the 
passage  would,  perhaps,  be  more  forcible  if  we  suppose 
that  here,  too,  shades  means  "  shades  of  light"  or  *'  faint, 
uncertain  light."  When  the  moon  rises,  it  is  more  natural 
to  think  of  its  light  than  of  the  shade  cast  by  that  light. 
Compare : 

"  The  dim  and  horned  moon  hung  low,  and  poured 
A  sea  of  lustre  on  the  horizon's  verge 
That  overflowed  its  mountains.     Yellow  mist 
Filled  the  unbounded  atmosphere,  and  drank 
Wan  moonlight  even  to  fulness."     {Alastor,  602.) 

"  Through  a  dark  chasm  to  the  east,  in  the  long  perspective  of  a 
portal  glittering  with  the  unnumbered  riches  of  the  subterranean 
world,  shone  the  broad  moon,  pouring  in  one  yellow  and  unbroken 
stream  her  horizontal  beams."    {Assassins.) 

When  Shelley  calls  the  sea  "  heaven's  ever-changing 
shadow,"  he  includes  the  bright  reflection  of  the  sky  as 
well  as  the  shadows  of  dark  clouds  :  shadow,  in  fact,  is 
here  equivalent  to  "reflection."  Compare  Prometheus 
3,  2,  18,  "the  fields  of  Heaven-reflecting  sea";  also 
Laon  and  Cythna,  i,  20  and  12,  36,  "the  green  and 
glancing  shadows  of  the  sea ",  "  shades  beautiful  and 
bright  ",  and  Rosalind  and  Helen,  1 1 52  : 

** .  .  .  beside  his  cheek. 
The  snowy  column  from  its  shade 
Caught  whiteness." 
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Shelley  has  a  keen  eye  for  atmospheric  effects  of  light 
and  colour : 

"  I  [the  air]  had  clothed,  since  Earth  uprose 
Its  wastes  in  colours  not  their  own."    {Prom.,  i,  82.) 

"  And  the  bright  air  o'er  every  shape  did  weave 
Intenser  hues."       {L.  and  6'.,  3,  3.) 

"  As  from  the  all-surrounding  air 
The  earth  takes  hues  obscure  and  strange, 
When  storm  and  earthquake  linger  there'' 

(/?.  and  H.,  729.) 

**  Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  night."      {Dejection,  i.) 

"  Two  .  .  wings  .  .  dyed  in  the  ardours  of  the  atmosphere." 

{W.ofA.,Z7-) 
"  Where  the  air  is  no  prism  .  .  . 
And  the  cavern  crags  wear  not 
The  radiance  of  heaven."     {Prom  ,  ii.  3,  74.) 

"  The  clouds  .  .  .  who  have  blended 
The  colours  of  the  air  since  first  extended, 
It  cradled  the  young  world."   (Z.  and  C,  2,  5  ) 

**  Like  joy  which  riseth  up, 
As  from  the  earth,  clothing  with  golden  clouds 
The  desert  of  our  life."     {Prom.,  ii.  i,  10.) 

Compare  the  following  passages  from  the  Letters  : 

"  From  the  boat  the  effect  of  the  scenery  was  inexpressibly 
delightful.  The  colours  of  the  water  and  the  air  breathe  over  all 
things  here  [Baiae]  the  radiance  of  their  own  beauty."  (Forman, 
iv.  17.) 

"  The  water  of  this  pool  .  .  is  as  transparent  as  the  air, 
so  that  the  stones  and  sand  at  the  bottom  seem  as  if  trembling  in 
the  light  of  noonday."     (Forman,  iv.  8.) 

The  latter  passage  also  illustrates  Shelley's  treatment 
of  light  seen  through  water : 

**  This  lady  never  slept,  but  lay  in  trance 
All  night  within  the  fountain  .  .  . 
Through  the  green  splendour  of  the  water  deep 
She  saw  the  constellations  reel  and  dance." 

{W,of  A.,iZ.) 
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Shelley  gives  us  some  beautiful  pictures  of  light  seen 
through  foliage : 

"  The  green  light  which  shifting  overhead 
Some  tangled  bower  of  vines  around  me  shed." 

{L.  and  C,  2,  i.) 

"  High  above  was  spread 
The  emerald  heaven  of  trees  of  unknown  kind." 

(L.  and  C,  12,  18.) 

"  Like  sunlight  through  acacia  woods  at  even." 

{L.  andC.,7, 11.) 

"  Her  cheeks  and  lips  most  fair, 
Changing  their  hue  like  lilies,  newly  blown. 
Beneath  a  bright  acacia's  shadowy  hair, 
Waved  by  the  wind  amid  the  sunny  noon." 

(Z.  and  C,  8,  30.) 

"  And  the  Naiad-like  Hly  of  the  vale, 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passion  so  pale. 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green." 

(Sensitive  F/anf,  i,  21.) 

"...  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  prankt  under  boughs  of  embowering  blossom. 
With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting  through 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue." 

{Sensitive  Plant ^  ij  4^  ) 

"  Under  the  green  and  golden  atmosphere 
Which  noon-tide  kindles  through  the  woven  leaves." 

{Prom. J  ii.  2,  75) 

"  Parasite  flowers  illume  with  dewy  gems 
The  lampless  halls,  and  when  they  fade,  the  sky 
Peeps  through  their  winter-woof  of  tracery 
With  moonlight  patches,  or  star  atoms  keen, 
Or  fragments  of  the  day's  intense  serene  ; — 
Working  mosaic  on  their  Parian  iloors."     {Epip.,  502.) 

Similar  to  the  above  passages  is  Laon  and  Cythna^ 
2,  29: 

"  Her  white  arms  lifted  through  the  shadowy  stream 
Of  her  loose  hair." 

He  gives  us  a  different  picture  of  transmitted  light  in  : 

"The  hill 
Looks  hoary  through  the  white  electric  rain  " 

{Letter  to  M.  G.y  12"^.) 
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Refracted  light: 

"  The  beams  of  sunset  hung  their  rainbow  hues 
High  'mid  the  shifting  domes  of  sheeted  spray." 

{Alastor,  334.) 
*'  Or  when  the  beams  of  the  invisible  moon, 
Or  sun,  from  many  a  prism,  within  the  cave 
Their  gem-born  shadows  to  the  water  gave." 

{L.  and  C,  7,  20.) 

But  the  most  elaborate  and  vivid  of  Shelley's  light- 
pictures  are  those  which  deal  with  reflection.  In  his 
Fragments  on  Beauty  he  asks  : 

"  Why  is  the  reflection  in  that  canal  more  beautiful  than  the 
objects  it  reflects  ?  The  colours  are  more  vivid,  and  yet  blended 
with  greater  harmony  ;  the  opening  from  within  into  the  soft  and 
tender  colours  of  the  distant  wood,  and  the  intersection  of  the 
mountain  lines,  surpass  and  misrepresent  truth." 

The  following  are  examples  of  reflected  light : 

"  He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom."    {Prom.,  i,  743.) 

*'  The  keen  sky-cleaving  mountains 
From  icy  spires  of  sunlike  radiance 
Fling  the  dawn."     {Prom.,i\.  3,  28.) 

"  Upon  that  rock  a  mighty  column  stood    .     .    , 
.  .  .  and  when  the  shades  of  evening  lie 
On  Earth  and  Ocean,  its  curved  summits  cast 
The  sunken  daylight  far  through  the  aerial  waste." 

{L.  and  C,  3,  12.) 

With  the  second  passage  compare  Alastor,  352  : 

"...  Caucasus,  whose  icy  summits  shone 
Among  the  stars  Uke  sunlight." 

With  the  third  Laon  and  Cythna,  12,  19: 
"  Vast  caves  of  marble  radiance." 

Of  reflected  colour : 

"  And  she  unveiled  her  bosom,  and  the  green 
And  glancing  shadows  of  the  sea  did  play 
O'er  its  marmoreal  depth.'*    (Z.  and  C,  i,  20.) 
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"  High  above  was  spread 
The  emerald  heaven  of  trees  of  unknown  kind, 
Whose  moonlike  blooms  and  bright  fruit  overhead 
A  shadow,  which  was  light,  upon  the  waters  shed," 

(Z.  andC,  12,  18.) 

"  And  floating  waterlilies,  broad  and  bright, 
Which  lit  the  oak  that  overhung  the  hedge 
With  moonlight  beams  of  their  own  watery  light." 

{Recollection^  4 ) 

"  The  dark  and  azure  well 
Sparkled  beneath  the  shower  of  her  bright  tears, 
And  every  little  circlet  where  they  fell 
Flung  to  the  cavern-roof  inconstant  spheres 
And  intertangled  lines  of  light."     ( W.  of  A.,  25.) 

"...  the  sunny  beams 
Which,  from  the  bright  vibrations  of  the  pool, 
Were  thrown  upon  the  rafters  and  the  roof 
Of  boughs  and  leaves." 

{Urifinished Drama,  Yorrmxi,  ii.  109.) 

"  As  from  the  rose  which  the  pale  priestess  kneels 
To  gather  for  her  festal  crown  of  flowers 
The  aerial  crimson  falls,  flushing  her  cheek." 

{Prom.,  I,  467.) 

"  A  green  and  glowing  light,  like  that  which  drops 
From  folded  lihes  in  which  glowworms  dwell." 

{W.  of  A.,  39.) 

Pictures  of  objects  reflected  in  water  are  very  numerous 
in  Shelley's  poetry,  especially  in  Alastor ;  there  are  many 
examples  in  Prometheus  also,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
his  poetry  generally. 

"  The  bright  stars  shining  in  the  breathless  sea." 

(Z.  and  C,  3,  11.) 

"  The  glow  of  blazing  roofs  shone  far  o'er  the  white  Ocean's  flow." 

(Z.  and  C,  3,  11.) 

"  Her  dark  and  deepening  eyes. 
Which,  as  twin  phantoms  of  one  star  that  lies 
O'er  a  dim  well,  move,  though  the  star  reposes." 

(Z.  and  C,  6,  33.) 

"  As  the  sharp  stars  pierce  winter's  crystal  air 
And  gaze  upon  themselves  within  the  sea." 

{Profn,^,  193) 
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"  His  wan  eyes 
Gaze  on  the  empty  scene  as  vacantly 
As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in  heaven." 

{Alastor^  200.) 

"  The  bright  arch  of  rainbow  clouds 
And  pendent  mountains  seen  in  the  calm  lake." 

{Alastor,  213.) 

"  I  cannot  tell  my  joy,  when  o'er  a  lake 
Upon  a  drooping  bough  with  nightshade  twined 
I  saw  two  halcyons  clinging  downward 
.     .    .     and  in  the  deep  there  lay 
Those  lovely  forms  imaged  as  in  a  sky." 

{Prom.,  iii.  4,  78.) 

"  Banks,  whose  yellow  flowers 
For  ever  gaze  on  their  own  drooping  eyes, 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  calm."     {Alastor,  406.) 

"  And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all. 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess, 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness." 

{Sensitive  Plant,  i,  18.) 

•*  The  rivulet    .     .     through  the  plain  in  tranquil  wanderings  crept, 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
That  overhung  its  quietness."     {Alastor,  494.) 

"  And  the  pools  where  winter  rains 
Image  all  their  roof  of  leaves." 

{Invitation,  50.) 

"  And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day.** 

{West  Wind,Z') 

"  The  pools  .  .  .  each  seemed  as  'twere  a  little  sky  .  ,  . 
In  which  the  lovely  forests  grew 
As  in  the  upper  air."     {Recollection,  53.) 

The  most  elaborate  is  that  in  Alastor,  457 : 

"  Beyond,  a  well. 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent  wave. 
Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above, 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky,  darting  between  their  chasms  ; 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  foliaged  lattice  twinkling  fair. 
Or  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  moon, 
Or  gorgeous  insect  floating  motionless. 
Unconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gaze  of  noon." 
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In  Prometheus,  ii.  i,  17,  two  of  Shelley's  favourite 
elements — reflection  in  water  and  changing,  intermittent 
light  and  colour — are  combined  in  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  his  dawn-pictures: 

"  The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still 
Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  morn 
Beyond  the  purple  mountains :  through  a  chasm 
Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake 
Reflects  it  :  now  it  wanes  :  it  gleams  again 
As  the  waves  fade,  and  as  the  burning  threads 
Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  pale  air : 
'Tis  lost !  and  through  yon  peaks  of  cloudlike  snow 
The  roseate  sun-light  quivers." 

Wordsworth's  contrast  of  intermittence  and  pei- 
manence  of  reflection  in  his  description  of  Peele 
Castle : 

"  Whene'er  I  looked,  thy  image  still  was  there  ; 
It  trembled,  but  it  never  passed  away," 

evidently  impressed  Shelley,  for  he  repeats  this  image — 
so  characteristic  of  Wordsworth,  so  uncharacteristic  of 
himself — in  his  own  poetry  : 

"  Within  the  surface  of  the  fleeting  river 
The  wrinkled  image  of  the  city  lay, 
Immovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 
It  trembles,  but  it  never  fades  away." 

{Evening,  3,  Forman,  ii.  260.) 

"  Within  the  surface  of  Time's  fleeting  river 
Its  [Athens']  wrinkled  image  lies,  as  then  it  lay 
Immovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 
It  trembles,  but  it  cannot,pass  away  !  " 

{Liberty,  6,  Forman,  i.  454.) 

"  And  where  within  the  surface  of  the  river 
The  shadows  of  the  massy  temples  He, 
And  never  are  erased — but  tremble  ever  "... 

Shelley's  love  of  brightness  is  shown  in  his  identifica- 
tion of  colour  with  light : 

«  The  light 
Of  wave-reflected  flowers."  {Prom.  iii.  2,31.) 
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"  Budding,  blown,  or  odour-faded  blooms, 
Which  star  the  winds  with  points  of  coloured  light, 
As  they  rain  through  them."     {Pro7n.,  iii.  3,  137.) 

An  expansion  oi  Alastor^  438  and  484  : 

"...  the  parasites, 
Starred  with  ten  thousand  blossoms." 

"  Soft  mossy  lawns  .  .  . 
Fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyed  with  blooms 
Minute,  yet  beautiful." 

Like  most  modern  poets,  Shelley  has  a  strong  sense  of 
colour-contrast  : 

"  Orange  and  lemon  groves  .  .  .  whose  golden  globes  contrasted 
with  the  white  walls  and  dark  green  leaves."  {Letters ^  Forman, 
iv.  19.) 

"  Bright  golden  globes 
Of  fruit,  suspended  in  their  own  green  heaven." 

{Prom.^  iii.  3,  139.) 

"  Those  globes  of  deep-red  gold 
Which  in  the  wood  the  strawberry-tree  doth  bear, 
Suspended  in  their  emerald  atmosphere." 

{Marenghi,  13,  Forman,  ii.  182.) 

"  Those  bright  leaves,  whose  decay, 
Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale. 
Rivals  the  pride  of  summer."     {Alastor,  584.) 

"  When  red  morn  made  paler  the  pale  moon." 

{Alastor,  137.) 

"  When  the  waves  beneath  the  starlight  flee 
O'er  the  yellow  sands  with  silver  feet." 

{R.  and  H.,  782.) 

"  And  every  shepherdess  of  Ocean's  flocks. 
Who  drives  her  white  waves  over  the  green  sea." 

{IV.  0/ A.,  10.) 

He  has  the  old  Celtic  contrast  of  blood  and  snow  : 

"  Blood  stains  the  snowy  foam  of  the  tumultuous  deep." 

{L.  and  C.J  I,  II.) 

If  we  turn  now  to  Shelley's  predecessors,  we  find — as 
we  should  expect — colour-contrast  fully  developed  in 
Milton : 

"  Russet  lawns  and  fallows  gray." 

"  The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yelloA*  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose." 
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Another  Puritan  poet — Andrew  Marvell — has  antici- 
pated the  first-quoted  colour-contrast  of  Shelley  in  his 
Bermudas : 

"  He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night." 

I  have  not  any  examples  of  colour-contrast  in  Chaucer 
or  Shakespere  to  hand,  but  they  could  no  doubt  easily 
be  found. 

Milton  seems  to  have  the  first  examples  of  transmitted 
and  interrupted  light.  The  two  classical  passages  are 
in  L Allegro  and  //  Penseroso  : 

*•  Many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid 

Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade." 
**  Storied  window  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light." 

But  I  cannot  recall  any  examples  of  reflected  light  in 
Milton.     I  have  noted  one  in  Shakespere  : 

"  When  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass, 
Decking  with  silver  pearl  the  bladed  grass.*' 

Even  Wordsworth's  pictures  of  reflected  light  are  not 
remarkable  either  for  elaborateness  or  beauty  : 

"  Let  .  .  .  the  swan  on  still  St.  Mary' s  lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow." 

"  And  lo  !  these  waters,  steeled 
By  breezeless  air  to  smoothest  polish,  yield 
A  vivid  repetition  of  the  stars." 

The  poetry  of 

"  Whene'er  I  looked,  thy  image  still  was  there  ; 
It  trembled,  but  it  never  passed  away," 

lies  rather  in  the  thought  than  the  picture  itself. 

The  following  are  examples  of  Wordsworth's  treatment 
of  transmitted  light : 

*'  And  while  those  lofty  poplars  gently  wave 
Their  tops,  between  them  comes  and  goes  a  sky 
Bright  as  the  glimpses  of  eternity." 

"  How  delicate  the  leafy  veil 
Through  which  yon  house  of  God 
Gleams  mid  the  peace  of  this  deep  dell  I " 
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He  has  one  beautiful  picture  of  changing  colour — 

"  He  spoke  of  plants  that  hourly  change 
Their  blossoms  through  a  boundless  range 
Of  interminghng  hues  ;  with  budding,  fading,  faded  flowers 
They  stand,  the  wonder  of  the  bowers, 
From  morn  to  evening  dews." 

This  description  seems  however  to  be  partly  a  remi- 
niscence of  some  passage  in  a  book  of  travels.  The 
third  line  evidently  suggested  part  of  Shelley's  descrip- 
tion in  Prom.y  iii.  3,  137  (p.  320,  above). 

Of  all  English  poets  the  one  whose  treatment  of  light 
bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  Shelley's  is  Coleridge. 

"  The  smoke  from  cottage  chimneys,  tinged  with  light, 
Rises  in  columns."     {Ihe  Picture^ 

"  The  sea  ....  the  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue 
Betwixt  two  isles  of  purple  shadow."    {Limetree  Bower.) 

"  Like  a  summer  shower. 
Whose  dews  fling  sunshine  from  the  noontide  bower." 

{The  Visionary  Hope.) 

"  Whilst  through  my  half-closed  eyelids  I  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main." 

{Eolian  Harp^ 

"  The  roaring  dell  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep. 
And  only  speckled  by  the  midday  sun." 

{Limetree  Bower.) 

" ....  In  the  wood 
,  ,  ,  .  Mid  the  chequer-work  of  light  and  shade." 

{Re?>iorse,  2,  i.) 

The  last  evidently  a  reminiscence  of  Milton's  "  chequered 
shade." 

Coleridge's  affinity  to  Shelley  is  shown  especially  in 
his  descriptions  of  transmitted  light  and  colour : 

**  And  bedded  sand  that,  veined  with  various  dyes. 
Gleams  through  thy  bright  transparence  ! "    {River  Otter.) 

"  The  unripe  flax. 
When  through  its  half-transparent  stalks  at  eve 
The  level  sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light." 

{Fears  in  Solitude.) 

**  Pale  beneath  the  blaze  [of  the  sun] 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage."     {Limetree  Bower) 
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And  in  his  elaborate  pictures  of  reflection  in  water : 

"  The  woodbine  bower, 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  breeze, 
Over  their  dim,  fast-moving  shadows  hung, 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely-moving  river-pool."     {Keepsake^ 

"  And  thou  too,  dearest  Stream  !  no  pool  of  thine 
....  did  e'er  reflect  the  stately  virgin's  robe, 
The  face,  the  form  divine  .... 
The  sportive  tyrant  with  her  left  hand  plucks 
The  heads  of  tall  flowers  that  behind  her  grow  .... 
Scatters  them  on  the  pool !     Then  all  the  charm 
Is  broken— all  that  phantom-world  so  fair 
Vanishes,  and  a  thousand  circlets  spread, 
And  each  mis-shapes  the  other  .... 
And  soon  the  fragments  dim  of  lovely  forms 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror ;  and  behold 
Each  wild-flower  on  the  marge  inverted  there, 
And  there  the  half-uprooted  tree— but  where, 
O  where,  the  virgin's  snowy  arm,  that  leaned 
On  its  bare  branch .?"     {The  Picture) 

These  two  passages  may  well  have  suggested  Words- 
worth's favourite  image  of  trembling  but  persistent 
reflection.  Coleridge  has  another  very  elaborate  picture 
of  reflection  in  Remorse^  ii.,  i : 

"  There's  a  lake  in  the  midst. 
And  round  its  banks  tall  wood  that  branches  over, 
And  makes  a  kind  of  faery  forest  grow 
Down  in  the  water.     At  the  further  end 
A  puny  cataract  falls  on  the  lake  ; 
And  there,  a  curious  sight !  you  see  its  shadow 
For  ever  curling,  hke  a  wreath  of  smoke, 
Up  through  the  foliage  of  those  faery  trees." 

But  Coleridge  does  not  appear  to  have — any  more 
than  Wordsworth  or  Milton — any  examples  of  reflected 
light  or  colour  as  distinguished  from  the  reflection  of 
definite  objects  :  Shelley's  picture  of  the  "  lake-reflected 
sun"  illumining  the  "yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom" 
seems  to  be  entirely  his  own. 

It  can  hardly  be  a  mere  chance — this  exceptional 
development  of  the  sense  of  light  in  the  two  most  intel- 
lectual poets  of  their  age.      Shelley  himself  associates 

Y  2 
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light  with  intellect — remarkably  enough,  with  especial 
reference  to  Coleridge — in  the  Letter  to  Maria  Gisbome^ 
202  : 

"  You  will  see  Coleridge — he  who  sits  obscure 
In  the  exceeding  lustre,  and  the  pure, 
Intense  irradiation  of  a  mind, 
Which,  with  its  own  internal  lightning  blind, 
Flags  wearily  through  darkness  and  despair— 
A  cloud-encircled  meteor  of  the  air, 
A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owls." 

Compare /z//2V?«  and  Maddalo,  50: 

**  The  sense  that  he  was  greater  than  his  kind 
Had  struck,  methinks,  his  eagle  spirit  blind 
By  gazing  on  its  own  exceeding  light." 

This  association  has,  indeed,  stamped  itself  on  the 
language  of  everyday  life,  which  contrasts  a  "  bright " 
mind  with  a  "dull"  one,  and  calls  the  age  of  ignorance 
"  the  Dark  Ages." 

The  similarity  between  the  two  poets  in  their  treatment 
of  light  does  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  imitation  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  poet :  the  agreement  is  in  spirit,  not 
in  detail.  The  love  of  light  was  instinctive  both  in 
Coleridge  and  Shelley,  and  was  fostered  by  their  sur- 
roundings. Coleridge  learnt  to  observe  and  love  the 
effects  of  transmitted  and  reflected  light  in  the  shady 
lanes,  and  by  the  rivulets  and  pools  of  his  native  Devon, 
while  Shelley  learnt  the  same  lessons  in  the  woods  of 
Marlow  and  in  his  boat  on  the  Thames. 


We  see,  then,  that  the  main  characteristics  of  Shelley 
as  a  nature-poet :  his  breadth  of  view,  his  sense  of 
structure,  his  love  of  the  changing  and  fleeting,  his 
myth-creating  faculty,  his  treatment  of  light  and  colour 
' — are  all  part  of  his  intellectual  temperament. 


A  STDDY 
OF  SHELLEY'S  "JULIAN  AHD  MADDALO." 

By  H.  S.  SALT. 

Read  before  the  Shelley  Society^   Wednesday,  April  iiih,  il 


Julian  and  Maddalo:  a  Conversation,  is  well-known  to 
all  Shelley  students  as  the  poetical  record  of  Shelley's 
visit  to  Byron  at  Venice  in  the  summer  of  1818.  Julian 
is  obviously  a  portrait  of  Shelley,  Maddalo  of  Byron  ; 
and  the  conversation,  which  is  related  by  the  former,  is 
less  a  continued  dialogue  than  a  broken  narrative,  which 
extends  over  two  days,  and  is  loosely  connected  by  the 
thread  of  the  argument  which  is  resumed  from  time  to 
time.  On  the  first  day  Julian  and  Count  Maddalo  ride 
together  in  the  evening  on  the  sandy  flat  of  the  Lido  ; 
and  their  conversation,  at  first  cheerful,  grows  serious  as 
they  turn  homeward.  Free-will  and  destiny  are  the 
subjects  of  their  discussion  ;  Julian  maintaining  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  and  therefore  the  perfectibility  of  man- 
kind ;  while  Maddalo  takes  a  darker  and  more  despondent 
view  of  the  capabilities  and  prospects  of  humanity.  At 
the  close  of  their  ride  they  embark  in  Maddalo's  gon- 
dola, and  are  rowed  to  a  point  from  which  they  can  view 
the  sunset  to  greater  advantage ;  the  sight  of  a  madhouse, 
standing  "in  strong  and  black  relief  "  against  the  western 
sky,  affording  Maddalo  fresh  material  for  his  pessimistic 
reflections.  The  next  day,  Julian  calls  at  Maddalo's 
palace,  and,  while  waiting  for  the-count,  renews  his  friend- 
ship with  his  child,  "a  serious,  subtle,  wild,  yet  gentle 
being,"  in  whom  we  recognize  a  portrait  of  Allegra,  the 
daughter  of  Byron  and  Claire  Clairmont.  On  Maddalo's 
appearance,  the  argument  of  the  previous  day  is  recom- 
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menced  with  still  greater  vigour,  Julian  asserting  that 
man's  destiny  is  in  his  own  hands,  while  Maddalo  charges 
him  with  talking  "  Utopia."  Finally  Maddalo  hints  that 
he  knows  a  madman  who  is  a  melancholy  example  of 
the  result  of  such  Utopian  reasoning,  and  suggests  that 
they  should  visit  him,  a  challenge  which  is  readily  ac- 
cepted by  Julian,  who  feels  confident  that  the  madness 
is  due  to  the  want,  and  not  to  the  adoption,  of  his  opti- 
mistic creed.  They  accordingly  set  out  in  a  gondola  to 
the  same  madhouse  which  they  had  seen  overnight,  and 
being  conducted  to  the  maniac's  room  they  overhear  him 
in  a  long  soliloquy,  which  occupies  no  less  than  two 
hundred  lines — a  third  of  the  whole  poem. 

This  brings  me  to  that  part  o{  Julian  and  Maddalo  of 
which  it  is  my  special  object  to  speak — the  story  of  the 
maniac.  Until  quite  lately  this  story  has  been  generally 
regarded  as  either  a  purely  imaginary  sketch,  or  as  per- 
haps a  record  of  some  actual  visit  to  a  Venetian  mad- 
house ;  and  a  great  portion  of  Jtdian  and  Maddalo  has 
thus  been  involved  in  apparently  hopeless  obscurity,  the 
references  in  the  maniac's  story  being  almost  entirely 
unintelligible,  and  the  poem  as  a  whole  being  sadl)^ 
over-weighted  by  the  large  proportion  of  lines  assigned 
to  what  seemed  to  be  a  minor  and  unimportant  episode. 
Who,  then,  is  this  so-called  "  maniac,"  this  mysterious 
personage,  who  has  in  reality  more  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  central  figure  of  the  poem  than  Julian  and 
Maddalo  themselves  }  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  believe 
the  character  of  the  maniac  to  be,  like  most  of  Shelley's 
sketches,  a  piece  of  poetical  autobiography.  We  have  in 
fact  two  pictures  of  Shelley  in  this  poem  :  in  Julian  we 
see  him  as  he  was  in  1818,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
Byron  ;  in  the  maniac,  or  deserted  lover,  we  see  him  as 
he  had  been,  or  at  any  rate  as  he  conceived  himself  to 
have  been,  four  years  earlier,  at  the  time  of  the  parting 
from  Harriet.  The  maniac's  story  is  an  idealized  record 
of  the  disastrous  termination  of  his  connection  with 
Harriet,  and,  as  such,  it  ought  to  be  read  and  studied 
together  with  that  passage  of  his  life.  I  do  not  of  course 
mean  that  every  detail  will  be  made  clear  on  this  hypo- 
thesis, for  there  is  still  much  that  is  mysterious  and 
obscure,  though  I  suspect  that  light  would  be  thrown 
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even  on  this  part,  if  we  could  have  the  full  story  of  the 
separation.  But  at  any  rate  we  shall  no  longer  be  com- 
pelled to  shirk  the  interpretation  of  this  portion  o^ Julian 
and  Maddalo  by  assuming  that,  as  the  speaker  was  a 
maniac,  he  was  privileged,  or  perhaps  dramatically 
required,  to  talk  unintelligible  nonsense.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  we  shall  find  that  if  he  was  afflicted 
with  madness,  it  was  a  madness  not  entirely  devoid 
of  method. 

This  view  of  the  maniac's  story,  as  a  piece  of  poetical 
self-portraiture,  has  not  altogether  escaped  observation, 
though  it  has  been  mostly  overlooked  by  the  chief 
authorities  on  Shelley.  In  an  article  on  Shelley  in  the 
Westminster  Review  for  January,  1858,  the  writer  re- 
marked that  "  the  strain  on  Shelley's  mind  was  too 
much,  and  he  became  for  a  time  insane,  and  so  describes 
himself  in  Julian  and  Maddalol'  In  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  October,  1 861,  it  is  hinted  that,  "we  cannot 
tell  how  much  of  the  maniac  in  Julian  and  Maddalo 
may  not  be  taken  from  the  history  of  his  own  mind." 
Again  in  Dr.  Todhunter's  Study  oj  Shelley,  published 
in  1880,  the  truth  was  very  clearly  stated  as  follows: 
"  Shelley  depicts  himself  in  his  poems  with  even  greater 
persistence  than  Byron  ;  and  this  victim  of  misfortune 
[/>,,  the  maniac  in  Julian  and  Maddalo]  is  one  more  piece 
of  ideal  self-portraiture."  I  cannot  help  thinking  also 
that  Lady  Shelley  was  hinting  at  the  same  fact  in  the 
Shelley  Memorials,  when  she  remarked  that  "  the  soliloquy 
of  the  poor  maniac  is  dusky  and  thick  with  human  pas- 
sion and  pathos — the  whole  tragedy  of  a  sorrowful  life 
brought  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages/' 

It  certainly  seemed  hardly  likely  that  Shelley  would 
leave  7to  records  of  this  period  of  his  life.  We  were  dis- 
tinctly told  in  the  Shelley  Memorials  in  1859,  first,  that 
the  true  story  of  the  separation  from  Harriet  had  never 
been  given,  and  secondly,  that  it  would  some  day  be 
given  from  autograph  documents.  These  were  Lady 
Shelley's  words :  "  We  who  bear  his  name,  and  are  of 
his  family,  have  in  our  possession  papers  written  by  his 
own  hand,  which  in  after  years  may  make  the  story  of 
his  life  complete,  and  which  few  now  living,  except 
Shelley's  own  children,  have  ever  perused." 
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Having  this  sentence  in  mind,  I,  for  one,  felt  confident, 
when  Professor  Dowden's  Life  of  Shelley  was  announce^J, 
that  the  full  story  was  at  last  about  to  be  published,  and 
that  the  mysterious  passages  in  fuliayi  and  Maddalo 
would  be  cleared  up  with  the  rest.  The  result  was  dis- 
appointing in  the  extreme ;  for  though  Professor  Dowden, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  had  access  to  all  the  Shelley 
papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Shelley  family,  with  per- 
mission to  make  use  of  them  without  reserve,  there  is  no 
trace  or  mention  in  his  book  of  any  such  important  docu- 
ments as  those  to  which  Lady  Shelley  had  alluded  ; 
while  he  appeared  to  be  completely  ignorant  of  the  real 
purport  of  the  maniac's  story  in  fulian  and  Maddalo. 
"  We  cannot  guess,"  he  said,  "  in  this  instance,  of  what 
original  the  painting  \i.e.,  the  character  of  the  maniac] 
presents  an  idealization."  How  Shelley's  chief  bio- 
grapher, with  the  use  of  all  the  private  family  documents, 
and  with  Dr.  Todhunter's  clear  statement  before  him  to 
the  effect  that  the  character  of  the  maniac  is  a  piece  of 
ideal  self-portraiture,  could  fail  even  to  guess  at  the 
original  of  the  picture,  is  another  of  those  mysteries 
that  seem  destined  to  afflict  the  Shelley  student  to 
the  end. 

I  began  to  wonder  if  the  theory  which  I  had  long  held 
concerning  this  part  of  Julian  and  Maddalo  could  be, 
after  all,  a  mistake.  But  when  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
the  Academy,  setting  forth  the  argument  in  favour  of 
this  view,  appeared  in  print  in  March,  1887,  Professor 
Dowden  at  once  signified  his  agreement.  "  I  have  not  a 
doubt,"  he  wrote,  "  that  Mr.  Salt  is  right  in  holding  that 
the  utterances  of  the  maniac  in  Julian  and  Maddalo  are 
an  idealized  record  of  Shelley's  relations  with  his  first 
wife  in  1814";  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  other  Shelley 
students  had  privately  written  to  him  to  the  same  effect. 
A  paper  on  Julian  and  Maddalo,  by  Miss  Arabella 
Shore,  one  of  these  correspondents,  written  quite  inde- 
pendently of  my  letter  to  the  Academy,  though  advancing 
very  similar  views,  was  published  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  October,  1887.  I  will  now  proceed  to  an 
examination  of  the  arguments  themselves,  which  I  have 
only  kept  back  hitherto  in  order  to  make  their  general 
purport  fully  intelligible  before  entering  into  details,  and 
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to   show  that  there  is  at  least  a  priind  facie  case  for 
believing  them  to  be  true. 

I.  First,  let  us  consider  the  various  references  made 
by  Shelley  himself  to  the  character  of  the  maniac,  in  all 
of  which  there  is  a  significance  of  tone  which  certainly 
implies  that  the  picture  is  not  merely  imaginary.  "  Of  the 
maniac,"  he  says  in  the  Preface  to  Julian  and  Maddalo, 
"  I  can  give  no  information.  He  seems  by  his  own 
account  to  have  been  disappointed  in  love.  He  was 
evidently  a  very  cultivated  and  amiable  person  when  in 
his  right  senses.  His  story,  told  at  length,  might  be 
like  many  other  stories  of  the  same  kind  :  the  uncon- 
nected exclamations  of  his  agony  will  perhaps  be  found 
a  sufficient  comment  for  the  text  of  every  heart."  In 
the  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt,  dated  August  15th,  1819,  in 
which  the  manuscript  of  Julian  and  Maddalo  was  in- 
closed, there  are  some  still  more  significant  remarks. 
*'  I  send  you,"  writes  Shelley,  "  a  little  poem  to  give 
to  Oilier  for  publication,  but  without  my  name.  ...  It 
was  composed  last  year  at  Este  ;  two  of  the  characters 
you  will  recognize  ;  and  the  third  is  also  in  some  degree 
a  painting  from  nature,  but  with  respect  to  time  and 
place  ideal.  ...  I  do  not  particularly  wish  this  poem  to 
be  known  as  mine ;  but  at  all  events  I  would  not  put 
my  name  to  it.  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  is  best 
to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  or  to  publish  it." 

Who  but  Shelley  himself  could  have  been  the  original 
of  this  "  painting  from  nature  "  t  There  is  no  mention 
in  any  of  his  letters  of  his  having  accompanied  Byron  on 
a  visit  to  a  Venetian  madhouse,  or  of  his  meeting  any 
one  who  could  possibly  have  suggested  the  incident  of 
the  distracted  lover ;  indeed,  the  scene  of  the  incident 
was  obviously  not  at  Venice,  since  it  is  said  to  be  ideal 
in  respect  to  place,  as  well  as  time.  Again,  what  can 
have  been  the  reason  why  Shelley  gave  such  urgent 
directions  thdX  Julian  and  Maddalo  was  to  be  published 
anonymously,  and  why  Leigh  Hunt  did  not  publish 
it  at  all — for  it  did  not  appear  till  the  publication  of  the 
Posthumous  Poems  in  1824.?  Mr.  Forman  suggests  that 
Leigh  Hunt  "probably  thought  it  well  to  stop  the  issue, 
on  account  of  the  unmistakable  personality  of  two  of 
the  characters  depicted — Byron  and  Shelley."     But,  on 
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the  other  hand,  it  might  be  supposed  that  Shelley's 
friend  would  have  been  glad  to  publish  a  poem  which, 
as  Mr.  Rossetti  has  pointed  out,  would  probably  have 
increased  its  author's  reputation  among  ordinary  readers 
by  the  interest  excited  through  the  introduction  of 
Byron's  character.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  Shelley's 
wish  to  publish  the  poem  anonymously  was  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  character  of  the  maniac,  he  had  partially 
unveiled  his  own  inmost  life  and  feeling  ;  while  for  the 
same  reason  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  being  Shelley's  most 
sympathetic  and  trusted  friend,  presumably  recognized 
the  true  import  of  the  poem,  thought  it  wiser  to  withhold 
it  altogether  from  immediate  publication  ?  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  in  1821  Shelley  gave  similar  injunctions 
concerning  the  anonymous  publication  of  EpipsycJiidion^ 
which  is  closely  akin  to  Julian  and  Maddalo  in  being 
also  a  piece  of  idealized  autobiography. 

There  is  one  other  reference  to  Julian  and  Maddalo 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  a  letter  to  the 
publisher  Oilier,  dated  December  15th,  18 19,  Shelley 
alludes  to  this  subject  when  he  states  that  he  intends 
to  write  three  other  poems,  "  the  subjects  of  which  will 
all  be  drawn  from  dreadful  or  beautiful  realities,  as  that 
of  this  was  "  {i.e.,  o^  Julian  and  Maddalo).  Thus  we  have 
it  directly  stated  by  Shelley  that  the  subject  oi  Julian 
and  Maddalo  was  drawn  from  a  reality  ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  he  was  referring  merely  to  his  visit 
to  Byron  at  Venice,  since  the  incident  of  the  madhouse 
occupies,  as  I  have  already  said,  so  conspicuous  a  posi- 
tion in  the  poem.  From  the  allusions  I  have  quoted, 
even  apart  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  poem, 
the  inference  would  be  inevitable  that  this  is  one  of 
Shelley's  many  subjective  and  autobiographical  studies, 
of  course  idealized,  as  he  says,  with  respect  to  time  and 
place,  but  nevertheless  in  the  main,  "a  painting  from 
nature." 

II.  Secondly,  the  account  of  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  maniac,  as  given  in  the  poem,  will  be  seen  to  be 
very  applicable  to  Shelley  himself.  I  will  mention  three 
striking  points  of  similarity,  and  there  are  others  to  be 
noted  later,  in  the  maniac's  own  speech. 

(i)  BdieJ  in  human  perjectibtlity .      To  Julian,  who 
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has  been   arguing   in   favour  of  this  theory,  Maddalo 

replies  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  friend," 
Said  Maddalo,  "my  judgment  will  not  bend 
To  your  opinion,  though  I  think  you  might 
Make  such  a  system  refutation-tight. 
As  far  as  words  go.     I  knew  one  like  you, 
Who  to  this  city  came  some  months  ago. 
With  whom  I  argued  in  this  sort, — and  he 
Is  now  gone  mad — and  so  he  answered  me, 
Poor  fellow  !     But  if  you  would  like  to  go. 
We'll  visit  him,  and  his  wild  talk  will  show 
How  vain  are  such  aspiring  theories." 

It  is  true  that  Julian  hastens  to  disclaim  that  embar- 
rassing similarity  to  the  maniac  with  which  his  friend 
Maddalo  so  politely  credits  him  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  the 
general  sense  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  that  Julian  and 
the  maniac  represent  two  different  aspects  of  the  same 
character — the  confident  idealist,  and  the  disappointed 
idealist. 

(2)  Hatred  of  oppression.  Here  again  Maddalo's  de- 
scription of  the  maniac  might  pass  for  a  description  of 
Shelley : 

"  But  he  was  ever  talking  in  such  sort 
As  you  do — but  more  sadly  ;  he  seemed  hurt, 
Even  as  a  man  with  his  peculiar  wrong. 
To  hear  but  of  the  oppression  of  the  strong. 
Or  those  absurd  deceits  (I  think  with  you 
In  some  respects  you  know)  which  carry  through 
The  excellent  impostors  of  this  earth, 
When  they  outface  detection." 

(3)  The  maniacs  7'ooms.  Maddalo  thus  relates  how  he 
had  fitted  up  rooms  for  the  maniac  at  Venice  : 

"  I  fitted  up  for  him 
These  rooms  beside  the  sea,  to  please  his  whim  ; 
And  sent  him  busts,  and  books,  and  urns  for  flowers, 
Which  had  adorned  his  life  in  happier  hours. 
And  instruments  of  music." 

In  reading  this,  we  are  reminded  of  a  well-known  passage 
in  Epipsychidion,  commencing — 

"  And  I  have  fitted  up  some  chambers  there, 
Looking  towards  the  golden  Eastern  air," 
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in  which  Shelley  imagines  himself  to  be  possessed  of 
just  such  a  dwelling  in  some  Ionian  isle.  The  whole 
description  of  the  maniac  in  Julian  and  Maddalo  should 
be  compared  with  the  account  given  in  the  Preface  to 
Epipsychidion  of  the  writer  to  whom  that  poem  is  play- 
fully attributed — a  character  undoubtedly  meant  for 
that  of  Shelley  himself. 

III.  Thirdly,  we  come  to  the  most  important  subject 
of  all — the  soliloquy  of  the  maniac  himself.  The 
significance  of  the  opening  passage  can  hardly  be 
mistaken  : 

"  Month  after  month,"  he  cried,  "to  bear  this  load, 
And  as  a  jade  urged  by  the  whip  and  goad, 
To  drag  Hfe  on — which  hke  a  heavy  chain 
Lengthens  behind  with  many  a  hnk  of  pain  ; 
And  not  to  speak  my  grief — O,  not  to  dare 
To  give  a  human  voice  to  my  despair  ; 
But  Hve,  and  move,  and,  wretched  thing  !  smile  on, 
As  if  I  never  went  aside  to  groan. 
And  wear  this  mask  of  falsehood  even  to  those 
Who  are  most  dear — not  for  my  own  repose — 
Alas  !  no  scorn,  nor  pain,  nor  hate  could  be 
So  heavy  as  that  falsehood  is  to  me — 
But  that  I  cannot  bear  more  altered  faces 
Than  needs  must  be,  more  cold  and  changed  embraces. 
More  misery,  disappointment,  and  mistrust, 
To  own  me  for  their  father."  ... 

It  is  evident  that  the  last  few  months  of  his  married  life 
with  Harriet  are  here  referred  to.  Imagination  carries 
him  back  to  the  death-in-life  of  those  terrible  days  at 
the  beginning  of  1814,  when  he  found  that  love  had 
departed  from  his  home,  yet  dared  scarcely  whisper  the 
dreadful  secret  to  his  friends.  In  the  poem  addressed 
to  Mary  Godwin  in  June,  18 14,  there  is  a  stanza  which 
so  closely  resembles  some  of  the  lines  I  have  just 
quoted,  that  one  cannot  doubt  they  refer  to  the  same 
period : — 

"  To  sit  and  curb  the  soul's  mute  rage. 

Which  preys  upon  itself  alone  ; 
To  curse  the  life  which  is  the  cage 

Of  fettered  grief  that  dares  not  groan, 
Hiding  from  many  a  careless  eye 
The  scorned  load  of  agony." 
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(2)  In  the  next  passage  to  be  quoted,  the  maniac  is 
questioning  if  he  himself  be  responsible  for  the  misfortunes 
that  have  befallen  him  : 

"  What  Power  delights  to  torture  us  ?     I  know 
That  to  myself  I  do  not  wholly  owe 
What  now  I  suffer,  though  in  part  I  may. 
Alas  !  none  strewed  fresh  flowers  upon  the  way 
Where,  wandering  heedlessly,  I  met  pale  Pain, 
My  shadow,  which  will  leave  me  not  again. 
If  I  have  erred,  there  was  no  joy  in  error, 
But  pain  and  insult  and  unrest  and  terror ; 
I  have  not,  as  some  do,  bought  penitence 
With  pleasure,  and  a  dark  yet  sweet  offence  ; 
For  then,  if  love,  and  tenderness,  and  truth, 
Had  overlived  Hope's  momentary  youth. 
My  creed  should  have  redeemed  me  from  repenting ; 
But  loathed  scorn,  and  outrage  unrelenting, 
Met  love  excited  by  far  other  seeming 
Until  the  end  was  gained." 

This  passage  is,  I  think,  rightly  interpreted  in  the  article 
in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  already  referred  to — "  His 
error,  if  there  was  one,  in  marrying  Harriet,  was  not 
committed  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  had  brought  him 
no  happhiess  ;  he  had  not,  as  many  another  young  man 
might  have  done,  tempted  her  to  an  unlawful  union  ; 
though  indeed  if  she  had  continued  to  love  him,  he  could 
not,  consistently  with  his  creed,  have  repented.  But  she 
now  having,  as  he  believed,  feigned  love  at  first  to  attain 
her  ends,  rejected  the  love  she  had  thus  excited  with 
scorn  and  loathing." 

(3)  He  then  continues  to  insist  that  his  few  faithful 
friends  must  not  know  his  grief. 

"  O  thou,  my  spirit's  mate  ! 
Who,  for  thou  art  compassionate  and  wise, 
Would'st  pity  me  from  thy  most  gentle  eyes, 
If  this  sad  writing  thou  should'st  ever  see  ; 
My  secret  groans  must  be  unheard  by  thee. 
Thou  would'st  weep  tears,  bitter  as  blood,  to  know 
Thy  lost  friend's  incommunicable  woe — 
Ye  few,  by  whom  my  nature  has  been  weighed 
In  friendship,  let  me  not  that  name  degrade, 
By  placing  on  your  hearts  the  secret  load 
Which  crushes  mine  to  dust." 

The  "spirit's  mate/'  here  mentioned  by  Shelley,  is 
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understood  by  Miss  Shore  to  be  an  allusion  to  Mrs. 
Boinville,  or  her  daughter  Cornelia,  at  whose  house,  at 
Bracknell,  Shelley  was  staying  in  the  spring  of  1 8 14. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  Mary  Godwin  who  is  almost 
certainly  referred  to  ;  the  words,  "  for  thou  art  compas- 
sionate and  wise,"  being  very  similar  in  tone  to  some  of 
the  expressions  used  by  Shelley  in  the  lines  addressed  to 
Mary  in  June,  18 14. 

(4)  The  next  passage  of  the  maniac's  soliloquy  is  very 
characteristic  of  Shelley's  indomitable  pertinacity.  He 
assures  his  friends  that,  though  subdued,  he  is  still  un- 
changed in  spirit. 

"  Believe  that  I  am  ever  still  the  same 
In  creed  as  in  resolve  ;  and  what  may  tame 
My  heart,  must  leave  the  understanding  free, 
Or  all  would  sink  under  this  agony. 
Nor  dream  that  I  will  join  the  vulgar  lie, 
Or  with  my  silence  sanction  tyranny, 
Or  seek  a  moment's  shelter  from  my  pain 
In  any  madness  that  the  world  calls  gain. 

***** 
I  am  prepared,  in  truth,  with  no  proud  joy, 
To  do  or  suffer  aught,  as  when  a  boy 
I  did  devote  to  justice,  and  to  love. 
My  nature,  worthless  now." 

I  venture  to  say  that,  in  all  Shelley's  writings,  there  is 
no  more  faithful  piece  of  self-portraiture  than  this.  In 
the  last  four  lines  we  see  a  distinct  reference  to  that 
youthful  awakening,  that  early  vow,  in  the  school-days 
at  Sion  House  or  Eton,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
introductory  stanzas  of  Laon  and  Cythna  and  in  the 
Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beanty. 

(5)  We  now  come  to  a  weird  and  mysterious  reference 
to  Harriet's  death. 

.     "  I  must  remove 
A  veil  from  my  pent  mind.     'Tis  torn  aside  ! 

0  !  pallid  as  death's  dedicated  bride, 
Thou  mockery  which  art  sitting  by  my  side, 
Am  I  not  wan  like  thee?     At  the  grave's  call 

1  haste,  invited  to  thy  wedding-ball. 

To  meet  the  ghastly  paramour,  for  whom 
Thou  hast  deserted  me,  and  made  the  tomb 
Thy  bridal  bed." 
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It  is  remarkable  that  she  who  is  elsewhere  spoken  of 
as  living  is  here  spoken  of  as  dead;  but  the  contradic- 
tion is  explained  by  the  subsequent  lines,  in  which  her 
death  is  regarded  as  an  hallucination  of  the  speaker's: — 

"  I  know  not  what  I  say — 
Hear  but  my  reasons— I  am  mad,  I  fear  ; 
My  fancy  is  o'erwrought — thou  art  not  here." 

(6)  Returning  to  the  subject  of  his  ill-omened  mar- 
riage, he  pleads  that  it  was  not  at  his  instance  that  it 
was  brought  about. 

**  Nay,  was  it  I  who  woo'd  thee  to  this  breast, 
Which,  Hke  a  serpent,  thou  envenomest 
As  in  repayment  of  the  warmth  it  lent  .-* 
Didst  thou  not  seek  me  for  thine  own  content? 
Did  not  thy  love  awaken  mine  1     I  thought 
That  thou  wert  she  who  said — '  You  kiss  me  not 
Ever  ;  I  fear  you  do  not  love  me  now.' 
In  truth  I  loved,  even  to  my  overthrow, 
Her  who  would  fain  forget  these  words,  but  they 
Cling  to  her  mind,  and  cannot  pass  away." 

These  lines  are  almost  the  poetical  counterpart  of  a 
passage  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Kitchener  (written  in  181 1), 
in  which  he  relates  the  manner  of  his  engagement  to 
Harriet  :  "  I  arrived  in  London.  I  was  shocked  at 
observing  the  alteration  of  her  looks.  Little  did  I  divine 
its  cause.  She  had  become  violently  attached  to  me, 
and  feared  that  I  should  not  return  her  attachment. 
Prejudice  made  the  confession  painful.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  being  much  affected  ;  I  promised  to  unite 
my  fate  to  hers." 

(7)  At  once  the  most  terrible  and  most  mysterious 
part  of  the  madman's  soliloquy  is  the  relation  of  the 
so-called  "  curses"  which  were  administered  to  him,  like 
a  draught  of  poison,  by  his  false  love. 

"  These  were  not. 
With  thee,  like  some  suppressed  and  hideous  thought, 
Which  flits  athwart  our  musing,  but  can  find 
No  rest  within  a  pure  and  gentle  mind — 
Thou  sealedst  them  with  many  a  bare  broad  word, 
And  sear'dst  my  memory  o'er  them — for  I  heard 
And  can  forget  not — they  were  ministered, 
One  after  one,  those  curses." 
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.     "  Let  none  relent, 
Who  intend  deeds  too  dreadful  for  a  name 
Henceforth,  if  an  example  for  the  same 
They  seek  : — for  thou  on  me  look'dst  so,  and  so, 
And  didst  speak  thus,  and  thus.     I  live  to  show 
How  much  men  bear,  and  die  not." 

In  such  passages  as  these  it  is  of  course  easier  to  sus- 
pect than  to  prove  that  there  is  any  personal  reference. 
We  naturally  wonder  if  the  real  history  of  Shelley's  first 
marriage  could  have  furnished  material  for  the  shudder- 
ing reminiscence  and  tragic  horror  of  which  this  part  of 
Julian  and  Maddalo  is  full.  Those  who  read  between 
the  lines,  in  the  various  records  of  Shelley's  life,  can 
sometimes  see,  or  think  they  can  see,  the  existence  of 
some  still  graver  breach  of  sympathy  between  'Shelley 
and  Harriet  than  such  as  could  be  accounted  for  by 
mere  divergence  of  tastes,  or  even  by  that  conviction  of 
his  wife's  infidelity,  which  Shelley,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
entertained  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  the  statement  drawn  up  at  the  time  of  the  Chancery 
suit,  Shelley  thus  alluded  to  the  parting  from  Harriet : 
"  Delicacy  forbids  me  to  say  more,  than  that  we  were 
disunited  by  incurable  dissensions."  "  It  is  certain," 
says  Professor  Dovvden,  in  his  Lifeof  Slielley^  *'that  some 
cause  or  causes  of  deep  division  between  Shelley  and  his 
wife  were  in  operation  during  the  early  part  of  1 814. 
To  guess  at  the  precise  nature  of  these  causes,  in  the 
absence  of  definite  statement,  were  useless."  This  reti- 
cence on  the  part  of  Shelley's  chief  biographer  lends  all 
the  more  importance  to  the  possible  connection  between 
the  story  told  in  broken  utterance  by  the  distracted  lover 
in  Julian  and  Maddalo  and  that  unknown  passage  in 
Shelley's  life.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  clear  that  the  last 
period  of  Shelley's  life  with  Harriet  was,  to  him,  if  not 
to  her,  a  time  of  horror  and  despair  ;  and  this  adds  some 
strength  to  the  supposition  that  the  maniac's  words  are 
more  or  less  a  reflex  of  Shelley's  own  experiences. 

'8)  Towards  the  end  of  the  soliloquy  we  come  to  a 
patiietic  suggestion  that  Harriet  herself  is  likely  to  be 
the  chief  sufferer  by  the  rupture  of  their  love  : — 

"  Those  who  inflict  must  suffer,  for  they  see 
The  work  of  their  own  hearts,  and  that  must  be 
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Our  chastisement  and  recompense. — O  child ! 
I  would  that  thine  were  like  to  be  more  mild, 
For  both  our  wretched  sakes, — for  thine  the  most, 
Who  feel'st  already  all  that  thou  hast  lost, 
Without  the  power  to  wish  it  thine  again." 

He  concludes  by  assuring  her  that  she  need  have  no 
fears  of  his  doing  violence  to  his  own  life,  although  he 
knows  suicide  to  be  a  refuge  from  sorrow : — 

"  Alas,  love ! 
Fear  me  not :  against  thee  I'd  not  move 
A  finger  in  despite.     Do  I  not  live 
That  thou  mayst  have  less  bitter  cause  to  grieve  ? 
I  give  thee  tears  for  scorn,  and  love  for  hate ; 
And  that  thy  lot  may  be  less  desolate 
Than  his  on  whom  thou  tramplest,  I  refrain 
From  that  sweet  sleep  which  medicines  all  pain." 

We  know,  from  the  account  given  by  Peacock,  that  the 
thought  of  suicide  had  been  in  Shelley's  mind  at  the 
time  of  his  parting  from  Harriet;  and  in  a  letter  written 
by  Harriet  Shelley  to  the  bookseller  Hookham  (dated 
July  7,  1 8 14)  we  find  her  expressing  the  very  fears  which 
Shelley  declares  to  be  groundless.  "Will  you  write," 
she  says,  "  by  return  of  post,  and  tell  me  what  has  be- 
come of  him  }  as  I  always  fancy  something  dreadful  has 
happened  if  I  do  not  hear  from  him."  On  this  letter 
Professor  Dowden  remarks  :  "  Harriet,  as  we  may  con- 
jecture from  this  pathetic  letter,  would  now  gladly  have 
retraced  her  steps.  She  feared  that  her  husband  might 
do  some  rash  and  desperate  deed,  and  this  she  could  not 
bear  to  contemplate.  But  the  time  to  retrace  her  steps 
was  now  past.  Her  friend,  her  guardian,  Shelley  might 
still  be,  but  never  again  her  husband." 

With  a  solemn  protestation  that  he,  at  least,  has  cast 
away  all  pride  and  animosity,  and  with  the  noteworthy 
remark  that  this  speech  is  to  be  the  only  record  of  his 
misfortunes,  the  maniac  ends  his  soliloquy  : — 

"  Here  I  cast  away- 
All  human  passions,  all  revenge,  all  pride  ; 
I  think — speak — act,  no  ill ;  I  do  but  hide 
Under  these  words,  like  embers,  every  spark 
Of  that  which  has  consumed  me." 

IV.  The  conclusion  of  the  poem,  as  told  by  Julian, 
must   now   occupy   our   attention.     He   and   Maddalo, 

z 
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having  left  the  madhouse,  talk  over  the  incident,  and 
discuss  the  cmcse  of  the  maniac's  trouble  : — 

"  And  we  agreed  it  was  some  dreadful  ill, 
Wrought  on  him  boldly,  yet  unspeakable. 
By  a  dear  friend  ;  some  deadly  change  in  love 
Of  one  vowed  deeply,  which  he  dreamed  not  of; 
For  whose  sake  he,  it  seemed,  had  fixed  a  blot 
Of  falsehood  in  his  mind,  which  flourished  not, 
But  in  the  light  of  all-beholding  truth  ; 
And,  having  stamped  this  canker  on  his  youth. 
She  had  abandoned  him, — and  how  much  more 
Might  be  his  woe,  we  guessed  not/' 

What  may  be  the  meaning  of  this  "  blot  of  falsehood  '^ 
here  mentioned  is  a  question  easier  to  ask  than  to  deter- 
mine. Miss  Shore  thinks  it  refers  to  some  step  con- 
nected with  pecuniary  matters  which  Harriet  had  per- 
suaded Shelley  to  take,  contrary  to  his  wiser  judgment; 
and  she  quotes  from  Mr.  Rossetti's  Memoir  of  Shelley ^ 
where  it  is  stated  that  Harriet  "had  yielded  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  interested  persons,  and  importuned  him  to 
act  in  ways  repugnant  to  his  feelings  and  convictions." 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  "  blot  of  falsehood "  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  a  reference  to  the  error  of  his 
first  marriage,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  maniac  himself 
as  his  only  crime.     These  were  his  words  :— 

"  There  is  one  road 
To  peace,  and  that  is  truth,  which  follow  ye  1 
Love  sometimes  leads  astray  to  misery." 

According  to  this  view,  the  maniac's  experiences  (apart 
from  their  directly  autobiographical  bearing)  are  another 
version  of  that  search  for  the  "  Uranian  Venus,'*  the  ideal 
Love,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Hyi?m  to  Intellectual 
Beauty,  Alastor,  Epipsychidion,  The  Triumph  of  Life,  diVid 
one  or  two  of  Shelley's  prose  essays.  The  poet,  yearn- 
ing for  the  true  love,  often  meets  with  the  counterfeit, 
and  in  his  search  for  the  ideal  is  disappointed  by  his 
contact  with  the  actual.  This  failure  of  the  idealist  is 
specially  dwelt  on  in  Alastor  and  The  Triumph  of  Life  ; 
and  in  the  character  of  the  maniac  m  fuliayi  and Maddalo 
we  have  another  example  of  the  same  error.  Let  me 
again   quote   Julian's  words.      When     Maddalo   invites 
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him  to  visit  the  maniac,  as  an  instance  of  the  folly  of 
philanthropic  theorizing,  he  thus  answers  : — 

"  I  hope  to  prove  the  induction  otherwise, 
And  that  a  want  of  that  true  theory  still. 
Which  seeks  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  ill, 
Or  in  himself,  or  others,  has  thus  bowed 
His  being : — there  are  some  by  nature  proud, 
Who,  patient  in  all  else,  demand  but  this — 
To  love  and  be  beloved  with  gentleness : 
And,  being  scorned,  what  wonder  if  they  die 
Some  living  death  ?     This  is  not  destmy, 
But  man's  own  wilful  ill." 

The  Maniac  is  therefore  a  portrait  of  an  idealist,  who 
has  been  ruined  by  the  very  ardour  and  impatience  of 
his  own  idealism ;  in  other  words,  he  is  a  portrait  of 
Shelley  himself  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous  termination 
of  his  first  marriage.  Julian  is  a  portrait  of  an  idealist 
who  still  holds  his  ideal  faith  unimpaired — that  is,  of 
Shelley  as  he  was  in  18 18,  when  restored  to  strength  and 
hopefulness.  Dr.  Todhunter's  remark  on  this  subject 
seems  to  me  to  hit  the  truth  exactly.  *'  A  false  woman 
has  made  havoc  of  this  maniac's  heart  and  soul.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  reason  that  this  man  goes 
thus  helplessly  to  ruin,  is  that  he  has  not  attained  to  a  true 
philosophy  of  life.  .  .  .  Perhaps  therefore  we  should 
look  upon  this  madman  as  an  unregenerate  Shelleyan, 
self-centred  like  the  Poet  oi  Alastor,  and  thus  the  victim 
of  his  own  ideality." 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem  oi  Julian  and  Maddalo  is 
wholly  imaginary.  Julian  leaves  Venice  the  day  after 
the  visit  to  the  madhouse  ;  but  after  many  years  returns 
again,  and  hears  further  news  of  the  maniac  from  Mad- 
dalo's  daughter,  now  grown  to  womanhood,  but  refuses 
to  communicate  what  he  learnt  to  the  world  : — 

"  I  urged  and  questioned  still ;  she  told  me  how- 
All  happened— but  the  cold  world  shall  not  know." 

These  closing  lines  may  be  compared  with  a  sentence 
of  Shelley's  letter  to  Southey  in  1820,  on  the  subject  of 
his  first  marriage.  "  If  you  were  my  friend,  I  could  tell 
you  a  history  that  would  make  you  open  your  eyes ;  but 
I  shall  certainly  never  make  the  public  my  familiar 
confidant." 

z  2 
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There  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  point  of  great 
interest  concerning  the  maniac's  story  in  Julian  and 
Maddalo,  I  mean  the  date  of  the  writing.  In  my  letter 
to  the  Academy  I  suggested  the  possibility  that  the 
maniac's  speech  was  written  at  an  earlier  date  than  the 
rest  of  the  poem  in  which  it  is  incorporated ;  and  I 
see  that  Miss  Shore,  in  her  article  on  Julian  and  Maddaloj 
advances  this  theory,  and  argues  that  the  maniac's  storj; 
was  written,  or  at  any  rate  sketched,  by  Shelley  in  1814, 
and  then  set  in  the  framework  of  the  "  conversation  "  in 
18 1 8.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  reject 
this  idea,  for  three  reasons,  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
almost  conclusive. 

{a)  First,  the  internal  evidence  oi  style.  The  maniac's 
story,  like  the  rest  of  Julian  and  Maddalo,  is  written  in 
that  familiar-poetic  style  of  ten-syllable  rhyming  coup- 
lets, which  Shelley  used  with  such  mastery  in  at  least 
two  others  of  his  mature  poems — Epipsychidion  and  The 
Letters  to  Maria  Gisborne.  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be 
possible  that  he  could  have  written  in  18 14  with  any- 
thing approaching  to  the  strength  and  flexibility  of  the 
lines  in  Jidian  and  Maddalo ;  nor  can  I  detect  any 
material  difference,  in  tone  or  power,  between  the  versi- 
fication of  the  maniac's  story  and  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

(U)  Secondly,  there  is,  as  I  have  already  shown,  one 
passage  spoken  by  the  maniac,  which  refers  to  Harriet's 
death.  This  therefore  cannot  have  been  written  before 
the  very  end  of  1816  ;  and  though  of  course  we  are  free 
to  suppose  that  Shelley  inserted  this  particular  passage 
at  a  later  date,  it  seems  rather  to  weaken  the  probability 
of  the  whole   theory. 

{c)  Thirdly,  there  are  some  lines  in  the  maniac's 
speech  which  seem  calculated  to  overthrow  the  chief 
argument  in  favour  of  attributing  this  portion  of  the 
poem  to  1 8 14 — namely  the  difficulty  of  believing  that 
Shelley  would  deliberately  recur  to  so  painful  a  period  of 
his  life  after  an  interval  of  several  years.  "  Such  wild 
ejaculations  of  anguish,"  says  Miss  Shore,  "could  not 
have  been  got  up  in  cold  blood  (a  way  which  was  never 
Shelley's)  after  four  years  of  happy  union  with  another." 
I  feel  the  force  of  this  argument,  but  here,  again, 
Shelley's  own  words  are  significant : — 
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"  How  vain 
Are  words  !    I  never  thought  to  speak  again, 
Not  even  in  secret,  not  to  my  own  heart — 
But  from  my  Hps  the  unwilHng  accents  start, 
And  from  my  pen  the  words  flow  as  I  write, 
DazzHng  my  eyes  with  scalding  tears." 

It  seems  evident  from  this  passage  that  the  poet 
regarded  the  story  as  a  retrospect  of  a  past  chapter  of 
his  life.  I  conclude  therefore  that  though  the  maniac's 
story  may  have  been  sketched  in  outline  in  1814,  at  the 
time  of  the  separation,  it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
written,  together  with  the  "  conversation  "  between  Julian 
and  Maddalo,  in  18 18. 

Finally,  let  me  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  general 
question  of  the  autobiographical  significance  of  this 
portion  o{  Julian  and  Maddalo.  It  is  evident  that,  if 
my  argument  hold  good,  the  maniac's  story  is  of  peculiar 
interest  and  importance  to  Shelley  students,  as  throwing 
some  hght  on  what  has  been  called  "the  Harriet 
problem."  I  imagine  therefore  that  it  should  give 
additional  impetus  to  that  so-called  "chatter  about 
Shelley,"  which  has  lately  been  so  earnestly  deprecated 
by  certain  critics,  who  protest  that  the  right  way  to 
honour  Shelley  is  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  him ; 
but  who,  I  observe,  never  thought  of  forbidding  the 
"  chatter,"  until  it  began  to  take  a  favourable  and  ap- 
preciative turn.  At  the  risk  of  incurring  disapprobation 
in  this  quarter,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  poem 
oi  Julian  and  Maddalo,  rightly  interpreted,  may  give  us 
a  sort  of  clue  to  Shelley's  own  version  of  the  story  of  his 
first  marriage.  Of  course  his  version  may  not  be  a 
correct  one.  I  am  not  trying  either  to  exculpate  Shelley 
from  blame,  or  to  throw  blame  on  Harriet ;  but  merely  to 
indicate  a  hitherto  neglected  inlet,  by  which  we  may 
get  some  knowledge  of  that  which  has  so  far  been 
denied  us — namely,  Shelley's  own  account  of  the  causes 
of  the  separation. 

As  I  have  already  said,  it  was  stated  in  the  Shelley 
Memotials  that  Shelley  had  left  a  written  record  of  this 
period  in  his  life.  That  record  has  not  been  published ; 
but  an  oral  version  has  for  some  time  been  current 
among  the  near  friepds  of  the  family,  and  has  by  them 
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been  transmitted  to  a  still  wider  circle.  Such  traditional 
reports  are  often  untrustworthy  enough,  and  this  one 
may  possibly  be  exaggerated  or  untrue ;  but  it  is 
certainly  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  the  form  in  which  I 
have  heard  it,  it  confirms  in  several  particulars  the  inter- 
pretation which  I  have  adopted  of  the  maniac's  story  in 
Julian  and  Maddalo.  If  that  interpretation  appear  in 
any  respects  to  be  fanciful  or  far-fetched — and  I  readily 
admit  that,  in  a  constructive  argument  of  this  kind,  there 
is  great  likelihood  of  error,  at  any  rate  in  matters  of 
detail — I  can  only  plead  that  the  responsibility  rests  less 
'On  those  Shelley  students  who,  under  great  difficulties, 
are  trying  to  throw  some  light  on  a  very  perplexing 
problem,  than  on  Shelley's  own  representatives,  who 
might  from  the  very  first  have  prevented  the  existence 
of  any  problem  at  all.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the 
whole  matter  seems  to  me  to  be  this — either  there 
ought  to  have  been  no  mention  in  the  Shelley  Memorials 
of  the  autograph  documents  ;  or  the  documents,  whose 
ultimate  publication  was  more  than  hinted  at,  ought  to 
have  been  published  ;  the  vacillating  middle  course, 
which  has  unfortunately  been  followed,  has  done  more 
to  retard  Shelley's  good  fame  than  all  the  attacks  of 
Quarterly  reviewers  and  other  enemies  put  together. 

All  the  more  gratitude  therefore  is  due  to  the  poor 
maniac,  of  whom  we  have  been  talking  to-night ;  who, 
if  we  will  but  lend  an  attentive  and  intelligent  ear  to  the 
"  unconnected  exclamations  of  his  agony,"  may  perhaps 
give  us  some  of  that  information  which  has  been  denied 
us  in  the  quarters  where  we  might  more  naturally  have 
expected  it. 


BOTE  ON 
''THE  IDEHTIFICATIOH  OF  'THE  AZIOLA'  OF  SHELLEY." 

By  H.  T.  WHARTON,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. 

Read  before  the  Shelley  Society,  Wednesday,  April  iith,  1888. 


In  Shelley's  charming  little  lyric,  The  Asiola,  written 
in  1 82 1,  but  only  published  in  The  Keepsake,  in  1829, 
the  specific  identity  of  the  "  little  downy  owl,"  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  informs  me,  has  never  been  made  out  in 
print. 

Knowing  that  Assiolo  ^  was  the  common  name  for  a 
certain  species  of  owl  in  Italy,  I  wrote  to  Turin  to  ask 
my  friend  Count  Salvadori,  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  Italian  birds,  about  the  matter.  His  reply  was  that 
the  form  of  the  name,  Aziola,  was  quite  unknown  to  him 
in  any  dialect ;  but  that  the  two  words  must  evidently 
refer  to  the  same  bird.  Why  Shelley  spelt  and  pro- 
nounced the  name  Aziola  must,  I  fear,  remain  a  mystery. 
The  word  is  not  included  in  Dr.  Murray's  great  New 
English  Dictionary.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  Aziola  is 
a  unique  Shelleyism,  a  avraf  Xeyofiepov  in  English  and 
all  other  literature. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  identification  of  the  bird  in 
question  is  quite  free  from  doubt.  It  is  the  o-KMyjr  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  of  many  ancient  Greek  writers.  Whether 
the  name  comes  from  aKoirew — "  I  look  carefully,"  from 
its  way  of  staring,  or,  as  seems  the  more  likely,  from 
o-zccoTrro) — "  I  mock,"  I  am  not  competent  to  decide.  As 
Scops  it   was   known   through   all    mediaeval    latinity: 


^  Derived  from  the  Latin  dsio,  used  by  Pliny  for  a  certain  horned  owl. 
It  may  be  cognate  with  asimis  =  an  ass,  from  its  equally  conspicuous  ears. 
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Gesner,  writing  in  the  year  1617,  devotes  nearly  two 
folio  pages  to  the  elucidation  of  the  name  [in  cap.  De 
Asione).  Linnaeus,  in  his  revolutionary  binomial  way, 
called  it  Strix  Scops.  His  successors  soon  made  it  the 
type  of  a  new  genus,  and  in  Scopoli's  Annus  Primus 
Historico-\  aturalis  (1769)  it  appeared  as  Scops  giu  ;  by 
which  name  it  is  still  generally  known  to  science.  The 
specific  appellation  is  merely  a  latinization  of  one  of  its 
common  Italian  names,  Ckiu.  In  ornithological  English 
it  is  called  the  Scops  Owl,  or  the  Scops  Eared  Owl,  to 
show  that  it  belongs  to  the  division  of  owls  which  have 
evident  tufts  over  their  ears.  It  is  Le  Petit  Due  of  the 
French,  who  seem  to  regard  all  eared  owls  as  dukes. 

The  Scops  Owl  is  very  common  in  Italy,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It 
comes  there  in  spring  and  departs  in  autumn,  migrating 
thence  to  pass  the  winter  in  North  Africa.  Its  range 
extends  so  far  east  as  Persia.  In  England  it  is  only 
known  as  a  rare  straggler.  It  is  a  woodland  bird,  and 
always  lives  among  trees,  especially  cypresses,  laying  its 
white  eggs  in  their  hollows :  old  ruins,  and  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  it  leaves  to  other  owls.  All  night  long,  in  the 
early  summer,  from  sundown  to  sunrise,  it  repeats  its 
plaintive  cry,  Kew^  Kew,  KeWy  at  regular  intervals  of  a 
few  seconds.  Travellers  describe  the  note  as  being  as 
unvarying  and  as  monotonous  as  a  passing-bell.  Since 
in  this  respect  the  Scops  stands  alone  among  Italian 
owls,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  it  is  the  Aziola  of  Shelley. 


[The  Author  takes  this  opportunity  of  tendering  his 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Gurney  &  Jackson,  i  Paternoster  Row, 
for  kindly  furnishing  an  electrotype  of  the  wood-block 
used  to  illustrate  the  Scops  Owl  in  Yarrell's  History  of 
British  Birds,  from  which  the  figure  appearing  on  p.  347 
is  printed.] 


THE   AZIOLA, 
Scop  gill. 


ROSALIND  AMD  HELEN, 

A  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Shelley  Society  on  the  I2,th  of 
June  1888, 

BY  H.  BUXTON    FORMAN. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — In  bringing  before  you 
the  subject  of  Shelley's  long  minor  poem  Rosalind  and 
Helen,  I  have  again  to  ask  your  indulgence  for  selecting 
a  theme  which  must  give  more  or  less  of  a  desultory 
character  to  our  evening's  proceedings.  It  has  not  yet 
been  my  fortune  to  address  you  upon  one  of  Shelley's 
efforts  of  the  first  order.  Leaving  to  abler  hands  the 
exposition  of  such  supreme  works  as  Prometheus 
Unbound,  Epipsychidion^  and  The  Triumph  of  Life^  I 
have  contented  myself  as  best  I  might  with  the  less 
ambitious  topics  of  Queen  Mab,  The  Mask  of  Anarchy, 
and  A  Proposal  for  Putting  Reform  to  the  Vote, — topics 
which  have  been  not  so  much  those  of  my  choice  as 
those  towards  which  necessary  work  for  our  Society  has 
directed  my  steps.  Again  this  evening,  as  Mr.  Wise 
can  assure  you,  our  subject  is  one  to  which  my  attention 
has  had  to  be  given  for  another  purpose.  As  you 
already  know,  a  friend  who  chooses  to  be  unnamed  and 
unknown,  offered  to  present  to  his  fellow  members  of 
the  Shelley  Society  a  reprint  of  one  of  the  poet's 
volumes  if  I  would  undertake  to  edit  it.  Various 
circumstances  combined  to  direct  the  choice  to  the 
volume  issued  in  18 19  containing  Rosalind  and  Helen, 
the  Lines  written  among  the  Euganean  Hills,  the  Hymn 
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to  Intellectual  Beauty^  and  the  sonnet  entitled  Ozy- 
viandias.  The  preparation  of  the  reprint  naturally  leads 
to  a  few  reflexions  on  the  poetical  contents  of  the 
original  volume,  and  more  particularly  on  that  eclogue 
which  occupies  sixty-eight  of  the  ninety-two  pages  com- 
posing the  book,  and  which  gives  the  volume  its  title. 
Hence,  when  your  secretary,  Mr.  Wise,  in  that  peremp- 
tory mood  which  characterizes  all  his  Shelley  Society 
doings,  told  me  that  he  had  put  me  down  for  a  paper 
this  session,  and  that  I  must  contribute  one  whether  I 
could  or  not,  there  was  nothing  left  me  to  do, — short, 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  breach  of  discipline, — but  to  undertake 
the  occupation  of  an  evening  with  Rosalind  and  Helen, 
as  a  poem  which  it  was  necessary  for  me  in  any  case  to 
study  afresh. 

After  all,  if  J  can  but  keep  you  entertained  for  the 
evening  or  suggest  to  other  members  the  means  of 
keeping  you  entertained  by  discussion  of  our  subject,  1 
need  not  regret  the  choice.  In  the  first  place,  if  you 
will  not  deem  it  fantastic,  I  shall  ask  you  to  believe 
that,  no  sooner  did  I  take  up  again  that  poem  of  which 
Shelley  himself  spoke  or  wrote  so  slightingly,  than  I 
found  myself  once  more  in  the  characteristic  atmosphere 
of  reform, — in  a  position,  that  is  to  say,  to  read  in  the 
life  and  works  of  our  poet  one  more  chapter  in  the 
history  of  reform,  which  would  be  the  fourth  chapter, 
however  desultory  and  remote  from  concrete  politics, 
that  you  and  I,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  have  been  led  by 
circumstance  to  read  together.  And  in  the  second 
place  this  necessary  re-perusal  of  an  old  favourite  revives 
a  well-worn  impression  that  Rosalind  arid  Helen,  though 
disjointed  and  inconsistent  in  execution,  is  quite  un- 
usually replete  with  passages  in  a  high  degree  beautiful 
and  characteristic. 

Shelley  knew  only  too  well  how  imperfect  was  his 
own  work, — how  imperfect  was  all  human  work,  when 
judged  by  the  elevated  standard  which  he  set  up  for 
himself  and  future  aspirants  to  the  poetic  priesthood  to 
follow;  and  his  almost  contemptuous  attitude  towards 
this  particular  child  of  his  swift  and  splendid  imagina- 
tion is  not  difficult  to  understand.  Yet  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  admit  Rosalind  and  Helen  to  quite  so  low  a 
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place  as  he  would  seem  to  have  assigned  to  it.  Before 
attempting  to  examine  the  poem  and  the  circumstances 
of  its  composition,  let  us  look  at  what  its  author  said 
about  it.  In  the  "Advertisement"  prefixed  to  his  own 
edition  he  frankly  damns  it  with  the  faintest  praise. 

"  The  story  of  *  Rosalind  and  Helen '  is,"  he  says, 
"  undoubtedly,  not  an  attempt  in  the  highest  style  of 
poetry.  It  is  in  no  degree  calculated  to  excite  profound 
meditation  ;  and  if,  by  interesting  the  affections  and 
amusing  the  imagination,  it  awaken  a  certain  ideal 
melancholy  favourable  to  the  reception  of  more  im- 
portant impressions,  it  will  produce  in  the  reader  all 
that  the  writer  experienced  in  the  composition.  I 
resigned  myself,  as  I  wrote,  to  the  impulse  of  the 
feelings  which  moulded  the  conception  of  the  story  ; 
and  this  impulse  determined  the  pauses  of  a  measure, 
which  only  pretends  to  be  regular  inasmuch  as  it 
corresponds  with,  and  expresses,  the  irregularity  of  the 
imaginations  which  inspired  it," 

By  Mrs*  Shelley  we  are  told  that  Rosalind  and  Helen 
was  begun  at  Marlow  and  thrown  aside  until  she  found 
it  in  Italy,  when  Shelley,  at  her  request,  finished  it  at 
the  Baths  of  Lucca  in  the  summer  of  181 8.  When  he 
had  finished  it,  and  Mrs.  Shelley  had  transcribed  it  for 
press,  he  wrote  to  Peacock  of  it  that  its  structure  was 
"  slight  and  aery,  its  subject  ideal/' — adding  in  a  later 
letter,  "  I  lay  no  stress  on  it  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
concluding  lines  are  natural." 

Now  the  essential  statement  in  all  this  is  that  the 
creation  of  Rosalind  and  Helen  did  no  more  than  awaken 
in  Shelley  "  a  certain  ideal  melancholy  favourable  to  the 
reception  of  more  important  impressions."  To  my 
apprehension  it  seems  that  the  poem  is  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  a  solid  result  of  moral  speculation  rather 
than  an  exercise, — the  outcome  of  impressions  decidedly 
more  important  than  any  which  can  fairly  be  described 
by  the  term  "  ideal  melancholy " ;  and  what  Shelley 
either  forgets  or  modestly  ignores  is  that  those  more 
important  themes  are  there  in  the  poem  in  such  a  form 
as  to  take  effect  at  once  on  that  receptiveness  of  the 
reader  which  he  regards  as  the  only  probable  result  of 
his  poem.     Let   us   look   first   at   the  story  ;   who  are 
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Rosalind  and  Helen,  and  what  have  their  lives  produced 
for  them  at  the  time  of  their  conversation  forming  the 
staple  fabric  of  the  poem  ? 

Rosalind  and  Helen  are  two  young  mothers  at  the 
time  of  their  introduction  to  us,  seemingly  both  of 
English  middle-class  birth,  though  of  Helen's  parents 
nothing  is  said.  Rosalind,  living  with  her  mother,  in 
her  father's  absence  from  England,  has  formed  an  attach- 
ment for  a  young  man,  who  is  about  to  marry  her. 
When  the  pair  are  already  at  the  altar  her  father 
suddenly  appears  from  abroad,  and  forbids  the  banns  on 
the  ground  that  the  bridegroom  is  his  son  by  another 
mother  than  Rosalind's.  The  youth  falls  dead,  but 
Rosalind  lives  on  in  self-contained  misery.  Her  father 
dies  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  unprovided  for ;  and 
Rosalind  in  sheer  despair,  and  for  her  mother's  sake, 
marries  a  man  whom  she  positively  loathes  in  the  sequel, 
if  not  from  the  first.  She  has  three  children,  all  of  whom 
fear  their  father  like  the  plague.  He  in  turn  dies, 
leaving  a  will  under  which  his  widow  is  abominably 
traduced,  and  his  children  only  provided  for  on  condi- 
tion of  absolute  separation  from  their  mother.  Rosalind 
accepts  the  position  of  a  childless  outcast  rather  than 
expose  her  offspring  to  the  horrors  of  poverty. 

With  a  good  deal  of  the  fierce  resolve  of  a  martyr, 
Rosalind  from  first  to  last  has  been  the  slave  of  conven- 
tional duty.  Not  so  Helen,  who  loves,  from  Rosalind's 
point  of  view  "  not  wisely  but  too  well,"  Lionel,  a  youth 
of  noble  birth,  amiable  character,  great  personal  attrac- 
tions, and  revolutionary  humanitarian  sentiments  and 
convictions.  Rosalind,  apparently  at  a  time  anterior  to 
her  own  dire  misfortunes,  considers  Helen's  relations 
with  Lionel  sufficient  cause  for  breaking  with  her  friend. 
Lionel  throws  himself  as  orator  and  pamphleteer  into 
the  ferment  of  agitation  against  political,  social,  and 
priestly  tyranny ;  and,  when  the  popular  hope  dies  for 
the  moment,  and  tyranny  and  superstition  are  triumph- 
antly consolidated  in  power,  the  frustrated  spirit  of 
freedom  within  him  drives  him  forth  to  wander  in  far 
lands,  away  from  Helen,  and  not  unsuspected  of  seeking 
solace  in  strange  loves.  After  three  years  he  returns, 
desolate,  and  renews  his  intercourse  with  Helen,  under 
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whose  influence  his  spirit  has  a  second  birth  of  faith, 
hope,  and  power  to  agitate,  while  his  bodily  health 
begins  to  fail.  Although  Helen's  account  is  a  trifle 
vague,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  doubt  that,  during 
this  spiritual  revival,  Lionel  was  conducting  a  second 
courtship  of  Helen,  the  end  of  which  is  that  she  consents 
to  a  second  union  with  him  of  the  same  unconventional 
character  as  the  first.  No  sooner  is  this  matter  settled 
than  Lionel  is  arrested  on  a  charge  of  uttering  a 
blasphemous  and  seditious  libel  of  and  concerning 
Almighty  God  and  of  and  concerning  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,— to  translate  into  the  jargon  of  the  contemporary 
law-courts  the  flowing  poetic  generalities  of  Helen's 
narrative.  "  Soon,  but  too  late,"  Lionel  is  released  from 
prison,  and  proceeds  in  a  carriage  from  London  to  his 
home  in  the  Welsh  mountains  near  the  coast,  with  the 
stamp  of  death  already  on  him  ;  and  there,  after  a  short 
time,  he  dies.  Helen  goes  mad,  is  tended  by  Lionel's 
mother,  and  gives  birth  to  a  son.  When  she  recovers 
her  reason  she  learns  for  the  first  time  that  she  is  a 
mother,  that  Lionel's  mother  has  died  during  her  period 
of  insanity,  that  Lionel  has  left  great  wealth  to  her  by 
will,  and  that  "  the  ready  lies  of  law  '*'  have  bereft  her 
and  her  child  of  all.  She  commences  an  action  to 
vindicate  her  legal  rights  ;  but  what  came  of  it  is  not 
recorded.  Whatever  the  result  of  her  lawsuit,  Helen 
acquires  a  home  with  her  little  son  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Como,  where  Rosalind  takes  up  her  abode  with 
her  early  friend.  Eventually  Rosalind's  daughter  is 
restored  to  her  (we  hear  no  more  of  her  other  two 
children)  and  grows  up  with  Helen's  son  ;  and  the  young 
people  are  at  last  married,  or  rather,  1  should  say, 
consecrated  to  each  other,  for  we  are  not  told  whether 
in  this  respect  they  followed  the  orthodox  traditions  of 
Rosalind  or  the  anti-matrimonial  heresy  of  Lionel  and 
Helen.  Of  the  two  friends  Rosalind  dies  prematurely, 
while  Helen  lives  to  be  old  and  dies  among  her  relations. 
Such  in  brief  is  the  argument  of  Rosalind  and  Helen  : 
I  have  set  it  down  in  commonplace  terms  in  order  to 
emphasize  and  bring  home  to  our  minds  the  fundamental 
conceptions  which  Shelley  has  embodied  in  so  much 
poetry  and   overlaid  with  so  much  of  his  characteristic 
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propagandism  that  the  mind  is  apt  to  dwell  upon 
isolated  passages  rather  than  lay  hold  on  the  fable  as 
a  whole.  No  doubt  the  poet  had  good  reasons  for  lead- 
ing the  attention  of  Peacock  to  the  ideal  side  of  the 
subject ;  but  probably  Peacock's  wit  was  far  too  keenly 
edged  for  the  real  basis  of  the  work  to  escape  him, 
although  he  may  perhaps  not  have  discovered  what 
Shelley  may  perhaps  have  been  most  anxious  to  have 
undiscovered,  namely,  that  the  relations  of  Rosalind  and 
Helen  were  a  reproduction  of  the  relations  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  Shelley  and  an  early  friend, — a  reproduc- 
tion highly  idealized,  be  it  conceded,  but  still  a  repro- 
duction. Whatever  Peacock  may  have  known  or  divined 
on  this  subject,  he  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  recognize 
his  friend's  delightful  self-portraiture  in  Lionel, — one 
of  the  thinnest  of  the  disguises  in  which  Shelley  has 
masked  the  essential  characteristics  of  his  own  person- 
ality,— that  personality  which  Peacock  had  himself  been 
caricaturing  as  Scythrop  in  his  charming  book  Nightmare 
Abbey,  published  in  i8i8.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
author  of  Nightmare  Abbey ^  when  he  read  for  Shelley  the 
proof-sheets  of  Rosalind  and  Helen  and  recognized  in 
Lionel  the  hneaments  of  which  he  had  just  given  the 
world  so  different  a  representation  in  Scythrop,  failed  to 
observe  in  what  particular  popular  agitation  it  was  that 
Lionel  figured  as  taking  part.  For  here  we  have 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  idealized  record  of  the 
Reform  agitation  of  1816  and  18 17,  the  fortunes  of 
which  we  followed  together  on  the  13th  of  April,  1887, 
when  you  were  good  enough  to  listen  to  my  paper  on 
the  Hermit  of  Marlow.  That  very  collapse  of  the 
democratic  aspirations  which  Shelley  witnessed  in  18 17 
finds  its  appropriate  place  in  Rosalind  and  Helen ;  and 
the  final  outrage  of  Lionel's  imprisonment  on  a  charge 
of  blasphemy  is  precisely  what  Shelley  was  in  constant 
risk  of  experiencing  himself,  and  had  been  ever  since 
his  boyhood. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  basis  of  that  part  of 
the  poem  which  deals  especially  with  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  women  whose  names  it  bears ;  and  I 
cannot  better  enlarge  on  this  point  than  by  quoting  a 
passage  from  the  second  volume  of  Professor  Dowden's 
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Life  of  Shelley,  in  which  we  read  at  pages  130  and  131 
as  follows : — 

"It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  incidents  and  feeHngs 
portrayed  were  to  some  extent  suggested  to  Shelley  by  Mary's 
relations  with  the  friend  of  her  girlhood,  in  the  old  Dundee  days — 
Isabel  Baxter.  Since  Mary's  flight  from  her  father's  house  in 
July,  1 8 14,  Isabel  had  fallen  ^way  from  friendship.  Now  she  was 
herself  a  wife,  and  rumours,  probably  false  rumours,  reached  Mary 
that  Isabel  was  not  a  happy  wife.  A  visit  of  Isabel's  father, 
William  Baxter,  to  Marlow,  in  September,  tended  to  draw  the 
alienated  friends  once  more  together ;  and  when  it  was  proposed 
that  Isabel  Booth  should  be  Mary's  companion  on  the  journey  to 
Italy,  she  would  gladly  have  acceded  to  the  proposal.  But  David 
Booth,  her  husband,  no  ordinary  man,  had  heard  scandalous  and 
lying  tales  of  Shelley's  life  ;  his  strong  moral  sense  was  shocked  by 
the  thought  of  danger  to  his  wife's  character  or  fame,  and  sternly 
yet  tenderly  he  forbade  a  renewal  of  the  intimacy.  So  by  the  Lake 
of  Como  there  was  no  meeting,  like  that  represented  in  the  poem, 
of  the  sundered  friends." 

Now  although  we  must  not  for  a  moment  mix  up  in 
our  minds  the  stalwart-minded  David  Booth  and  the 
inconceivably  despicable  wretch  whom  Shelley  has 
invented  for  a  mate  to  Rosalind, — although,  indeed,  we 
may  accept  both  Rosalind  and  her  husband  as  ideal  per- 
sonalities created  for  the  purpose  of  giving  expression 
to  Shelley's  views  on  certain  matters  of  personal  con- 
duct, still  I  think  it  probable  that  this  episode  in  Mary's 
history  not  only  "to  some  extent  suggested"  certain 
incidents,  but  was  the  predominating  influence  which 
drove  Shelley  to  set  about  his  eclogue.  If  so,  the  record 
just  quoted  is  doubly  interesting  as  establishing  approxi- 
mately the  time  of  Shelley's  first  occupation  with 
Rosalind  and  Helen.  That  the  poem  was  begun  at 
Marlow  we  know  from  Mrs.  Shelley,  but  not  whether 
early  or  late  in  18 17,  or  whether  during  the  summer 
which  was  mainly  devoted  to  Laon  and  Cythna.  It  was 
in  September,  as  we  learn  from  Professor  Dowden,  that 
Laon  and  Cythna  was  finished — the  23rd  of  September; 
and  by  the  26th  Mrs.  Shelley  was  already  bewailing  the 
enforced  abandonment  of  the  eclogue  ;  so  that,  if  the 
Baxter  incidents  of  that  month  were  the  beginning  of  the 
scheme,  he  must  have  been  working  on  both  poems  at 
once;  for  he  left  Marlow  for  London  on  the  day  oi Laon 
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and  Cythnds  completion  ;  and,  while  in  London,  he 
seems  to  have  communicated  to  Mary  an  injunction  of 
Abernethy's  pupil,  William  Lawrence,  "to  cease  from 
the  exciting  toil  of  composition,  and  to  seek  the  benefits 
of  rest  and  change  ofair."^  On  hearing  this,  Mary  wrote 
to  him,  "  It  is  well  that  your  poem  [meaning  Laoti  and 
Cytlind\  was  finished  before  this  edict  was  issued  against 
the  imagination  ;  but  my  pretty  eclogue  will  suffer  from 
it"^  Whether  the  composition  was  resumed  at  Marlow 
in  defiance  of  the  edict,  I  do  not  know  ;  but,  if  not, 
Shelley  had  already  done  enough  of  it  to  commit  to  the 
press;  for,  before  finally  quitting  England  on  the  I2th 
of  March  1818,  he  had  confided  the  poem,  or  a  part 
of  it,  to  his  publisher,  Mr.  Oilier.  This  was  probably 
the  portion  copied  by  Mary  at  Marlow  as  recorded  in  her 
diary  under  date  the  19th  of  February  1818  ;  and  the 
original  manuscript  most  likely  went  to  Italy  with  them. 
Perhaps,  when  the  poem  was  completed  in  August  181 8 
at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  and  Shelley  wrote  to  Peacock  as 
if  Mary  had  just  then  copied  it  all  out,  he  had  so  far 
altered  the  original  scheme  as  to  make  a  fresh  copy 
of  the  whole  necessary. 

I  have  already  deprecated  the  confusion  of  David 
Booth  with  Rosalind's  husband  as  depicted  by  Shelley  ; 
but  we  must  now  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  Baxter- 
Booth  circle,  as  we  find  it  delineated  in  Professor  Dow- 
den's  Life  of  Shelley,  In  the  house  of  William  Baxter 
at  Dundee,  Mary  had,  it  seems,  "  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  months  of  her  girlhood,"  finding  "  close  and 
dear  companions  "  in  his  daughters,  Christy  and  Isabel  ; 
but,  although  Baxter  was  a  man  of  such  liberal  views 
as  to  merit  and  incur  expulsion  from  the  sect  of  Glass- 
ites  which  his  forefathers  had  helped  to  establish  at 
Dundee,  and  although,  to  boot,  he  was  Godwin's  ardent 
admirer  as  well  as  his  friend,  Isabel's  friendship  was 
withdrawn  on  Mary's  flight  with  Shelley  in  18 14.  David 
Booth,  to  whom  Isabel  was  led  to  ally  herself  in  a  union 
far  m.ore  strange  though  more  orthodox,  was  many 
years  older  than  her  father,  *' a  self-educated  man  of 
vigorous  intellect,  imperious  will,  and  disposition  impe- 
1  Dowden's  Life  of  Shelley^  vol.  ii.,  p.  129. 
»  Ibid. 
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riously  kind,  .  .  .  not  five  feet  high,  very  dark  of  hue, 
with  eyes  red  and  watery,  and  something  of  the  imp,  if 
not  the  fiend,  in  his  look."  It  seems  he  was  a  brewer 
and  afterwards  a  schoolmaster,  recognized  in  and  about 
Newburgh  as  "a  person  of  stupendous  learning  and 
mysterious  power."  He  "was  in  principles  a  republican." 
and  it  was  "  whispered  that  he  had  sold  himself  to  the 
devil  for  learning."  If  it  was  also  whispered,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  young  girl  who  had  surrendered  her  life 
into  the  keeping  of  this  elderly  curiosity  was  not  a  happy 
wife,  the  whisperers  had  certainly  some  show  of  reason 
on  their  side  ;  and  at  all  events,  when  Baxter  had  found 
out  how  unaltered  Mary  was  by  her  union  with  Shelley, 
which  by  the  by  was  now  duly  conventionalized,  and 
how  entirely  amiable,  frugal  in  personal  habits,  benevo- 
lent, and  delicately  considerate  of  others,  was  the  man 
of  genius  to  whom  she  had  given  herself, — when  the 
sometime  Glassite  of  Dundee  had  told  all  this  to  his 
daughter,  her  devotion  to  her  brewer  was  not  so  enthrall- 
ing but  that  she  would  gladly  have  "  made  it  up  "  with 
Mary  and  accompanied  the  Shelleys  to  Italy.  But 
David  Booth  said  "No."  In  November  18 17,  both 
Booth  and  Baxter  spent  an  evening  with  the  Shelleys  in 
London  ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  sturdy 
little  brewer,  whether  seeing  in  the  attractions  of  that 
charming  society  an  element  of  danger  to  his  wife's  peace 
and  his  own,  or  finding  Shelley's  views  in  morals  and 
politics  really  too  wide  for  even  his  republican  swallow, 
over-ruled  the  tolerant  impulsiveness  of  his  too  facile, 
not  to  say  frisky,  young  father-in-law  (Baxter  was  a  little 
over  forty),  and  decreed  eternal  separation.  The  verdict 
was  communicated  to  Shelley  by  Baxter;  and  the  poet 
took  the  close  of  the  episode  in  such  a  serious,  frank, 
and  dignified  spirit  that  I  cannot  resist  reading  you  his 
letter  to  Baxter  on  the  subject,  more  especially  as  it 
contains  some  backward  glimpses,  useful  for  our  pur- 
pose.    This  is  the  letter^  : — 

"  Marlow,  December  30,  1817, 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

Your  candid    explanation  is   very   welcome   to   me,   as   it 
relieves  me  from  a  weight  of  uncertainty,  and  is  consistent  with  my 

*  Dowden's  Life  of  Shelley ^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  175-8. 
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own  mode  of  treating  those  who  honour  me  with  their  friendship — 
which  is,  either  to  maintain  with  them  a  free  and  unsuspicious 
intercourse,  or  explicitly  to  state  to  them  my  motives  for  interrupt- 
ing or  circumscribing  it,  so  soon  as  they  arise  within  my  own 
mind. 

"  I  understand  by  your  letter  that  you  decline,  in  the  name  of  your 
family,  an  intercourse  which  I  believe  had  its  sole  foundation  in 
the  intimacy  of  Isabel  and  Mary.  This  intercourse  entirely 
originated  in  an  unsoHcited  advance  on  their  part  '^  a  change  in 
their  opinions  and  feelings  produced  it  then,  and  now  concludes  it. 
Mary  renewed  with  pleasure  the  friendship  of  her  early  years.  I 
considered  her  friends  as  mine,  and  found  much  satisfaction, 
distinct  from  that  duty,  in  discovering  in  you,  the  first  of  the  new 
circle  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  a  man  of  virtue  and  talent  with 
whose  feelings  and  opinions  I  perpetually  found  occasions  of 
sympathy.  To  me,  a  secluded  valetudinarian,  all  this  was  quite  an 
event.  Mary  for  three  whole  years  had  been  lamenting  the  loss  of 
her  friend,  and  was  made  miserable  and  indignant  that  her  friend- 
ship had  been  sacrificed  to  opinions  which  she  supposed  had 
already  received  their  condemnation  in  the  mind  of  every 
enlightened  reasoner  on  moral  science.  Young  and  ardent  spirits 
confound  theory  and  practice.  /  saw  that  all  this  was  in  the 
natural  order  of  thirigs,  and  it  is  neither  my  habit  to  feel  indigna- 
tion or  disappointment  at  the  inconsistencies  of  mankind.  People 
who  had  one  atom  of  pride  or  resentment  for  injury  or  neglect 
would  have  refused  the  renewal  of  an  intimacy  which  had  already 
been  once  dissolved  on  a  plea,  in  their  conception,  to  the  last 
degree  unworthy  and  erroneous.  I  thus  see  your  determination  to 
deprive  Mary  of  the  intercourse  of  her  friend,  and  most  highly 
respect  the  motives,  as  I  know  they  must  exist  in  your  mind,  for 
this  proceeding.  May  I  ask  precisely  what  those  motives  are  .-* 
You  do  not  distinctly  say,  but  only  allude  to  certain  free  opinions 
which  I  hold,  inconsistent  with  yours.  We  had  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  about  all  sorts  of  opinions,  and  I  thought  we  agreed  on 
all — except  matters  of  taste  ;  and  I  don't  think  any  serious  con- 
sequences ought  to  flow  from  a  controversy  whether  Wordsworth 
or  Campbell  be  the  greater  poet.  Yet  I  would  not  be  misap- 
prehended. Though  I  have  not  a  spark  of  pride  or  resentment  in 
this  matter,  I  disdain  to  say  a  word  that  should  tend  to  persuade 
you  to  change  your  decision.  On  any  such  change  you  know 
where  to  find  a  man  constant  and  sincere  in  his  predilections.  But 
all  I  now  want  is  to  know  the  plain  truth. 

"  Mr.  Booth  is  no  doubt  a  man  of  great  intellectual  acuteness  and 
consummate  skill  in  the  exercise  of  logic.  I  never  met  with  a  man 
by  whom,  in  the  short  time  we  exchanged  ideas,  I  felt  myself 
excited  to  so  much  severe  and  sustained  mental  competition,  or 
from  whom  I  derived   so   much  amusement  and  instruction.     It 

1  "  Consequent,"  says  Professor  Dowden,  "  on  Godwin's  informing^ 
Mr.  Baxter  in  May  of  the  fact  of  Shelley's  marriage,  celebrated  in 
December,  1816." 
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would  have  given  me  much  pleasure  to  have  cultivated  his 
acquaintance.  But  I  know  that  this  desire  could  not  be  reciprocal. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  apprehend  the  cause  of  this  distinction.  Am  I 
not  right  in  my  conjecture  in.  attributing  to  Mr.  Booth  the  change 
in  your  sentiment  announced  in  your  letter  ?  His  keen  and  subtle 
mind,  deficient  in  those  elementary  feelings  which  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  moral  reasoning,  is  better  fitted  for  the  detection  of 
error  than  the  establishment  of  truth,  and  his  pleadings,  urged  or 
withdrawn  with  sceptical  caution  and  indifference,  may  be 
employed  with  almost  equal  force  as  an  instrument  of  fair  argu- 
ment or  sophistry.  In  matters  of  abstract  speculation  we  can 
readily  recur  to  the  first  principles  on  which  our  opinions  rest,  and 
thus  confute  a  sophism  or  derive  instruction  from  an  argument. 
But  in  the  complicated  relations  of  private  life,  it  is  a  practice 
difficult,  dangerous,  and  rare  to  appeal  to  an  elementary  principle ; 
the  motives  of  the  sophist  are  many  and  secret ;  the  resources  of 
his  ingenuity  as  numerous  as  the  relations  respecting  which  it  is 
exercised.  Mr.  Booth's  reasonings  may  be  right ;  they  may  be 
sincere ;  he  may  be  conscientiously  impressed  with  views  widely 
differing  from  mine.  But  be  frank  with  me,  my  dear  sir  ;  is  it  not 
Mr.  Booth  who  has  persuaded  you  to  see  things  in  this  way  since 
your  last  visit,  when  no  such  considerations  as  you  allege  in  your 
letter  were  present  to  your  thoughts  ?  The  only  motive  that 
suggests  this  question  is  an  unwillingness  to  submit  to  the  having 
my  intimacies  made  the  sport  of  secret  and  unacknowledged 
manoeuvres. 

"  I  need  not  say  that  your  expressions  of  kindness  and  service  are 
flattering  to  me,  and  that  I  can  say  with  great  truth  that  I  should 
consider  myself  honoured  if  at  any  time  it  were  possible  that  you 
would  make  the  limited  power  which  I  possess  a  source  of  utility 
to  you. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

'*  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  P.  B.  Shelley." 

To  this  delightful  letter  Mary  added  the  following 
pretty  postscript : — 

"My  dear  Sir, 

"  You  see  I  prophesied  well  three  months  ago,  when  you 
were  here.  I  then  said  that  I  was  sure  that  Mr.  Booth  was  averse 
to  our  intercourse,  and  would  find  some  means  to  break  it  off.  I 
wish  I  had  you  by  the  fire  here  in  my  little  study,  and  it  might  be 
'  double,  double,  toil  and  trouble,'  but  I  could  quickly  convince 
you  that  your  girls  are  not  below  me  in  station,  and  that  in  fact  I 
am  the  fittest  companion  for  them  in  the  world  ;  but  I  postpone  the 
argument  until  I  see  you,  for  I  know  (pardon  me)  that  viva  voce 
is  all  in  all  with  you." 
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Baxter,  it  seems,  showed  the  letter  to  Booth,  who  wrote 
to  Shelley  ^ : — 

"You  have  amused  yourself  in  sketching  the  characters  of  Mr. 
Baxter  and  me.  They  are  composition  pictures,  and  as  a  pair  of 
portraits  form  together  a  ludicrous,  mystical  Duahty,  combining  the 
abstract  principles  of  good  and  of  evil — of  Divinity  and  of  Demon." 

It  is  regretworthy  that  we  have  not  the  whole  com- 
position before  us,  but  it  seems  to  have  ended  thus  : — 

"  1  have  only  to  add  that  Mr.  Baxter's  (to  which  yours  now 
before  me  is  an  answer)  was  written  and  sent  off  without  having 
been  shown  to  me.  I  certainly  should  not  have  suggested  any 
expressions  which  could  have  called  forth  remarks  about  rank  or 
station.  In  these  I  never  would  acknowledge  inferiority,  and  at  all 
events  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question." 

Shelley  saw  Baxter  again  on  the  2nd  of  March,  when 
preparing  for  his  journey  to  the  Continent  ;  but,  although 
Isabel  Booth  was  in  London  at  the  time,  no  communi- 
cation took  place  between  her  and  Mary.  It  appears 
that  the  latest  expressions  from  the  Shelleys  to  the 
Baxters  were  of  the  sincerest  good-will  and  solicitude. 

We  all  know  that,  although  Shelley,  urged  by  motives 
more  or  less  unselfish,  was  three  times  married,  twice  to 
Harriet  and  once  to  Mary,  he  was  an  ardent  disbeliever 
in  the  institution  of  marriage,  in  which  he  saw  an  instru- 
ment of  tyranny  and  oppression.  We  all  know  how 
eagerly  he  desired  to  see  reform  in  the  marriage  laws 
and  in  the  views  of  society  concerning  the  relations  of 
the  sexes.  We  have  seen  in  his  letter  to  Baxter — who, 
by  the  bye,  told  Mary ,2  he  thought  the  anti-matrimonial 
Queen  Mat  "the  best  poem  of  modern  days" — that 
Mary  had  lamented  for  three  years  the  rupture  of  her 
friendship  with  Isabel  and  had  been  made  miserable  and 
indignant  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  friendship  to  a  matter 
of  opinion  practically  concerning  the  institution  of 
marriage.  In  David  Booth,  Shelley  evidently  saw  a 
man  prone  to  tyrannize  over  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  respected  the  little 
brewer's  intellect  more  than  his  heart.     And  yet  he  saw 

I  Dowden's  Life  of  Shelley,  vol.  ii ,  p.  178. 
»  Ibid.  p.  144. 
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this  young  girl  indissolubly  bound  to  David  Booth — 
destined  to  pass  her  Hfe  in  the  society  and  under  the 
tutelage  of  a  man,  to  say  the  least,  unengaging — a  man 
under  whose  dictatorship  she  and  her  family  were  de- 
prived of  all  communication  with  a  dear  friend  of  her 
own  sex  and  years.  This  to  Shelley  would  naturally 
seem  the  most  intolerable  tyranny  ;  and  no  wonder  that 
he  was  stirred  to  read  the  world  a  fresh  homily  on  this 
text,  concerning  marriage  and  free  union.  No  wonder 
that  one  of  the  heroines  of  his  next  poem  should  ad- 
dress the  other  thus  on  meeting  her  beside  the  Lake  of 
Co  mo  : — 

"  None  doth  behold  us  now  :  the  power 
That  led  us  forth  at  this  lone  hour 
Will  be  but  ill  requited 
If  thou  depart  in  scorn  :  oh  !  come, 
And  talk  of  our  abandoned  home. 
Remember,  this  is  Italy, 
And  we  are  exiles.     Talk  with  me 
Of  that  our  land,  whose  wilds  and  floods. 
Barren  and  dark  although  they  be. 
Were  dearer  than  these  chestnut  woods  : 
Those  heathy  paths,  that  inland  stream. 
And  the  blue  mountains,  shapes  which  seem 
Like  wrecks  of  childhood's  sunny  dream  : 
Which  that  we  have  abandoned  now. 
Weighs  on  the  heart  like  that  remorse 
Which  altered  friendship  leaves.     I  seek 
No  more  our  youthful  intercourse. 
That  cannot  be  !     Rosalind,  speak, 
Speak  to  me.     Leave  me  not. — When  morn  did  come. 
When  evening  fell  upon  our  common  home, 
When  for  one  hour  we  parted, — do  not  frown  : 
I  would  not  chide  thee,  though  thy  faith  is  broken  : 
But  turn  to  me.     Oh  !  by  this  cherished  token. 
Of  woven  hair,  which  thou  wilt  not  disown, 
Turn,  as  'twere  but  the  memory  of  me, 
And  not  my  scorned  self  who  prayed  to  thee." 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  reading  his  homily 
on  the  tyranny  of  wedlock,  Shelley  should  so  far  have 
idealized  the  conception  of  a  tyrant  husband  as  to 
endow  him  liberally  with  the  meanest  vices. 

"  He  was  a  man 
Hard,  selfish,  loving  only  gold, 
Yet  full  of  guile  :  his  pale  eyes  ran 
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With  tears,  which  each  some  falsehood  told, 
And  oft  his  smooth  and  bridled  tongue 
Would  give  the  lie  to  his  flushing  cheek  : 
He  was  a  coward  to  the  strong  : 
He  was  a  tyrant  to  the  weak, 
On  whom  his  vengeance  he  would  wreak  : 
For  scorn,  whose  arrows  search  the  heart, 
From  many  a  stranger's  eye  would  dart, 
And  on  his  mem.ory  cling,  and  follow 
His  soul  to  its  home  so  cold  and  hollow. 
****** 

He  died  : 
I  know  not  how  :  he  was  not  old, 
If  age  be  numbered  by  its  years  : 
But  he  was  bowed  and  bent  with  fears, 
Pale  with  the  quenchless  thirst  of  gold. 
Which,  like  fierce  fever,  left  him  weak  ; 
And  his  strait  lip  and  bloated  cheek 
Were  warped  in  spasms  by  hollow  sneers  ; 
And  selfish  cares  with  barren  plough, 
Not  age,  had  lined  his  narrow  brow. 
And  foul  and  cruel  thoughts,  which  feed 
Upon  the  withering  life  within. 
Like  vipers  on  some  poisonous  weed. 
Whether  his  ill  were  death  or  sin 
None  knew,  until  he  died  indeed, 
And  then  men  owned  they  were  the  same.** 

Rosalind's  separation  from  her  children  under  her 
dead  husband's  will  is,  of  course,  the  reflexion  of 
Shelley's  separation  from  his  children  through  the  action 
of  their  dead  mother's  relations  ;  and,  as  in  the  Chancery- 
suit  of  these  people  the  argument  had  been  used  that 
Shelley's  views  of  marriage  led  to  immorality  according 
to  the  legal  standard  of  morals,  it  was  a  natural  relief  to 
the  outraged  father  to  emphasize  in  his  fiction  the  moral 
evils  of  marriage  without  love  :  certainly  he  leads  the 
reader's  sympathies  with  great  delicacy  and  dexterity  to 
the  side  of  Helen,  who  trusted  herself  and  her  happiness 
unreservedly  to  Lionel  because  she  loved  him,  rather 
than  to  Rosalind,  who  sold  herself  body  and  soul  to  one 
whom  she  not  only  did  not  love  but  whom  she  abso- 
lutely contemned  and  loathed.  Her  price  was  food, 
lodging,  and  respectability  for  herself  and  her  mother. 
Her  mother  soon  died  ;  her  husband,  from  his  **  putrid 
shroud"  as  Shelley  says,  lyingly  denied  her  respect- 
ability ;  and  when  his  death  had  shaken  her  free  from 
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what  she  described  as  "  those  abhorred  embraces,"  she 
underwent  the  frightful  experience  of  reading  in  her 
involuntary  and  irrepressible  joy  at  his  death,  the  con- 
demnation of  her  own  dutifully  ordered  life. 

Rosalind's  story  is  indeed  far  from  a  pleasant  or  even 
an  interesting  one  ;  and  it  is  in  Helen's  that  we  find  the 
agreeable  side  of  the  poem.  Devoted  to  the  memory  of 
Lionel,  she  gives  her  friend  an  enthusiastic  account  of 
his  genius  and  amiable  qualities ;  and  that  account  is, 
as  I  have  said,  full  of  the  personality  of  Shelley  and  his 
views  upon  reform.     It  tells  of  the  time 

"  When  liberty's  dear  paean  fell 
'Mid  murderous  howls.     To  Lionel, 
Though  of  great  wealth  and  lineage  high, 
Yet  through  those  dungeon  walls  there  came 
Thy  thrilling  hght,  O  hberty  ! 
And  as  the  meteor's  midnight  flame 
Startles  the  dreamer,  sun-like  truth 
Flashed  on  his  visionary  youth. 
And  filled  him,  not  with  love,  but  faith, 
And  hope,  and  courage  ..." 

The  restless  and  reckless  propagandism  of  Lionel  is 
clearly  Shelley's  own  experience  but  slightly  idealized, 
and  the  account  of  the  wonder  it  inspired  in  common- 
place minds  might  have  been  translated  from  the  prose 
of  some  commentators  on  Shelley's  doings  as  a  reform 
agitator : 

"  Men  wondered,  and  some  sneered  to  see 
One  sow  what  he  could  never  reap  : 
For  he  is  rich,  they  said,  and  young, 
And  might  drink  from  the  depths  of  luxury. 
If  he  seeks  fame,  fame  never  crowned 
The  champion  of  a  trampled  creed  : 
If  he  seeks  power,  power  is  enthroned 
'Mid  antient  rights  and  wrongs,  to  feed 
Which  hungry  wolves  with  praise  and  spoil, 
Those  who  would  sit  near  power  must  toil ; 
And  such,  there  sitting,  all  may  see. 
What  seeks  he.'*    All  that  others  seek 
He  casts  away,  like  a  vile  weed 
Which  the  sea  casts  unreturningly. 
That  poor  and  hungry  men  should  break 
The  laws  which  wreak  them  toil  and  scorn 
We  understand  ;  but  Lionel 
We  know  is  rich  and  nobly  born." 
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Then  the  account  of  the  *'  wild  and  queer "  verses 
about  "  devils  and  saints  and  all  such  gear,"  which  he 
aimed  against  the  priests  and  so  incurred  their  hatred, 
is  very  suggestive  of  foundation  in  fact ;  and  if  the 
following  passage  had  occurred  in  a  poem  headed, 
"England  in   18 17-18,"  who  would  have  wondered  ? 

"  Grey  Power  was  seated 
Safely  on  her  ancestral  throne  ; 
And  Faith,  the  Python,  undefeated, 
Even  to  its  blood-stained  steps  dragged  on 
Her  foul  and  wounded  train,  and  men 
Were  trampled  and  deceived  again, 
And  words  and  shews  again  could  bind 
The  wailing  tribes  of  human  kind 
In  scorn  and  famine." 

If  we  had  met  the  next  few  lines  in  prose  in  Mary's 
journal  for  18 14  we  should  scarcely  have  been  sur- 
prised : — 

•'  Then  he  would  bid  me  not  to  weep, 
And  say  with  flattery  false,  yet  sweet, 
That  death  and  he  could  never  meet, 
If  I  would  never  part  with  him. 
And  so  we  loved,  'and  did  unite 
All  that  in  us  was  yet  divided  : 
For  when  he  said,  that  many  a  rite, 
By  men  to  bind  but  once  provided, 
Could  not  be  shared  by  him  and  me. 
Or  they  would  kill  him  in  their  glee, 
I  shuddered,  and  then  laughing  said — 
*  We  will  have  rites  our  faith  to  bind. 
But  our  church  shall  be  the  starry  night, 
Our  altar  the  grassy  earth  outspread. 
And  our  priest  the  muttering  wind.' " 

And  a  page  or  two  further  on  we  emerge  with  cer- 
tainty into  the  region  of  the  actual  in  a  curious  way 
enough  ;  for  when  Lionel  has  been  taken  for  sedition 
and  blasphemy,  as  Shelley  was  quite  prepared  to  be,  he 
cries  to  Helen  as  she  is  driven  forth  from  the  prison  she 
would  fain  share  with  him  : 

"  Fear  not  the  tyrants  shall  rule  for  ever, 
Or  the  priests  of  the  bloody  faith  ; 
They  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  mighty  river. 
Whose  waves  they  have  tainted  with  death  : 
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It  is  fed  from  the  depths  of  a  thousand  dells, 
Around  them  it  foams,  and  rages,  and  swells. 
And  their  swords  and  their  sceptres  I  floating  see. 
Like  wrecks  in  the  surge  of  eternity." 

This  stanza  is  really  one  of  six  addressed  by  Shelley 
to  his  infant  son  William,  between  the  time  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  decree  depriving  him  of  the  custody  of 
Harriett's  children  and  the  time  of  the  final  departure 
for  Italy — I  should  say  in  March  1818  ;  for  there  are 
allusions  to  the  sea  and  the  boat  in  other  stanzas  which 
make  it  probable  the  poem  was  composed  on  the  rough 
passage  in  the  boat  Lady  Castlereagh  that  carried  Shelley 
and  his  family  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  written  down 
perhaps  at  the  end  of  that  stormy  voyage.  When  Mrs. 
Shelley  printed  the  verses  to  William  in  1839,  she  gave 
the  second  line  with  the  epithet  evil  instead  of  bloody — 
a  change  which  leaves  the  verse,  if  more  polite,  still  less 
forcible  and  characteristic ;  but  the  words  are  for  the 
rest  practically  identical.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether,  when  Shelley  addressed  his  son  on  the 
subject  of  their  flight  from  England,  he  repeated  the  eight 
lines  from  a  part  of  his  eclogue  already  completed,  or 
whether,  when  he  revised  the  eclogue  in  Italy,  he  was 
tempted  to  insert  in  it  this  very  appropriate  stanza  of 
his  little  poem.  I  lean  to  the  latter  supposition  ;  but 
know  of  no  external  evidence  on  the  subject. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  not  trespass  further  on 
your  patience  by  elaborating  the  evidence  of  what  per- 
haps no  one  will  be  disposed  to  dispute,  that  the  motives 
of  this  poem  of  Rosalind  and  Helen  are  before  all  things 
personal  and  homiletic  ;  nor  will  I  weary  you  with  a 
long  analysis  of  the  faults  of  execution  which  show  how 
feeble  was  the  hold  the  story,  as  a  story,  had  on  Shelley's 
imagination.  The  principal  flaws  are  inconsistencies  in 
the  narrative  of  Rosalind,  which  is  precisely  where  we 
should  expect  the  interest  of  Shelley  in  his  own  creation 
to  relax,  seeing  that  her  character  was  just  such  as  he 
would  be  most  likely  to  contemn.  Hence  it  is  no  great 
marvel  that  Rosalind,  the  mother  of  three  children,  who 
at  one  point  speaks  of  her  two  wild  boys  as  cowering 
fearfully  near  her  knee  while  the  babe  at  her  bosom  was 
hushed  with  fear  at  its  father's  approach,  thus  making 
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the  girl  the  youngest,  should  so  far  forget  herself  in  the 
sequel  as  to  mention  her  daughter  as  the  first  born. 
Similarly  we  do  not  think  much  of  her  inconsistency  when, 
after  promising  Helen  to  tell  her  the  truth,  she  first  says 
she  watched  her  husband's  unlamented  tomb  morning 
and  evening,  and  would  not  depart  from  it,  while  her  child- 
ren "  laughed  aloud  in  frantic  glee,"  and  afterwards  affirms 
that  she  went  away  from  the  place  immediately  after 
the  reading  of  the  will  without  even  noticing  her  children. 
But  if  RosaHnd  and  her  story  had  had  for  Shelley  an 
interest  other  than  didactic  these  things  would  probably 
have  been  obvious  to  him.  These  flaws,  such  as  they 
are,  are  left  upon  the  poem  for  all  time,  for  it  was  Shelley's 
will  not  to  bring  his  work  to  perfection.  To  the  few 
errors  in  the  sense  which  Peacock's  unsympathetic  re- 
vision of  the  proofs  failed  to  detect,  and  which  gave 
Shelley  some  small  concern,  we  may  yet  hope  at  some 
time  or  other  to  see  justice  done  ;  for  it  would  be  strange 
if  the  original  manuscript  and  Mrs.  Shelley's  copy  had 
both  disappeared  for  ever :  meanwhile  it  is  useless  to 
speculate  as  to  which  particular  passages  were  thus  cor- 
rupted. Rather  let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
noble  close  of  the  poem  is  free  from  corruption  and  that 
most  of  the  many  flashes  of  self-revelation  which  Shelley 
vouchsafed  us  in  the  portraiture  of  Lionel  are  unimpaired 
by  their  passage  through  the  press. 

You  all  know  that  memorable  stanza  of  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate's— 

"  The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 
With  golden  stars  above  ; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn. 
The  love  of  love." 

Well,  apart  from  the  golden  clime,  I  know  of  no  one  to 
whom  that  stanza  applies  so  perfectly  as  to  Shelley  ;  and 
of  all  the  fictitious  characters  in  his  poetry  which  serve 
to  bring  his  own  personality  before  us  in  various  phases 
and  modifications, — Laon,  Athanase,the  poet  in  ^/^^/^r, 
Lionel, — I  think  the  one  that  renders  most  of  the  essen- 
tial spirit  of  Shelley  is  the  hero  of  the  work  we  have  met 
to  consider  this  evening.  Therefore  I  would  close  these 
somewhat  disjointed  remarks  by  reminding    you   how 
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applicable  to  Shelley  are  these  words  that   Shelley  said 
of  Lionel : — 

"  love  and  life  in  him  were  twins, 
Born  at  one  birth :  in  every  other 
First  life  then  love  its  course  begins, 
Though  they  be  children  of  one  mother  ; 
And  so  through  this  dark  world  they  fleet 
Divided,  till  in  death  they  meet : 
But  he  loved  all  things  ever." 


SHELLEY  AND  THE  MARRIAGE  QUESTION. 


Now  that  marriage,  like  most  other  time-honoured 
institutions,  has  come  to  stand,  a  thing  accused,  at  the 
bar  of  pubHc  opinion,  it  may  be  interesting  to  see  what 
Shelley  has  to  say  about  it.  The  marriage  problem  is 
a  complex  one,  involving  many  questions  not  very  easy 
to  answer  offhand  or  even  after  much  consideration. 
What  is  marriage  ?  Of  divine  or  human  institution  } 
For  what  ends  was  it  instituted  }  How  far  does  it  attain 
these  ends .''     And  a  dozen  others  involved  in  these. 

The  very  idea  of  marriage  implies  some  kind  of  bond 
imposed  by  society  upon  the  sexual  relations  of  its 
members,  male  and  female  ;  some  kind  of  restriction 
upon  the  absolute  promiscuity  and  absolute  instability 
of  these  relations — such  restriction  taking  the  form  of 
a  contract  between  individuals,  endorsed  by  society,  and 
enforced  with  more  or  less  stringency  by  public  opinion. 
Its  object  at  first  was  probably  simply  to  ensure  to  each 
male  member  of  the  tribe  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his 
wife  or  wives,  and  the  free  exploitation  of  the  children 
she  or  they  produced.  The  patriarchal  tyranny  was 
established,  and  through  the  sanction  of  primitive  religion 
and  law  became  a  divine  institution.  Then,  as  civilization 
progressed,  the  wife  and  children  became  less  and  less 
the  mere  slaves,  more  and  more  the  respected  subjects, 
of  the  patriarch.  The  paternal  instinct  (like  the  maternal) 
became  developed,  and  family  affection  came  into 
existence.  At  present  the  whirligig  of  time  is  bringing 
its  revenges.     The  patriarchal  tyranny  begins  to  totter ; 
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parents  are  often  more  the  slaves  than  the  masters  of 
their  children.  And  even  wives  begin  to  rebel  against 
wifedom,  and  threaten  to  revolutionize  marriage  in  their 
own  interest.  Woman,  like  everybody  else,  is  beginning 
to  strike  for  higher  wages.  There  are  more  than  the 
first  mutterings  of  that  revolution  in  the  Golden  City 
of  Divine  institutions  prophesied  of  by  Shelley  in  Laon 
and  Cythna.  There  are  a  good  many  Cythnas  ready 
to  rush  about  on  their  black  Tartarian  hobbies,  of  whom 
Mrs.  Mona  Caird  is  the  one  who  has  recently  made 
most  noise. 

.  There  is  a  little  design  of  Blake's  in  The  Gates  of 
Paradise^  which  represents  a  man  standing  on  the  earth 
who  leans  a  ladder  against  the  moon  and  prepares  to 
mount  ;  the  motto  underneath  being  :  "  I  want !  I  want ! " 
This  is  a  type  of  our  own  age.  Never  was  such  an  age 
of  discontent,  never  such  a  Babel  of  voices  crying :  "  I 
want !  I  want ! "  We  have  become  very  conscious  of 
our  pain,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  cry  out  and  proclaim 
it  on  the  house-tops  in  these  hysterical  times — simply 
because  the  ancient  sanctions  and  anodynes  have  lost 
their  sanctity  and  comfort  for  us.  The  very  "  priests  in 
black  gowns"  who  used  to  "  walk  their  rounds  and  bind 
with  briers  our  joys  and  desires,"  have  been  themselves 
corrupted  with  a  longing  for  a  little  present  happiness, 
and  that  Old  Woman  in  the  shoe,  Mrs.  Grundy  herself, 
instead  of  whipping  us  all  round  and  putting  us  to  bed 
in  the  old  summary  fashion,  when  we  venture  to  complain 
that  the  shoe  pinches  here  and  there,  has  herself  become 
lachrymose.  We  cry  out  because,  having  neither  the  old 
repressions  nor  the  old  opiates  to  restrain  us,  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  we  should  hold  our  tongues.  By  crying 
loud  enough  and  long  enough  we  may  get  some  help. 
We  may  even  find  some  good-natured  person  to  stop 
crying  himself  and  help  us  ;  and  then  for  very  shame 
we  may  go  and  do  likewise.  In  this  lies  the  age's  hope. 
It  is  really  in  its  best  aspect  an  unselfish  age,  an  age  in 
which  sympathy  and  justice  are  vital  forces,  in  which 
the  miseries  of  others  are  felt  as  our  own.  There  are 
thousands  now  who  feel  themselves  "  as  nerves  o'er  which 
do  creep  the  else  unfelt  oppressions  of  the  earth."  We 
are  not  wise  enough  yet  to  conceive  and  organize  those 
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vital  adjustments  between  conflicting  wants,  interests, 
and  principles,  which  shall  be  of  deeper  efficiency  than 
mere  superficial  compromises  ;  but  this  wisdom  will  come 
in  due  time,  if  we  do  not  rush  into  anarchy  through  that 
licentious  impatience  which  is  the  curse  of  revolutionary 
periods. 

Now,  of  all  the  bitter  cries  ringing  in  the  air  at  the 
present  time,  about  the  bitterest  and  most  persistent  is 
that  not  merely  of  women,  but  of  woman  with  a  capital 
W.  It  is  the  most  appalling  note  of  change  that  can 
pierce  the  ear  of  self-satisfied  Conservatism.  The  patient 
Griselda  has  begun  to  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  her 
lord  and  master.  Love's  martyr  has  at  last  begun  to  think 
that  her  martyrdom  must  have  its  limits.  It  is  as  if  the 
Lamb,  whose  function  we  thought  was  to  be  dumb  before 
its  shearers  and  even  sacrificers,  had  found  a  voice  of  pro- 
testation. It  is  a  portent.  And  even  men  are  constrained 
to  listen  to  the  cry  ;  for  it  sounds  like  the  birth-cry  of 
regenerated  Love.  Not  now  "  Love  self-slain  in  some 
sweet  shameful  way,"  but  Love  the  winged  angel  who 
shall  finally  cast  out  Lust,  the  adversary.  But  many 
things  must  come  to  pass  before  this  triumph  of  love 
can  be  brought  about ;  and  in  many  respects  the  horo- 
scope looks  unpropitious  enough.  The  first  effect  of  the 
birth,  or  coming  to  the  surface  of  a  higher  ideal,  gradually 
evolved  by  the  progress  of  society,  is  apparently  to  make 
confusion  worse  confounded.  Not  peace  but  a  .sword 
is  the  first  gift  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Liberty  comes 
masked  like  Tyranny,  and  cries  "  Fraternity  or  death !  " 
Love  goes  wantonly  about  with  the  Maenads  of  licentious- 
ness at  his  heels.  But  the  divine  Logos,  incarnate  as 
the  Son  of  man,  always  comes  not  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfil. 

Just  now  that  highly  moral  being,  Man  in  the  mascu- 
line gender,  is  much  shocked  at  the  strangely  immoral 
conduct  of  his  feminine  counterpart.  In  the  first  place, 
she  has  dared  to  look  at  the  realities  of  things  with  her 
own  eyes,  not  through  the  rose-coloured  spectacles  with 
which  he  has  been  at  pains  to  provide  her  ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  to  peep  behind  the  sacred  veil  which  man 
has  modestly  cast  over  many  ugly  things.  Secondly, 
she  has  begun  to  talk  openly  about  these  ugly  things, 
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and  to  call  them  by  non-euphemistic,  ugly  names,  in  a 
manner  quite  unprecedented.  Thirdly,  she  has  dared  to 
attempt  her  own  solution  of  things  insoluble,  her  own 
achievement  of  things  impossible.  And  fourthly,  she 
has  dared  to  formulate  a  demand  for  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity  on  her  own  account — a  demand  which  every 
day  comes  more  and  more  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics.  Here  are  pure  women  making  common  cause 
with  prostitutes,  married  women  crying  out  against 
the  holy  institution  of  matrimony,  mothers  rebelling 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  beatific  baby — nay,  absolutely 
on  strike  against  child-bearing,  or  at  least  demanding 
limited  liability  as  regards  that  important  function. 
Finally,  here  is  Woman,  whether  as  virgin,  wife,  or 
widow,  demanding  independence  as  to  property  and  a 
fair  share  of  the  world's  goods  in  return  for  a  fair  share 
of  the  general  work  of  the  world  outside  of  her  special 

womanly  functions.     "  D n  it,  sir,  I  say  that  women 

are  unsexing  themselves — unsexing  themselves, by  Jove !" 
as  Major  Pendennis  might  exclaim,  And  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  there  are  so  many  men,  traitors  to  their  sex, 
who  are  casting  in  their  lot  with  women  in  this  terrible 
Women's  Rights  movement — *'  unsexing  themselves," 
too,  no  doubt — so  that  we  shall  all  soon  become  either 
a-sexual  or  hermaphrodite  beings !  And  here  let  us 
leave  for  a  moment  the  more  or  less  limited  and  prosaic 
Cythnas  of  the  day,  the  terrible  women  who  ride  about 
upon  Tartarian  hobby-horses  in  novels  and  magazine 
articles,  who  spout  on  platforms  and  practise  medicine 
and  other  dreadful  trades — the  scientific  Mrs,  Somer- 
villes,  and  medical  Mrs.  Garrett  Andersons,  and  pious 
Mrs.  Josephine  Butlers,  and  impious  Mrs.  Mona  Cairds, 
and  get  back  to  Shelley  himself,  the  poet  of  this  shocking 
social  aberration. 

Shelley,  as  Mr.  Cordy  Jeafferson  has  taken  great 
pains  to  demonstrate,  was  an  exceedingly  immoral 
young  man.  He  outraged  the  conventional  morality  of 
his  day  by  his  actions  as  well  as  in  his  writings  in  the  most 
shameless  manner  ;  but  this  shamelessness  was  due  to 
his  intense  conviction  that  he  thus  outraged  conventional 
in  the  interests  of  ideal  morality.  His  life  and  writings 
are  so  full   of  the  paradoxical  character  which  I  have 
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ascribed  to  the  social  agitation  of  the  present  day,  and 
some  of  his  utterances  are  so  prophetic  of  it,  that  we 
may  fairly  regard  him  as  its  precursor. 

Shelley,  as  we  know,  started  rather  as  an  anarchist  than 
as  a  mere  reformer.  His  ideas  were  cataclysmal  rather 
than  evolutional  But  he  was  an  optimistic  not  a  pes- 
simistic anarchist,  and  he  endeavoured  to  destroy  in 
order  to  rebuild  with  all  possible  expedition.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  was,  for  him,  at  the  very  doors,  ready  to 
take  shape  as  soon  as  man  willed  it ;  and  man  would 
will  it  as  soon  as  the  mind-forged  fetters  of  his  mind 
were  loosed.  Accordingly  he  endeavoured  to  loose 
them.  He  dethroned  God  that  the  Spirit  of  Nature  might 
be  enthroned  ;  and  then  he  proceeded  to  abolish  mar- 
riage that  free  love  might  regenerate  mankind.  He 
believed  in  regeneration  by  incantation — a  few  words 
murmured  in  men's  ears  would  ^make  them  as  obe- 
dient to  the  ideas  those  sacred  words  represented  as 
spirits  to  the  spells  of  a  magician.  Abolish  marriage 
(and  what  could  be  easier .''),  and  love,  being  set  free, 
prostitution  would  cease.  We  may  pass  by  such  puer- 
ilities of  inexperienced  idealism,  to  be  found  by  the 
score  in  Queen  Mab,  and  pass  on  to  Shelley's  more 
mature  utterances,  always  remembering  that  he  died, 
as  the  Triumph  of  Life  shows,  in  the  very  process  of 
maturation.  His  whole  history  is  that  of  an  idealist, 
who  first  seeks  his  ideal  in  the  actual,  and  not  finding 
it  endeavours  to  bring  the  actual  into  harmony  with 
his  ideal.  His  imagination  hacks  at  the  rude  block  of 
the  world  with  the  divine  fury  of  a  Pygmalion  ;  thinking 
at  first  that  he  has  but  to  remove  the  dull  superfluous 
husks  of  custom  to  find  the  living  idea  in  the  centre  ; 
but  gradually  perceiving  it  was  but  created  an  inanimate 
image,  which  can  only  come  to  life  by  the  invocation  of 
Venus  Urania.  All  the  weaknesses,  faults,  and  follies  of 
his  life  and  his  writings,  as  well  as  that  "  power  in  weak- 
ness veiled  "  which  he  felt  himself  to  be,  come  from  this. 
He  is  driven  to  reform  society  by  attacking  the  con- 
ventional morality  of  marriage,  because  he  is  first  a 
transcendental  lover ;  just  as  Mr.  William  Morris  is 
driven  into  socialism,  because  he  is  first  a  very  practical 
decorative  artist.    To  speak  irreverently,  both  men  want 
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elbow-room  for  their  fads.  But  Shelley's  fad  is  of  even 
more  importance  to  us  than  Morris's.  It  is  better  to 
have  a  beautiful  love,  than  to  have  a  beautiful  house  to 
put  him  in.  Shelley  is,  above  all  things,  the  poet  of 
modern  love.  Dante's  love,  fantastic  and  supersensuous, 
was  not  modern  love.  We  do  not  want  angels,  either  in 
heaven  or  in  the  house,  to  condescend  to  our  depravity 
and  lead  us  upward.  We  do  not  want  the  divine  school-- 
mistress  to  bring  us  to  something  not  ourselves  which 
may  or  may  not  make  for  righteousness,  but  the  divine 
mistress,  passionate  as  well  as  pure,  to  bring  us  to  our 
best  selves,  and  live  with  us  in  perfect  union.  Shake- 
speare showed  us  glimpses  of  this  love  defeated  by 
circumstances  in  Romeo  and  Juliet^  triumphant  over 
circumstances  in  Posthumus  and  Imogen  ;  but  Shelley 
has  had  a  fuller  vision  of  it.  Since  Shakespeare's  time 
both  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  especially  woman- 
hood, have  by  pressure  of  circumstances  become  more 
self-conscious,  and  the  conditions  of  their  union  through 
love  more  complex. 

And  what  is  this  modern  ideal  of  love,  of  which 
Shelley  is  the  exponent }  What  is  this  strange  affection,' 
love,  whether  ancient  or  modern  ?  It  is  that  most  para- 
doxical of  passions,  that  compound  of  selfishness  and 
self-renunciation,  that  forlorn  desire  which  strives  to 
reconcile  all  things,  and  found  an  eternal  home  on  the 
shifting  sands  of  time,  of  which  we  all  know  something, 
Blake  has  expressed  this  paradoxical  character  of  love 
once  for  all  in  his  little  poem  "The  Clod  and  the 
Pebble." 

**Love  seeketh  not  itself  to  please, 
Nor  for  itself  hath  any  care, 
But  for  another  gives  its  ease, 
And  builds  a  heaven  in  hell's  despair. 

Love  seeketh  only  self  to  please, 

To  bind  another  to  its  delight, 
Joys  in  another's  loss  of  ease, 

A  id  builds  a  hell  in  heaven's  despite." 

We  may  call  these  the  masculine  and  feminine 
elements  in  love  ;  though  of  course  both  exist  in  all 
love,  whether  of  man  to  woman  or  woman  to  man. 
Both  sexes  give  more   than   they,  receive,  and  receive 
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more  than  they  give.  In  all  love,  from  the  first  step 
beyond  mere  physical  appetite,  to  the  most  transcen- 
dental Platonism,  there  are  these  two  antagonistic  ele- 
ments. If  the  merely  self-indulgent  element  prevails, 
we  tend  in  the  direction  of  lust,  one  of  the  most  cruel 
diseases  that  plague  humanity,  which  Milton  rightly 
places  "hard  by  hate."  If  the  merely  self- renouncing, 
we  tend  in  the  direction  of  monastic  chastity,  which 
though  not  so  distinctly  an  evil  thing,  may  become  cruel 
and  inhuman,  and  a  bar  to  human  progress.  Asceticism 
is  not,  like  lust,  a  disease,  physical  and  spiritual,  but  it 
may  lead  to  disease,  spiritual  if  not  physical.  There  is 
an  asceticism,  the  Greek  ao-^rja-t^,  a  training  of  the  lower 
faculties  to  act  in  subordination  to  the  higher,  which  is 
the  strait  gate  by  which  we  enter  upon  the  arduous 
ascent  toward  noble  passion  and  noble  action.  There  is 
another  asceticism  which  if  not  truly  Christian,  came  in 
the  wake  of  Christianity,  which,  denying  the  rights  of  the 
body,  was  less  a  training  than  a  mortification.  Both  un- 
restrained sensuality  and  monastic  chastity,  in  their 
injustice  to  the  body  outrage  the  sexual  principle,  the 
former  by  regarding  it  as  a  toy  to  be  polluted  by  base 
pleasure,  the  latter  by  regarding  it  as  a  thing  unclean  in 
itself  to  be  cast  out  and  killed,  or  at  best  tolerated  and 
cleansed  by  the  Church's  holy  water.  To  the  present 
day  the  average  man's,  or  at  least  the  average  English- 
man's great  temptation  is  to  sin  against  love,  through  dull 
unimaginative  lust,  the  average  Englishwoman's  through 
dull  unimaginative  chastity.  Men  live  too  much  in  the 
sensuous,  and  women  in  the  supersensuous,  to  meet  fairly. 
Love,  the  reconciler,  himself  is  too  weak  fully  to  recon- 
cile them  and  to  bring  them  together  in  that  perfect 
ecstasy,  body  to  body,  spirit  to  spirit,  soul  to  soul,  that 
"  unreserve  of  mingled  being,"  which  Shelley,  giving  a 
voice  to  .the  desire  of  all  ages,  but  especially  to  modern 
desire,  sighed  for.  To  understand  Shelley's  protest 
against  marriage,  we  must  understand  his  ideal  of  love 
— the  unconstrained  rush  together  of  two  personalities 
of  opposite  sexes,  in  whom  the  body  is  but  the  vehicle 
of  the  spirit.  This  love  is  not  born  merely  of  the  flicker- 
ing fire  of  the  senses.  It  is  a  divine  flame,  kindled  alike 
in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  fusing  them  into  unity.    Of 
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course,  if  this  love  is  to  be  the  great  end  of  Hfe,  marriage 
is  somewhat  of  an  impertinence.  While  the  divine  fire 
burns,  what  need  of  artificial  ties  to  keep  the  two  lovers 
together?  If  it  goes  out  why  should  they  be  kept 
together  ?  To  which  the  prosaic  moralist  replies  :  "  Your 
ideal  of  love  is  very  beautiful,  no  doubt.  Get  as  much 
as  you  can  of  this  divine  flame  into  your  Hymen's  torch  ; 
and  after  all,  every  young  couple  start  with  some  such 
high-flown  notions  in  their  heads  ;  but  I  must  have  some 
guarantee  that  your  wife  and  children  are  not  left 
as  burdens  upon  the  parish,  when  you  begin  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  real  life,  and  the  glamour  of  your  imagination 
fades  from  your  'divine  mistress.*  Marriage  was  not 
ordained  to  be  the  paradise  of  ideal  love,  but  for  the 
sober  discipline  of  the  affections  of  men  and  women,  and 
above  all  for  the  production  and  rearing  up  of  good 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth.  To  judge  by  your  own 
writings,  Mr.  Shelley,  you  seem  to  have  been  running 
after  a  will-o'-the-wisp  all  your  life  in  this  ideal  love. 
And  \{ you  did  not  catch  it,  is  it  likely  that  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  will  ?  In  any  case  the  pursuit  of  it  seems 
just  as  likely  to  make  inconstant  lovers  as  that  sensuality 
you  affect  to  look  down  upon.  You  always  had  the 
word  '  for  ever '  on  your  tongue  ;  but  how  long  did 
your  for  evers  last .?  No,  no,  my  dear  sir,  the  good  of 
society  demands  fidelity  to  incurred  responsibilities,  and 
we  find  by  practical  experience  that  both  men  and 
women,  but  especially  men,  are  inclined  to  shirk  the 
responsibilities  which  indulgence  of  the  sexual  passion 
brings  in  its  train.  Hence  the  marriage  contract.  It 
does  not  concern  itself  primarily  with  either  love  or 
lovers,  but  it  helps  to  keep  husbands  and  wives  together, 
and  women  and  children  maintained  decently  without 
coming  upon  the  rates.  And,  mind  you,  it  does  not  by 
any  means  leave  love  out  in  the  cold.  It  may  not  rise 
to  your  transcendental  ecstasy ;  but  it  is  love  all  the 
same,  good  honest  domestic  affection,  when  your  young 
couples  get  well  broken  to  harness.  Did  you  not  say 
yourself  that  one  might  as  well  go  to  a  gin-shop  for  a 
leg  of  mutton  as  to  you  for  anything  human }  Well, 
give  me  the  wholesome  leg  of  mutton — none  of  your 
gin  for  me.     Egad,  sir,  when  I  see  some  honest  couple 
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going  to  church  of  a  Sunday  morning,  with  half-a-dozen 
pretty  children  about  them,  I  call  that  a  poem — ay,  and 
a  better  poem,  Mr.  Shelley,  than  all  the  fantastic 
Epipsychidions  you  ever  put  upon  paper.  Hang  it  all, 
sir,  let  a  man  make  love  to  his  own  wife,  and  stick  to 
her  when  he  has  got  her.  I'm  a  plain  man,  sir,  but  I 
hope  a  moral  man,  and  them's  my  sentiments."  To  all 
which,  let  Shelley  reply  as  best  he  may.  The  fact  is 
that  he  has  given  no  satisfactory  reply,  simply  because 
it  was  only  just  before  his  death  that  he  realised  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  of  life.  He  did,  however,  see 
clearly  that  the  bringing  of  men  and  women  into  more 
complete  harmony,  by  raising  the  ideal  of  love,  was  the 
most  important  step  towards  that  renewal  of  the  world, 
that  living  of  the  most  perfect  life  attainable  by  man,  for 
which  he  sighed  and  after  which  he  strove  ;  and  he  saw 
clearly  that  our  solution  of  the  marriage  problem  was  im- 
perfect, not  merely  in  practice,  but  to  some  extent  in 
theory.  As  regards  the  subjection  of  women,  he  seems 
to  have  considered  this  wholly  an  artificial  product  of 
religious  dogma,  and  not,  as  it  is,  the  natural  result  of 
an  imperfect  civilization.  Man  protects  woman  because, 
on  the  whole,  she  adds  to  his  comfort.  Protection  implies 
subjection,  and  subjection  to  a  tyrant  is  slavery  ;  and 
man,  if  not  altogether  a  tyrant  in  these  later  times,  has 
always  the  temptation  to  become  one,  and  the  tyrannical 
traditions  of  bygone  times  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
persist.  Laws  and  even  customs  lag  far  behind  the  highest 
public  opinion  of  the  day. 

Now,  men  being  in  possession  of  the  capital  of  the 
world,  the  material  means  of  life,  women  stand  to  them 
in  the  position  of  what  the  socialists  call  wage-slaves. 
They  must  do  what  their  employers  require  of  them  on 
pain  of  starvation,  and  there  is  no  true  freedom  of  con- 
tract. And  so  far  men  have  almost  without  exception 
required  of  them  concubinage  or  menial  service,  or  a 
mixture  of  both.  English  marriage,  while  recognizing 
the  existing  fact  of  the  subjection  of  w^omen,  has  done 
something  to  raise  their  status,  chiefly  by  making  the 
bond  between  the  contracting  parties  theoretically,  and 
to  a  great  extent  practically,  one  of  love  and  mutual 
service.     It  has  indeed  been  much  more  than  Shelley 
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seems  to  have  realized,  the  nidus  of  a  love  pure  and 
wholesome,  if  not  very  passionate.  Theoretically  strictly 
monogamic,  it  has  been  so  practically  to  a  very  respect- 
able extent.  It  has  put  a  perceptible  curb  upon  the 
strong  polygamous  instinct  of  men,  and  it  has  fostered 
the  monogamous  habit  in  women  enormously.  English 
women  are  for  the  most  part  faithful  wives.  Even  tran- 
sitory prostitution  does  not  kill  the  monogamous  pro- 
pensity in  them.  They  settle  down  into  marriage,  or  live 
faithfully  with  one  man,  if  they  get  the  chance. 

Still,  Englishwomen  are  not  satisfied  with  marriage 
as  it  exists.  Let  us  hear  Mrs.  Mona  Caird  on  the  subject. 
She  is  much  more  prosaic  than  Shelley  ;  she  looks  at  the 
subject,  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  comfort. 
She  sees  that  from  this  standpoint,  from  various  reasons, 
which  maybe  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "  incompatibility 
of  temper,"  marriage  does  not  induce  even  that  amount  of 
mutual  toleration,  not  to  say  happiness,  without  which  it 
is  impossible  for  man  and  wife  to  live  decently  together. 
She  therefore  asks.  What  good  purpose  is  served  by 
keeping  two  people  together  who  are  evidently  unfit  to 
live  together  t  Why  indeed  )  if,  as  Mrs.  Caird  says, 
"  The  matter  is  one  in  which  any  interposition,  whether 
of  law  or  society,  is  an  impertinence."  But,  unfor- 
tunately, law  and  society  are  the  most  impertinent  things 
in  the  world,  always  binding  with  briers  our  joys  and 
desires,  and  poking  their  ugly  noses  into  our  private 
affairs  in  the  interests  of  the  British  ratepayer.  We 
shall  never  be  happy  until  we  have  got  rid  of  them — if 
even  then,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them 
for  some  time  to  come.  Now  the  British  ratepayer  cares 
nothing  about  women  and  children,  except  in  so  far  as 
there  is  a  danger  of  their  coming  upon  the  rates.  And 
he  is  a  little  scared  about  giving  greater  liberty  of 
divorce,  "  saving  for  the  cause  of  adultery,"  as  he  piously 
ejaculates.  He  does  not  like  stray  women  and  children 
going  about  the  world.  But  after  all,  adultery  is  only  a 
particular,  perhaps  even  a  minor,  case  of  incompatibility. 
Marriage  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  marriage, 
and  although  marriage  may  work  well  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  tenth  case  must  be  considered,  and  relief  given 
if  possible.     The   individual  is  right  to  demand  relief, 
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and  the  mode  of  giving  relief  is  a  question  for  the 
legislator.  Greater  facility  of  divorce  must  come,  and 
will  come,  now  that  both  men  and  women  demand  it. 

Mrs.  Caird's  demand  for  greater  laxity  of  the  marriage 
bond  ab  initio,  the  nature  of  the  contract  being  left  to 
the  contracting  parties,  like  a  marriage  settlement,  is 
quite  outside  the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  as  she  is 
herself  quite  aware.  If  men  were  but  educated  up  to 
the  Shelleyan  ideal,  then  we  might  try  all  sorts  of 
delightful  experiments  in  marriage,  and  gradually  arrive 
at  absolute  freedom  of  contract,  which  would  not  mean 
that  absolutely  unsentimental  hygienic  promiscuity  which 
is  the  ideal  of  the  highly  advanced  physiologist.  But 
men  are  not  yet  harmonious  creatures,  like  Wordsworth's 
cloud,  which  "moveth  altogether  if  it  move  at  all." 
They  are  torn  by  their  lusts  which  war  in  their  members. 
Hence  these  bonds.  Lust,  lust,  lust :  this  is  the  most 
concentrated  form  of  selfishness — the  undying  worm  at 
the  root  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  This  is  the  tyrant  that 
women  have  at  last  begun  to  recognize  as  their  deadly 
adversary  and  to  fight  against.  Shelley,  a  better  physician 
than  Goethe,  laid  his  finger  on  this  plague-spot,  and  told 
the  age  plainly:  "Thou  ailest  here."  But  he  did  not 
see  that  instead  of  saying,  "Abolish  marriage  and 
prostitution  will  cease,"  he  ought  to  have  said,  "  Abolish 
prostitution  and  marriage  will  cease  " — marriage  without 
love  being  only  a  particular  form  of  prostitution.  He 
did  not  see  that  the  abolition  of  marriage  would  no  more 
get  rid  of  lust  than  the  abolition  of  private  property 
would  get  rid  of  selfishness.  We  have  already,  in  mono- 
gamic  marriage,  struggled  painfully  upward  to  the  level 
of  the  higher  animals  ;  let  us  not  imperil  this  progress 
rashly. 

The  Cythnas  of  the  present  day  have  felt  their  burthens 
more  directly  than  Shelley  did.  Hence  their  demand 
for  economic  independence,  that  they  may  not  be  forced 
into  marriage  or  prostitution  by  the  various  degrees  of 
starvation.  Their  demand  is  a  just  one,  and  must  be 
satisfied  somehow,  even  if  we  have  to  put  a  bonus  upon 
womanhood  and  pay  women,  not  merely  fair  wages  for 
their  work  of  all  kinds,  but  a  tribute  to  them  as  women, 
as  potential  mothers,  which  shall  fairly  handicap  the  sexes 
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in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  put  men  more  on  their 
good  behaviour. 

Shelley,  the  mystic,  who  looked  for  a  miraculous  change 
in  nature  coincident  with  a  miraculous  change  in  man, 
seems  to  have  seen,  almost  as  little  as  the  average  socialist 
of  the  present  day,  who  believes  in  the  spiritual  efficacy 
of  a  purely  material  revolution,  that  the  ideals  and 
interests  of  the  two  sexes  are  widely  apart,  more  so  now 
than  ever  before  probably.  He,  like  the  socialist,  in  his 
impatience  to  arrive  at  a  practical  solution  of  the  life- 
problem,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  understand  the  true 
bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  Malthus.  He  did  not  see 
that  whether  Malthus's  figures  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  population  of  any  given  district  (be  it  an 
English  barony,  or  the  world  itself)  tends  to  increase  up 
to  the  limits  of  its  food-supply,  taking  the  word  food  in 
its  very  widest  sense  to  signify  all  the  means  of  well- 
being  ;  and  that  this  tendency  is  a  fundamental  element 
in  all  social  problems,  just  as  friction  is  in  all  mechanical 
problems.  He  did  not  see  that,  other  things  being  the 
same,  a  higher  standard  of  comfort,  while,  finally  tending 
to  diminish  the  rate  of  increase  of  population,  first 
increases  its  pressure.  He  did  not  contemplate  that 
strike  against  child-bearing  on  the  part  of  women,  which 
is  induced,  not  merely  by  the  desire  for  personal  comfort, 
but  is  largely  due  to  the  vague  influence  of  those  new 
ideals  of  which  he  was  himself  the  prophet.  He,  like 
the  socialist,  thought  that  we  might  go  on  increasing  and 
multiplying  ad  libitum^  till  we  reached  the  ultimate  limit 
of  standing-room  on  the  earth,  and  of  miraculous  chemical 
food  out  of  the  air,  and  began,  as  astral  bodies,  to  emi- 
grate to  Mars.  Women  know  better  than  this  ;  and  feel 
the  pinch  of  population,  when  what  they  just  now  consider 
their  higher  life  is  hampered  by  children.  The  woman 
who  has  one  child  more  than  she  wants  is  an  over-popu- 
lated woman  ;  and  the  advanced  woman  of  the  present 
day,  having  her  own  higher  culture,  and  the  culture  of 
humanity,  on  the  brain,  possibly  with  a  high  ideal 
of  the  duties  of  maternity,  and  frequently  a  sickly 
and  weary  creature,  morbid  in  body  and  mind,  is  very 
easily  over-populated.  Hence  much  social  discomfort. 
Shelley  does  not  seem  to  have  contemplated  this,  nor 
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seen  that  the  good-natured  acceptance  of  the  feminine 
ideal  by  man  might  lead  him,  like  poor  St.  Peter  in  his 
old  age,  "  whither  he  would  not."  How  all  this  is  going 
to  end  I  confess  I  don't  know.  I  trust  in  more  delicate 
adjustments,  a  higher  and  more  wholesome  life  all  round  ; 
but  the  ascent  of  man  is  always  a  painful  process. 
Meanwhile  it  is  quite  time  for  this  bald,  disjointed  chat 
of  mine  to  come  to  an  end. 
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"  That  such  a  man  should  have  written  one  of  the 
best  books  in  the  world,"  says  Lord  Macaulay,  in  speak- 
ing of  Boswell,  "is  strange  enough.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Many  persons  who  have  conducted  themselves  foolishly 
in  active  life,  and  whose  conversation  has  indicated  no 
superior  powers  of  mind,  have  left  us  valuable  works.  .  .  . 
But  these  men  attained  literary  eminence  in  spite  of 
their  weaknesses.  Boswell  attained  it  by  reason  of  his 
weaknesses.  If  he  had  not  been  a  great  fool,  he  would 
never  have  been  a  great  writer."  Macaulay  has  been 
justly  taken  to  task  by  Carlyle  for  allowing  his  love  of 
paradox  to  lead  him  into  this  strange  assertion,  that  a 
writer's  excellence  was  consequent  upon  his  folly;  yet  I 
think  that,  in  one  sense  at  least,  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  remark.  In  a  certain  class  of  biography,  of  which 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  and  Hogg's  Life  of  Shelley  2x0, 
conspicuous  examples,  part  of  the  charm  exercised  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader  is  due  to  the  striking  contrast  of 
character  between  the  biographer  and  his  subject.  When 
a  philosopher  is  presented  to  us  by  a  fool,  an  idealist  by 
a  worldling,  a  poet  by  a  Philistine,  the  very  incongruity 
of  the  medium  imparts  an  additional  zest  to  an  intro- 
duction that  would  anyhow  be  delightful  ;  and  the 
biographer  thus  profits,  in  a  manner,  by  his  own  short- 
comings ;  while  his  very  consciousness  of  the  gulf  that 
divides  him  from  the  object  of  his  hero-worship  of  itself 
gives  a  relish  to  his  narrative.  Provided,  therefore,  that 
the  writer  is   fully  imbued  with   a   genuine  feeling   of 
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interest  and  admiration — for  this  is  certainly  indispens- 
able— it  is  possible  for  a  notable  biography  to  be  written 
even  with  an  absence  of  tact,  delicacy,  judgment,  critical 
power,  and  good  taste.  Such  was  the  case  with  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson^  and  to  a  minor  extent  such  is  the  case 
also  with  Hogg's  Life  of  Shelley.  Hogg  was  indeed 
greatly  inferior  to  Boswell  as  a  biographer,  and  not 
quite  so  foolish  as  a  man  ;  yet  in  reading  Hogg,  as  in 
reading  Boswell,  we  feel  inclined  at  times  to  like  him 
for  his  very  absurdity,  and  to  admire  him  for  that 
Bosvvellian  quality  which  Macaulay  has  described  as  "  a 
perfect  unconsciousness  that  he  was  making  a  fool  of 
himself." 

Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  whose  intimacy  with  Shelley 
commenced  at  Oxford  in  1810,  was  essentially  what  is 
known  as  "  a  rough  diamond  " — "  a  pearl  within  an 
oyster  shell,"  is  the  expression  applied  to  him  by  Shelley. 
The  cynical,  mordant,  worldly  disposition  of  his  maturer 
years  could  have  been  only  partially  developed  in  his 
youth  ;  otherwise  he  could  have  had  little  in  common 
with  Shelley.  But  although  he  took  an  interest  in 
literature  during  his  residence  at  Oxford,  even  to  the 
extent  of  attempting  poetry  and  fiction,  and  although 
the  promptings  of  good  comradeship  led  him  to  share 
his  friend's  dismissal  from  the  University,  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  his  heart  was  already  set  on  something  very 
different  from  literature  or  freethought.  To  get  on  in 
the  world,  to  have  a  comfortable  berth,  from  which  he 
could  regard  the  foibles  and  follies  of  mankind  with  an 
air  of  cynical  amusement — this  was  the  true  end  and 
aim  of  Hogg's  ambition.  Yet  blunt  and  crabbed  as  he 
was,  priding  himself  on  his  Tory  exclusiveness  and  his 
contempt  for  crotchet-mongers  and  enthusiasts,  he  never- 
theless saw  in  Shelley  "  the  divine  poet "  side  by  side 
with  "  the  poor  fellow ;  "  and  in  this  whimsical  mixture 
of  pity  and  admiration  lies,  as  Professor  Dowden  has 
remarked,  the  "  peculiar  piquancy"  of  Hogg's  relations 
with  Shelley.  It  was  Hogg's  destiny  to  play  the  Caliban 
to  Shelley's  Ariel. 

After  Shelley's  marriage  with  Harriet  Westbrook  in 
181 1,  Hogg,  who  was  now  studying  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, still  continued  to  be  his  intimate  companion  or 
correspondent,  until  Shelley's  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
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imperfections  of  his  friend's  character  by  the  incident  at 
York,  when  Hogg's  conduct  to  Harriet  led  to  a  temporary- 
estrangement.  A  year  later,  however,  the  friendship  was 
renewed  ;  and  though  the  old  intimacy  could  never  be 
fully  re-established,  Hogg  remained  on  pleasant  terms 
with  Shelley  during  the  time  spent  in  Bracknell,  Marlow, 
and  London.  After  the  departure  to  Italy  in  18 18  he 
did  not  again  see  Shelley,  but  received  friendly  messages 
and  invitations  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  1826,  four 
years  after  Shelley's  death,  Hogg  married  the  widow  of 
Edward  Williams — the  "  Jane  "  to  whom  so  many  of 
Shelley's  later  lyrics  had  been  dedicated.  He  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Mary  Shelley,  who  had  now  returned 
to  England  :  and  it  was  through  her  introduction  that 
he  became  acquainted,  a  few  years  later,  with  Bulwer 
Lytton,  then  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  to 
which  periodical  he  contributed,  in  1832  and  1833,  the 
series  of  articles  on  "  Shelley  at  Oxford,"  which  were 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  "  Life." 

It  is  on  this  portion  of  his  work  that  Hogg's  fame  as 
a  biographer  must  practically  rest.  He  was  here  treating 
of  that  part  of  Shelley's  life  of  which  alone  he  was 
really  competent  to  speak  with  indubitable  authority  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  want  of  accuracy  and  veracity  which 
may  be  detected  here  and  there,  even  in  this  Oxford 
narrative,  the  portrait  as  a  whole  is  drawn  with  admir- 
able force  and  vivacity.  Hogg's  Shelley  at  Oxford  is  so 
well  known,  and  has  been  so  fully  appreciated,  and  so 
often  quoted,  by  later  Shelley  students,  that  there  is  no 
need  here  to  do  more  than  briefly  allude  to  its  merits, 
and  to  emphasize  the  point  that,  but  for  the  reproduction 
of  these  famous  articles,  the  Life  (^/^^^Z/^j,  published  by 
Hogg  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  would  have  cut  a 
very  sorry  figure  indeed.  Professor  Dowden  has  pointed 
out  that  Hogg  the  Oxford  student,  was  a  very  different 
person  from  Hogg  the  biographer  of  Shelley.  I  would 
add  yet  another  distinction,  and  say  that  Hogg  the  writer 
of  Shelley  at  Oxford,  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with 
the  author  of  the  two  volumes  issued  in  1858.  In  1832 
he  was  writing  of  what  he  knew  well,  and  with  a  certain 
command  of  literary  style  and  judgment  ;  in  1858,  he 
wrote  of  matters  about  which  he  had  not  troubled  to 
inform  himself,  while  in  style  and  tone  he  was — well,  not 
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exactly  what  one  would  desire  in  a  biographer  of  Shelley. 
It  is  worth  remarking,  however,  that  the  excellence  of 
the  earlier  articles  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  inter- 
position of  the  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
who,  much  to  Hogg's  disgust,  as  we  learn  from  his 
Preface,  insisted  on  the  exercise  of  his  editorial  prero- 
gative, and  struck  out  certain  passages  which  he  judged 
superfluous  or  indiscreet.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  later  chapters  of  the  Life  of  Shelley  did  not  pass 
under  similar  editorial  censorship. 

The  articles  on  Shelley  at  Oxford  were  published,  as  I 
have  said,  in  1832  and  1833.  It  had  long  been  Mary 
Shelley's  desire  to  write  the  life  of  her  husband,  but  this 
intention  was  thwarted  by  the  ill-will  of  the  implacable 
Sir  Timothy,  who,  as  Mrs.  Shelley  stated  in  a  letter  of 
1838,  "forbade  biography  under  a  threat  of  stopping  the 
supplies."  In  1844,  the  death  of  Sir  Timothy  relieved 
her  of  this  prohibition  ;  but  a  still  more  fatal  obstacle 
now  arose  in  the  form  of  a  serious  illness,  from  which 
she  never  wholly  recovered.  She  died  in  1851  ;  and  a 
few  years  after  her  death,  Sir  Percy  and  Lady  Shelley 
entrusted  the  biographical  materials  to  the  charge  of  Hogg, 
"  a  gentlemen  "  (to  quote  Lady  Shelley's  words)  "  whose 
literary  habits  and  early  knowledge  of  the  poet  seemed 
to  point  him  out  as  the  most  fitting  person  for  bringing 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  public."  Unfortunately  the 
Shelley  family,  in  their  guileless  confidence  in  Hogg's 
biographical  qualities,  neglected  to  stipulate  that  the 
proof  sheets  should  be  submitted  for  their  approval. 

When  the  first  two  volumes  of  Hogg's  biography — 
that  is,  half  the  book — were  published  in  1858,  they  were 
found  to  be  a  most  unexpected  and  startling  performance. 
"It  was  impossible,"  says  Lady  Shelley  in  the  Preface 
to  the  Shelley  Memorials^  "  to  imagine  beforehand  that 
from  such  materials  a  book  could  have  been  produced 
which  has  astonished  and  shocked  those  who  have  the 
greatest  right  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  character  of 
Shelley.  .  .  .  Our  feelings  of  duty  to  the  memory  of 
Shelley  left  us  no  other  alternative  than  to  withdraw  the 
materials  which  we  had  originally  entrusted  to  his  early 
friend."  Accordingly  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
(which  are  sometimes  said  to  exist  in  manuscript) 
never  saw  the  light ;  and  Hogg's  Life  of  Shelley  remains 
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to  this  day  a  fragment,  like  some  strange  half-finished 
structure — a  "  Folly,"  the  country  people  would  call  it, — 
which  has  been  reared  and  then  deserted  by  some 
eccentric  architect.  Mr.  Rossetti  has  remarked  that  the 
suppression  of  the  concluding  portions  of  this  book 
"  defrauds  the  admirers  of  Shelley  of  their  just  perqui- 
sites." I  cannot  say  that  I  think  we  have  lost  much  by 
the  withdrawal  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  step 
taken  by  the  Shelley  family  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  wise  one  for  all  parties  ;  not  so  much  because 
Hogg's  portrait  of  the  poet  was,  as  Lady  Shelley  com- 
plains, "  a  fantastic  caricature,"  or  in  Thornton  Hunt's 
words,  "a  figure  seen  through  fantastically  distorting 
panes  of  glass"  (for  I  am  not  sure  that  this  objection  can 
be  altogether  maintained),  but  rather  because  of  the 
insufferable  vulgarity  of  tone  which  pervades  all  the 
new  portion  of  the  book,  and  the  utter  inability  of  the 
author  to  realize  the  primary  functions  of  a  biographer. 
The  inclusion  of  the  articles  on  Shelley  at  Oxford,  which 
form  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  of  course  lent  a 
great  value  to  the  work  ;  so,  too,  did  the  publication  of 
Shelley's  letters  to  Godwin  and  Hogg ;  there  is  also,  it 
must  be  admitted,  a  certain  amount  of  the  old  raciness 
in  a  few  of  the  stories  told  about  Shelley's  life  at 
Edinburgh,  Bracknell,  and  other  places.  But,  on  the 
whole,  I  do  not  think  it  is  exaggeration  to  say  that  Hogg 
did  his  work,  not  only  in  a  most  egotistical  spirit,  but  also 
in  a  most  recklessly  stupid  and  slovenly  fashion  ;  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  letters,  at  least  one  half 
of  the  later  narrative  is  downright  rubbish — pointless, 
silly,  and  grotesque.  This  is  an  assertion  which  needs 
to  be  corroborated  by  proof;  if  therefore,  in  the  rest  of 
this  paper,  I  dwell  on  Hog,/s  failings,  rather  than  on  his 
merits,  it  will  be  understood  that  I  do  so  simply  because 
this  aspect  of  his  writings  has  been  somewhat  overlooked 
by  Shelley  students,  who,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  inclined 
to  take  him  much  too  seriously  in  his  capacity  of 
biographer. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  Hogg's  book  is,  perhaps, 
the  extraordinary  egotism  of  its  author.  It  is  amusing 
to  find  him  reminding  us  in  one  passage  that  he  was  not 
writing  the  history  of  his  own  life  and  times,  "  but  the 
biography  of  a  Divine  Poet,  to  the  illustration  of  whose 
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remarkable  character  alone  every  word  should  tend." 
This  admirable  theory  was  unfortunately  not  carried  into 
practice  ;  for  he  devotes  page  after  page  to  a  full  record 
of  his  own  circumstances  and  adventures,  gravely 
supplying  his  readers  with  the  most  ample  information 
concerning  his  family  affairs,  his  legal  studies,  his  holiday 
tours,  his  attempts  in  literature,  his  witty  sayings,  and, 
above  all,  his  dinners.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  wish 
expressed  by  the  exasperated  housekeeper,  that  the 
milkman  would  allow  her  to  receive  the  milk  in  one  can, 
and  the  water  in  another ;  in  the  same  way  the  reader 
of  Hogg's  volumes  often  wishes  that  a  more  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  had  been  drawn  between  the  life  of 
Shelley  and  the  life  of  Hogg.  "  It  is  sometimes  in  my 
power,"  says  Hogg,  "  to  illustrate  the  life  of  Shelley  by 
parallel  passages  drawn  from  my  own  ; "  and  armed  with 
this  ingenious  plea  of  "  illustration,"  he  proceeds  to 
write  what  might  really  be  fairly  entitled  "  The  Auto- 
biography of  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  with  records  of 
his  dietetic  experiences."  For  Hogg's  memory,  however 
unreliable  it  may  have  been  in  some  matters,  was  preter- 
naturally  retentive  of  everything  that  related  to  the 
table :  so  much  so,  that  one  is  tempted  to  apply  to  him 
the  description  given  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  of  an 
old  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance.  "  His  reminiscences 
of  good  cheer,"  writes  Hawthorne,  "  however  ancient  the 
date  of  the  actual  banquet,  seemed  to  bring  the  savour 
of  pig  or  turkey  under  one's  very  nostrils.  There  were 
flavours  on  his  palate  that  had  lingered  there  not  less 
than  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  were  still  apparently  as 
fresh  as  that  of  the  mutton-chop  which  he  had  just 
devoured  for  his  breakfast.  The  chief  tragic  event  of 
the  old  man's  life,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  was  his  mishap 
with  a  certain  goose,  which  lived  and  died  some  twenty 
or  forty  years  ago — a  goose  of  most  promising  figure,  but 
which,  at  table,  proved  so  inveterately  tough,  that  the 
carving-knife  would  make  no  impression  on  its  carcase, 
and  it  could  only  be  divided  with  an  axe  and  hand-saw." 
Many  not  less  grievous  dietetic  mishaps  are  recorded  by 
Hogg,  in  his  lengthy  accounts  of  the  tours  made  by 
himself  in  his  holidays,  and  at  other  times  when  he  was 
separated  from  Shelley.     Here  are  a  few  instances. 

In  the  Oxford  vacation  of  January  i8ii,  Hogg  made 
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a  solitary  pedestrian  tour  to  Stonehenge,  to  an  account 
of  which  he  devotes  fifteen  pages  of  his  Life  of  Shelley. 
He  was  soon  in  trouble  at  a  wayside  inn  near  Abingdon. 
His  dinner  consisted  of  "raw  potatoes,  muddy  beer, 
stinking  cheese,  and  wine  that  might  be  paid  for,  but  not 
drunken."  "  The  hope  of  tea,"  he  says,  "  was  the  sole 
remaining  consolation  ; "  but  the  tea  proved  to  be  like 
chopped  straw ;  no  milk  could  be  had  ;  only  "  a  huge 
indurated  loaf  and  salt  butter."  At  Winchester  his 
experiences  were  equally  unfortunate  ;  and  at  Abingdon, 
on  the  return  journey,  he  had  "a  scurvy  meal,"  for  there 
"  a  nasty  little  girl  gave  him  some  nasty  tea  in  a  nasty 
cold  room."  When  Shelley  and  "  his  future,"  as  Hogg 
elegantly  calls  Harriet,  eloped  to  Scotland  in  the  summer 
of  the  same  year,  Hogg,  who  was  then  at  York,  went 
northward  to  join  them  in  Edinburgh  ;  and,  forty-seven 
years  later,  when  writing  his  Life  of  Shelley,  he  thought 
fit  to  commemorate  the  most  trivial  incidents  of  this 
very  trivial  journey,  even  to  the  mention  of  "a  filthy 
and  utterly  useless  breakfast "  which  was  served  to  him 
at  "an  odious  little  inn  in  a  very  narrow  street."  But 
the  most  calamitous  of  all  his  voyages  was  that  which 
he  undertook  to  Ireland  in  18 13.  "I  have  travelled 
much,"  he  says,  "  by  coaches  ;  and  therefore  I  know  as 
well  as  any  man,  and  to  my  sorrow,  what  a  bad  breakfast 
is,  and  I  assert  that  the  breakfast  at  Conway  was  never 
surpassed — vile  bread,  vile  butter,  and  the  vilest  tea." 
At  last,  at  Holyhead,  he  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining 
consolation.  "  The  provisions,"  he  says,  "  looked  well. 
There  was  a  nice  roast  leg  of  mutton,  mealy  potatoes, 
and  other  things — all  very  tempting."  But  now,  at  this 
supreme  moment,  the  fate  of  Tantalus  befell  him,  for 
just  as  he  was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  it  was  announced 
that  the  packet  was  about  to  sail,  and  there  was  no  time 
to  dine.  Even  then,  he  made  a  last  effort,  and  by  the 
advice  of  a  crafty  waiter,  purchased,  at  an  exorbitant 
price,  the  whole  leg  of  mutton  in  question  ;  but  when  he 
got  on  board  the  vessel  he  found  he  had  been  tricked, 
for  the  leg  of  mutton  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  "  How  I 
should  have  enjoyed  a  little  breakfast,"  he  cries,  "  how- 
ever homely  ;  a  crust  of  brown  bread  and  milk,  skim  milk, 
oatmeal  porridge,  cold  cabbage,  anything  ;  but  no  man 
gave  unto  me."     The  crowning  sorrow  was  when,  him- 
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self  unfed,  he  saw  a  bishop  on  deck,  "  sipping  hot 
chocolate  out  of  a  large  china  cup."  But  we  have  had 
enough  of  this  protracted  agony.  Let  us  draw  a  curtain 
over  the  remainder  of  Hogg's  dietetic  misfortunes. 

It  is  certainly  a  singular  and  remarkable  fact,  that 
Shelley,  one  of  the  foremost  apostles  of  "  plain  living  and 
high  thinking,"  should  have  found  for  his  chief  exponent 
and  biographer  a  gourmand  who  was  so  decidedly  ad- 
dicted to  the  contrary  formula.  Yet  let  us  give  Hogg 
his  due  ;  for,  epicure  though  he  was,  he  seems  to  have 
been  willing  to  make  what  was  to  him  a  heavy  sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  Shelley's  society.  "  It  is  a  strong  proof," 
he  says  (and  here  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him), 
"  of  the  extraordinary  fascination  of  the  society  of  the 
Divine  Poet,  that  to  purchase  it — and  it  was  absolutely 
requisite  to  pay  a  price — I  submitted  cheerfully  so  often, 
and  for  such  a  long  period,  to  so  many  inconveniences 
and  privations.  I  was  never  indifferent  to  the  amenities 
of  life;  I  had  always  been  accustomed  to  comfort — to  a 
certain  elegance,  indeed :  at  college,  in  preparing  for 
college,  and  more  especially  at  home  ;  for  in  a  district 
where  the  creature  comforts  were  well  cared  for,  my  own 
family  were  always  conspicuous  for  an  exact  and 
exquisite  nicety.  In  this  respect,  as  in  some  others, 
there  was  something  contradictory  in  Shelley."  It  is 
amusing  to  find  Hogg,  the  votary  of  creature  comforts, 
actually  introduced  by  Shelley  into  the  vegetarian  circle 
of  the  Newtons  and  Boinvilles  ;  nay  more,  the  plunge 
once  made,  he  seems  not  only  to  have  tolerated,  but  to  a 
certain  limited  extent,  and  always  with  the  confident 
hope  of  a  something  better  hereafter,  to  have  even 
enjoyed  the  Pythagorean  fare.  "  I  also,"  he  tells  us, 
"  followed  exactly  the  canonical  observances  of  the 
vegetable  church  of  Nature  ;  and  I  found  them  far  from 
disagreeable,  in  the  country,  and  during  the  summer  and 
autumn."  "An  epicure,"  he  elsewhere  remarks,  "fond 
of  variety,  would  do  well  to  adopt  vegetable  diet,  now 
and  then,  for  a  day  or  two,  as  a  change,  for  the  mere 
gratification." 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  Hogg,  the  teacher  of  dietetics, 
and  to  return  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  Shelley's  bio- 
grapher. His  egotism,  gluttony,  and  digressive  tendency 
might  in  themselves  be  pardonable  enough,  if  they  were 
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merely  a   thing   apart,   that   could    be   passed    by   and 
forgotten  ;  if  we  could  effect  the  literary  analysis  already 
hinted  at,  and  separate  the  milk  of  Shelley's  life  from 
the   water   of   Hogg's.     But   unfortunately   this   is   not 
possible  ;  for  Hogg  is  so  carried  away  by  the  sense  of 
his  own  importance,  that  the  whole  narrative  is  thereby 
affected  ;  he  persistently  minimizes  and  depreciates  the 
value  of  those  episodes  in  Shelley's  early  life  in  which 
he   himself    had    no   part.      His   account    of    Shelley's 
school-days  is  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.     "  How 
long  he  remained  at  Sion  House,"  he  says,  "  I   know 
not,  nor  at  what  age  he  was  removed  to  Eton  " — as  if, 
forsooth,  it  was  not  his  duty,  as  biographer,  to  inquire 
into    and  elucidate   precisely  such    questions    as    these. 
So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  Dublin  episode,  which  occurred 
during  the  year  in  which   Hogg  was   not   admitted   to 
Shelley's  confidences,  and  is  accordingly  relegated  to  a 
position  of  absolute  non-importance.      "  I   never  could 
discover,"  he  says,  "  the  source  of  the  strange  scheme. 
He  did  not  communicate  his  intentions  to  me  at  the 
time.     I  never  heard  of  his   exploits   at    Dublin    until 
after  their  termination,  and  but  little  did   I  learn  at  any 
period  from  himself ;  in  truth  he  appeared  to  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  the  whole  proceeding.    Whatever  can  be  dis- 
covered concerning  this  Irish  dream, — the  vision  of  want 
of  judgment, — must  be  made  out  from  his  correspondence 
with   his   newly   acquired    friend "    (William    Godwin). 
How  incompetent  Hogg  was  to  understand  the  motives 
that  prompted  Shelley's  Irish  campaign,  may  be  judged 
from  his  own  confession  of  his  interest  in  the  state  of 
Ireland.     "  I  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  walk  across 
Chancery  Lane  in  the  narrowest  part,  if  by  so  doing  I 
could  at  once  redress  all  the  wrongs  and  grievances  of 
Ireland."     It   is    very  amusing  to    notice    the    supreme 
contempt  expressed  by  Hogg  for  all  the  plans  under- 
taken by  Shelley  without  his  sanction  ;  it  is  then  that  he 
speaks  of  him  as   "  the  poor  fellow "  rather  than   "  the 
Divine    Poet."     "  The   truth   is,"   he   says,   speaking   of 
Shelley's    self-introduction    to    Leigh    Hunt,   "  my  poor 
friend  knew  well  that   it  was  quite  wrong,  because  he 
never   communicated    his    intentions   to    myself   or    to 
any  of  his  friends."     And  in  another  passage  :  "  When- 
ever any  act  of  signal  folly,  extraordinary  indiscretion, 
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and  insane  extravagance,  was  to  be  perpetrated,  I  was 
never  informed  of  it,  and  certainly  there  was  no  obliga- 
tion to  tell  me.''  When  Shelley  and  Harriet  went  with 
Peacock  on  a  tour  to  Scotland,  Hogg  confesses  that  he 
was  surprised  "at  the  unexpected  intelligence  of  his 
sudden  and  absurd  flight,  of  his  second  and  causeless 
visit  to  the  metropolis  of  Scotland."  And  so  in  other 
instances  ;  the  biographical  importance  of  the  events  of 
Shelley's  life  is  measured  chiefly  by  the  prominence,  in 
each  case,  of  the  biographer's  own  personality. 

The  fact  is,  that  Hogg,  apart  from  his  consuming 
sense  of  self-importance,  had  none  of  the  diligence 
which  is  indispensable  to  a  competent  biographer. 
Boswell,  it  may  be,  was  a  fool ;  but  he  was  a  fool  who 
could  take  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  in  his  bio- 
graphical labours.  Hogg  could  not,  or  would  not,  do 
this  ;  the  absurd  parade  he  makes  of  his  preparations 
for  writing  the  Life  of  Shelley  is  itself  suggestive  of  a 
too  easy-going  view  of  the  biographer's  duty.  "  When 
I  undertook,"  he  says,  ''  to  write  the  life  of  my  incom- 
parable friend,  my  first  care  was  to  collect  materials  for 
the  task.  Accordingly,  I  spent  several  long  and  laborious 
days  in  the  painful  office,  painful  in  every  way,  of  looking 
over  my  ample  collections,  and  selecting  from  my 
several  repositories  whatever  had  any  reference  to  the 
subject."  "  I  never,"  he  adds,  lapsing  as  usual  into  a 
piece  of  autobiography,  which  in  this  case  may  be 
understood  in  more  senses  than  one,  "  I  never  had  such 
dirty  hands,  or  went  through  so  filthy  a  job,  as  when  I 
made  the  retrospect  of  my  past  life."  In  addition  to 
the  contents  of  his  own  "repositories,"  Hogg  was  en- 
trusted, as  we  know,  with  certain  papers  in  the  possession 
of  the  Shelley  family.  But  he  was  too  lazy,  too  conceited, 
or  too  incompetent  to  arrange  and  dispose  his  materials 
with  any  method  or  accuracy ;  his  book  is  accordingly  a 
mere  jumble  of  letters,  anecdotes,  and  information,  pitch- 
forked in  without  any  regard  to  relevancy  or  chrono- 
logical succession. 

But  Hogg,  as  a  biographer,  had  a  still  more  serious 
failing  than  his  lack  of  diligence :  he  is  guilty  at  times 
of  stating,  or  suggesting,  what  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
truth.  His  portrait  of  Shelley  at  Oxford  is  in  the  main 
so  vivid  and  impressive,  that  the  reader  is  disinclined  to 
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criticize  too  minutely  the  treatment  of  details  ;  otherwise 
there  are  probably  few  of  Hogg's  anecdotes  that  would 
stand  the  test  of  a  critical  examination.  This  perhaps 
is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence,  certainly  of  no 
great  rarity.  De  Quinceyhas  expressed  his  opinion  that 
all  anecdotes  are  false.  "  My  duty  to  the  reader," 
he  says,  "  extorts  from  me  the  disagreeable  confession,  as 
upon  a  matter  specially  investigated  by  myself,  that  all 
dealers  in  anecdotes  are  tainted  with  mendacity. 
Rarer  than  the  phoenix  is  that  virtuous  man  (a  monster 
he  is — nay,  he  is  an  impossible  man)  who  will  consent  to 
lose  a  prosperous  anecdote  on  the  consideration  that  it 
happens  to  be  a  lie."  We  may  suspect  that  a  goodly 
number  of  Hogg's  anecdotes  were  retained  by  him  in 
spite  of  this  trifling  objection  ;  but  as  they  are  so  graphic 
and  amusing,  and  as  the  general  result  is  so  good,  we  are 
content  to  regard  them  not  as  lies,  but  "  idealisations." 

Unfortunately  the  misstatements  in  Hogg's  later  bio- 
graphy are  of  a  more  serious  nature.  The  most  signal 
instance  is  the  account  given  by  him  of  Shelley's  sudden 
departure  from  York  to  Keswick  in  November,  181 1, — a 
change  of  residence  which  was  in  reality  necessitated  by 
Hogg's  conduct  to  Harriet,  and  was  for  that  reason  carried 
into  effect  without  the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  the 
amazed  offender.  Finding  himself  thus  left  ignominiously 
in  the  lurch,  Hogg  wrote  letter  after  letter,  entreating 
to  be  allowed  once  more  to  be  a  neighbour  or  inmate  of 
Shelley's  family  ;  but  his  prayers,  self-reproaches,  expos- 
tulations, and  threats  (for  he  even  threatened  Shelley 
with  a  duel)  were  all  alike  disregarded,  and  he  received 
only  the  cold  comfort  of  several  admonitory  epistles, — 
written  in  a  measured  philosophical  style  like  that  of 
Godwin, — in  which  Shelley  advised  him  as  to  the  course 
of  conduct  that  would  best  conduce  to  his  moral  welfare. 
When  Hogg  was  writing  the  history  of  this  pas;*age  of 
Shelley's  life,  he  found  himself  in  an  awkward  predica- 
ment ;  for  it  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste  to  chronicle  his 
own  dismissal  at  the  hands  of  his  "  incomparable  friend  ;  " 
he  therefore  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  repre- 
sented the  journey  to  Keswick  as  a  mere  whim  on 
Shelley's  part,  while  his  own  sojourn  at  York  was  due  to 
his  inflexible  determination  to  continue  his  legal  studies. 
'*  Nothing  would  please,"  he  says,  "  but  an  immediate 
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journey  to  Keswick ;  and  our  flight  must  be  in  the 
winter.  I  was  requested,  strongly  urged  to  join  in  it. 
To  quit  my  professional  duties  in  which  I  had  engaged 
was  impossible  ;  besides,  the  impracticable  month  of 
November  was  ill-suited  for  such  an  excursion.  ...  I 
gave  no  hopes  that  I  would  soon  follow,  but  they  knew 
better  than  I  did  ;  and  they  were  confident  I  should  not 
tarry."  Unfortunately  for  Hogg's  story,  Shelley's  letters 
to  Miss  Hitchener  give  a  full  account  of  this  episode,  and 
show  that  so  far  from  strongly  urging  him  to  join  them, 
they  resolutely  declined  the  offer  of  his  company.  But 
writing  nearly  half  a  century  later,  Hogg  no  doubt 
trusted  that  all  record  of  these  events  had  perished, 
except  the  letters  which  he  had  himself  received  from 
Shelley  ;  and  so  great  was  his  audacity,  that  he  actually 
printed  one  of  these  in  a  later  chapter  of  his  book,  under 
the  title  of  a  "  Fragment  of  a  Novel,"  substituting  the 
name  Charlotte  for  Harriet.  "  You  deceive  yourself 
terribly,  my  friend,"  says  the  supposed  novelist,  who  is 
of  course  Shelley.  "  It  convinces  me  more  forcibly  than 
ever  how  unfit  it  is  that  you  should  live  near  us  ;  it  con- 
vinces me  that  I,  by  permitting  it,  should  act  a  subservient 
part  in  the  promotion  of  yours  and  Charlotte's  misery. 
...  It  appears  to  me  that  I  am  acting  as  your  friend — 
your  disinterested  friend — by  objecting  to  your  living 
near  us  at  present."  To  publish  this  passage  in  the  very 
volume  where  he  represented  himself  as  being  urgently 
invited  to  Keswick,  was  certainly  a  sign  of  considerable 
biographical  hardihood. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Hogg,  in  the  matter  of 
veracity,  or  the  contrary,  did  not  do  things  by  halves, 
but  that  when  he  had  told  a  lie  of  the  first  magnitude  he 
not  only  stuck  to  it  bravely,  but  took  pleasure  in  garnish- 
ing it  and  enhancing  its  proportions  by  a  few  auxiliary 
fibs.  So  it  was  in  this  case  of  Shelley's  departure  to 
Keswick.  "  My  instructions,"  says  Hogg,  "with  regard 
to  Shelley's  correspondence  were  to  open  all  letters  that 
should  come  to  York  for  him,  and  to  despatch  such  only 
as  appeared  to  me  to  be  worth  the  postage."  These 
instructions  may  have  been  given  ;  though  under  the 
circumstances  it  does  not  seem  very  probable  that 
Shelley  would  have  empowered  Hogg  to  read  his  letters. 
But  when  Hogg  goes  on  to  state  that,  among  the  letters 
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he  opened  and  forwarded,  was  one  from  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  dated  November  7th,  181 1,  in  which  Shelley 
was  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  Graystoke,  he  at  once  shows 
the  cloven  hoof,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  beyond 
doubt  ^  that  the  letter  of  November  7th  contained  no 
invitation  at  all,  the  invitation  being  given  in  a  later  letter 
of  November  23rd,  which  did  not  pass  through  Hogg's 
hands.  He  had  evidently  heard  of  the  visit  to  Gray- 
stoke, and  naturally  concluded  that  the  letter  he  had 
forwarded  had  reference  to  that  point ;  he  therefore 
invented  the  account  of  his  opening  and  reading  the 
letter,  in  order  to  give  a  life-like  touch  to  his  foregoing 
figments  about  his  unbroken  intimacy  with  Shelley  at 
this  time.  As  the  letter  which  he  forwarded  was  franked 
by  the  Duke,  he  had  no  cause  to  open  it  at  all,  and 
doubtless  did  not  do  so. 

It  is  useless,  however,  to  multiply  instances  of  the 
vulgarity  and  inaccuracy  which  are  apparent  to  every 
reader  of  Hogg's  two  volumes.  Many  of  his  stories  are 
too  coarse  and  brutal  to  bear  repetition  ;  nor  is  their 
coarseness  often  redeemed  by  any  touch  of  real  wit  or 
humour — they  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  stupid  and 
pointless  to  the  last  degree,  and  their  inclusion  in  a  Life  of 
Shelley  is  scarcely  less  than  an  outrage  on  Shelley's  name. 
The  only  excuse  for  Hogg  is  that  he  was  unaware  of  his 
own  vulgarity  ;  and  this  excuse,  I  fear,  is  the  severest  con- 
demnation that  can  be  passed  on  a  man.  When  we 
read  some  of  the  sallies  and  witticisms  which  he  records 
with  so  much  self-satisfaction,  we  can  feel  the  force  of 
that  story  about  the  Oxford  don,  who,  when  Hogg 
heroically  exclaimed  before  the  magnates  of  University 
College,  "If  Shelley  is  an  atheist,  /  am  an  atheist," 
quietly  answered,  "  No ;  you  are  only  a  fool."  Was 
there  ever  such  bathos,  such  balderdash,  as  that  into 
which  Hogg  sinks,  quiet  contentedly,  and  unconsciously, 
when  he  attempts  to  write  of  Shelley,  or  of  Mary 
Shelley,  or  of  himself,  in  a  tender  and  touching  strain  ? 
Here  is  his  allusion  to  Sir  Timothy's  refusal  to  allow  his 
daughter-in-law  to  write  her  husband's  life.  "  Be  silent 
or  starve  !  The  prohibition  is  certainly  hard  ;  harder 
than  all  things  ;  harder  than  all  hard  things  ;  harder 
than  all  hard  things  put  together,  and  hardened  into  one 
*  MacCaithy's  Shelley's  Early  Life,  p.  1 18 — 170 
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superlatively  hard  thing.  The  poor  widowed  dove  was 
forbidden  to  lament  her  lost  mate."  And  again,  of  his 
own  biography,  which  really  does  not  seem  to  call  for 
any  particular  gush  of  sentiment,  least  of  all  from  an 
author  who  boasted  himself  the  sworn  foe  of  all  senti- 
mentality :  "  Let  us  next  write  of  the  immortal  dead 
whilst  he  was  at  Eton.  And,  oh !  let  us  write  of  him 
with  a  tender  sadness,  as  a  dove  would  write  about  his 
lost  mate."  This  pathetic  symbol  of  the  bereaved  dove 
was  evidently  one  to  which  Hogg  was  partial ;  but 
feeling,  on  this  occasion,  that  his  metaphors  were  getting 
rather  "  mixed  "  when  he  attributed  to  this  plaintive  bird 
the  faculty  of  penmanship,  he  adds  by  way  of  explana- 
tion :  "  And  why  may  not  a  dove  write,  with  a  pen 
drawn  painfully  from  his  own  wing .? "  Had  he  said 
goose  instead  of  dove,  the  notion  might  have  been  less 
open  to  critical  remark. 

In  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned  defects  in 
Hogg's  biographical  style,  numerous  other  instances  of 
which  might  easily  have  been  adduced,  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  a  matter  for  surprise  that  Shelley's  relatives  de- 
clined to  lend  their  sanction  to  the  production  of  a  third 
and  a  fourth  volume  of  a  similar  kind. 

In  late  years  Mr.  Jefferson  Hogg  has  found  a  fitting 
champion  in  Mr.  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  whose  view  is  that 
Hogg's  delightful  book  "was  stopped  midway  because 
its  realism  offended  the  Hunts  and  Field  Place."  "  It 
had  been  hoped,"  he  says,  "  by  Field  Place,  that  Mr. 
Hogg  would  varnish  ugly  facts  with  specious  phrases," 
and  Hogg,  being  "  a  robust  enemy  of  shams,"  was 
sacrificed  to  this  family  sentiment  ;  since  *'  no  biography," 
according  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  "  would  satisfy  Field  Place, 
Avhich  should  fail  to  accord  with  the  notion  that  Shelley 
was  a  being  of  stainless  purity  and  angelic  holiness." 
"  Field  Place"  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself  in  this 
matter  ;  but  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  true  grava- 
men of  the  charge  against  Hogg  is  not  that  he  was 
disloyal  to  Shelley  (for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  bears 
repeated  and  explicit  testimony  to  the  nobility  of 
Shelley's  character)  but  that  he  utterly  failed  in  his 
biographical  duties,  owing  to  his  egotism,  vulgarity, 
untruthfulness,  and  general  incompetence.  Even  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  is  compelled  to  admit  that  Hogg  was  guilty 
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of  occasional  lapses  in  this  respect  ;  though,  with 
characteristic  perverseness,  he  chooses  the  episode  at 
York,  and  Shelley's  consequent  quarrel  with  Hogg,  as 
the  opportunity  for  passing  a  severe  censure  on  the 
wicked  poet,  and  a  high  encomium  on  the  faithful  and 
wrongly-suspected  friend.  Shelley,  it  seems,  was  the 
victim  in  this  matter  of  "  a  morbid  fancy,"  "  a  ghastly 
hallucination,"  caused  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
machinations  of  Eliza  Westbrook  ;  while  Hogg  was 
wholly  guiltless  of  offence,  being,  according  to  Mr. 
Jeafifreson's  description,  "  from  certain  points  of  view  a 
typical  English  gentleman,"  with  *a  vein  of  poetry,  a 
strong  vein  of  romance,  in  his  comparatively  cold 
nature."  Such  is  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  "  real  Hogg " — a 
personage  quite  as  mythical  and  non-existent  as  his 
"real  Shelley." 

It  is  far  from  being  a  fact  that  Hogg  has  been  unjustly 
depreciated  by  those  whom  Mr.  Jeaffreson  calls  "the 
Shelleyan  enthusiasts."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  strange 
that  so  many  Shelley  students  should  have  taken  him 
practically  at  his  own  valuation,  gravely  repeating  his 
fantastic  assertions  concerning  his  aristocratic  tastes, 
intellectual  exclusiveness,  and  so  forth ;  the  only  notable 
exception  of  which  I  am  aware  being  found  in  Mr. 
Denis  MacCarthy's  volume  on  Shelley  s  Early  Life^ 
which  contains  a  merciless  exposure  of  many  of  Hogg's 
absurdities  and  misstatements. 

Let  us  be  just  to  Hogg  and  allow  that  as  a  young 
man  he  had  a  liking  for  good  literature  (his  love  of 
Greek,  especially,  seems  to  have  been  an  .  abiding 
affection) ;  he  had  moreover  a  certain  caustic  humour 
and  good-natured  oddity  of  character,  which,  if  not  too 
closely  examined,  might  have  been  mistaken,  as  indeed 
it  was  at  first  mistaken  by  Shelley  himself,  for  originality. 
Apart  from  Shelley,  Hogg  was  simply  a  rough  diamond- 
— a  coarse-tongued  jester,  whose  jokes  did  not  improve 
with  time  ;  magnetized  by  Shelley's  genius  into  genuine 
and  loyal  admiration  of  faculties  the  most  dissimilar  to 
his  own,  he  was  able,  in  spite  of  his  seeming  disqualifi- 
cations, to  give  us,  in  his  Shelley  at  Oxford,  one  of  the 
best,  perhaps  the  very  best,  of  all  the  portraits  of  the 
poet,  a  portrait  which,  incorporated  in  t\\Q  Life  of  Shelley, 
stands  out   in   strong   relief    from    the   ineptitude   and 
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vulgarity  of  its  surroundings.  When  commissioned,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  to  construct  a  larger  work, 
with  materials  which  exceeded  and  transcended  the 
limited  range  of  his  knowledge  and  experience,  he  failed, 
as  he  might  have  been  expected  to  fail,  to  do  justice  to 
his  subject ;  such  value  as  his  work  possessed  being  due 
to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  biography  rather  than  to 
the  biographer's  manner  of  treatment.  The  sarcastic 
comment  made  by  Ruskin  on  Grote's  History  of  Greece, 
— that  as  good  a  book  might  have  been  written  by  any 
clerk  between  Charing  Cross  and  the  Bank — might  be 
applied,  without  being  wholly  erroneous,  to  the  later- 
written  portion  of  Hogg's  Life  of  Shelley.  How  destitute 
Hogg  was  of  any  real  literary  ability,  except  when 
under  the  influence  of  that  one  interesting  feature  of  his 
life — his  connection  with  Shelley, — may  be  learnt  by 
those  who  care  to  look  into  his  fournal  of  a  Traveller  on 
the  Continent,  published  in  1827,  as  commonplace  a  book 
of  travel  as  could  anywhere  be  met  with.  That  early 
comradeship  with  his  "  incomparable  friend  "  was  the 
one  fertile  oasis  in  Hogg's  life-desert  of  barren  soil  and 
egotistical  platitudes  ;  his  career — if  I  may  venture  to 
quote  Mr.  Browning's  often-quoted  stanza — was 

*  A  moor,  with  a  name  of  its  own, 

And  a  certain  use  in  the  world  no  doubt ; 
Yet  a  hand's-breadth  of  it  shines  alone, 
'Mid  the  blank  miles  round  about." 

Hogg,  like  Boswell,  was  gifted  by  fortune  with  one 
memorable  thing  to  tell  to  his  fellow-men  ;  and  the 
telling  of  it  was  enhanced,  as  in  Boswell's  case,  by  the 
singular  contrast  between  the  biographer  and  the  subject 
of  the  biography.  Whenever  the  Shelley  at  Oxford  is  in 
question,  we  recognise  with  gratitude  the  value  of  Hogg's 
work  ;  but,  outside  that  special  and  limited  province,  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  admit  that  his  writing  is  in  any 
way  trustworthy  or  valuable. 


H.  S.  Salt. 
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